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OF COLLEGE ROMANCE, 


BY EDWARD STEVENSON O'BRIEN, ESQ. A.M. 


CHAPTER VIII,—THE DUEL. 


How I became acquainted with the 
circumstances [ am about to narrate, 
or when they occurred, the reader 
must not enquire. I have taken the 
liberty of arranging the incidents, so 
that their narration will afford no clue 
whatever to the solution of these ques- 
tions. The reader must be content to 
accept of the assurance of an old friend, 
that the narrative of this chapter is a 
true account of events which, to my 
own knowledge did actually occur. 
Ellen Irving was the only child of a 
clergyman, well known and respected 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin—a 
man distinguished in the church by 
every quality calculated to ensure po- 
pularity and command respect, he filled 
for many years a prominent position in 
the public eye. By the mysterious 
dispensations of that Providence which 


so often takes away “the excellent of 


the earth,” just when earth seems to 
want their excellence most, he was re- 
moved in the very prime of his life, 
and the very height of his usefulness. 
A beautiful monument in the parish 
church of , erected by his sur- 
viving parishioners, bears record that 
they felt his removal as a bereavement. 
Just over the costly memorial of his 
people’s grief, a small marble tablet, 
plain and unadorned, except a deep 
sable border can be called an orna- 
ment, records in a few simple and ex- 
pressive lines, the sorrow of his widow 
—a sorrow far transcending the grief, 
the tale of which is inscribed on the 
proud monument below. 

I might have taken another and a 
shorter method of telling my readers 
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that his wife survived him ; but I con- 
fess I have never gazed on that tablet 
without feeling my heart touched—as if 
there was something in its erection 
that told better than many words the 
character of her that placed it there. 
In the monument below there was 
enough, more than enough, to satisfy 
the vanity of grief. The public tribute 
to public worth—the long inscription 
where the sculptured figures bear the 
storied urn, and art has chiselled with 
her choicest imitation the forms of 
mourning—here there was more than 
enough to satisfy the — of woe— 
the only sacred vanity of the heart— 
but over and above it all, more pre- 
cious in its simplicity, more touching 
in its unpretending sorrow, is placed 
the simple tablet, which is the offering 
to the memory of the dead, of her to 
whom that memory was most hallowed. 
The heart of the widow demands for 
its memories a tribute peculiar to them- 
selves—the grief with which no stran- 
ger can intermeddle, would not unite 
in its record with the sorrows of the 
multitude. 

At the time of her father’s death, 
Ellen was about seven years of age. 
With this child of many hopes and 
many prayers, Mrs. Irving retired to 
a secluded residence near the village 
of Clontarf. Her husband, unlike but 
too many of the clergy, had left his 
family in a competence which amounted 
almost to affluence. Mrs. Irving was 
induced to select Clontarf as her place 
of residence, by the vicinity of her 
husband’s only brother, a gentleman 
who had acquired a large fortune as a 
merchant. He had never married. 
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His sister, a lady who had sometime 
passed the period when ill-nature at- 
taches to unmarried ladies the name of 
old maid, had lived with him for many 
ears. He made no secret of his reso- 
clon to die an old bachelor; and 
being warmly attached to his brother, 
he had declared his intention of leav- 
the great mass of his large fortune to 
Ellen. After Mr. Irving’s death he 
had earnestly pressed Mrs, Irving to 
make his house her home. This offer, 
however, that lady had declined. With 
all that was amiable and upright in his 
character, the merchant united a deep 
respect for religion—neither he, how- 
ever, or his sister seemed to feel its 
importance, as Mrs. Irving had been 
taught by her husband to do. She 
knew that the first wish of his heart 
was that Ellen should be trained up 
with more than a respect for religion, 
and Mrs. Irving believed that she could 
better fullil his wishes by keeping 
Ellen in a home, over all the manage- 
ment of which she herself should have 
the full control. A beautifully situ- 
ated cottage, as it was called, was pro- 
cured for her in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of her brother-in-law’s resi- 
dence. This arrangement gave her all 
the advantages of his socicty and his 
counsel, while it left her still to bring 
up her child in a home where she 
should learn to see piety the regulating 
principle of every movement. 

My readers must suppose some years 
to have elapsed, and time, of course, to 
have brought its change on all parties. 
The old maid, Miss Irviug, had be- 
come Mrs.—not by the regular title of 
matrimony, but by that unauthorised 
assu:nption of matronly dignity, which 
some one has facetiously termed brevet- 
rank. The merchant had grown older 
and richer, and as his hairs grew whiter 
his disposition appeared to grow still 
more kind. Eljlen’s mother was be- 
ginning to sink with years—sorrow had 
hastened on the steps of old age—and 
Ellen herself had become a woman, and, 
without flattery, a lovely woman. De- 
scriptions of female beauty are justly 
excluded from all narratives of which 
the writers desire to pretend to the 
reputation of common sense. Without 
wny piratical interference with the pe- 
culiar property of fashionable novel 
writers—an interference which would 
be as cruel as dishonest—I may per- 
haps be permitted to say that Ellen 
was now about twenty-two years of 
age, rather low of stature, with black 
hair, features full of intelligence and 
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ood humour, a very white and high 
orehead, and eyes through which 
“her soul looked,” and that soul was 
full of softness and affection. My 
readers may fill up the description as 
they choose. 

I must, too, introduce them to a new 
character, with whom it is desirable, 
for the progress of my narrative that 
they should make acquaintance. Mrs, 
Irving’s brother had been also a clergy- 
man in the north of Ireland. He too 
had died, leaving an only child, but he 
left him nearly altogether unprovided 
for. Charles Wilson had just com- 
pleted his first year in College, with 
distinguished success, when the unex- 
pected death of his father left him 
parentless and almost pennyless in the 
world, His motherwas many years in 
her grave, and all he inherited from his 
father was a good name, and a few 
hundred pounds, to struggle through a 
world where a good name is said to be 
but a poor inheritance, and merit and 
talents without wealth are but too fre- 
quently despised. 

As Charles stood by the grave of his 
father, he felt the bitterness of all this. 
He heard the clods of dust fall with a 
deep echo on the coffin of his parent, 
and it seemed like a knell to proclaim 
to him that he was alone in a cold and 
heartless world. In bitterness of soul 
he returned from the grave, which 
seemed to have covered all his hopes 
and prospects on earth. 

It was necessary for him to remain 
a few days at his father’s late abode. 
He was there alone; and during these 
days of solitude, it is easier to conceive 
than to describe the feelings that passed 
through his bosom. Few persons but 
those who have experienced them can 
ever conceive the mingled feelingswhich 
enter into the pride and the ambition 
of a young man, successful in his first 
entrance into College. —Indistinet 
hopes of the future grow upon the ima- 
gination, and mix themselves up with 
the hallowed recollections of the past. 
Many a one that will read these pages 
will remember that the sweetest and 
most sacred ingredient in that honour- 
able pride is the joy that success may 
bring to a yarent’s heart—the know- 
ledge that a father’s and a mother’s eye 
will grow brighter at the news of the 
distinction of ason. Charles had felt 
all this. Many a time had his mind 
been excited in the laborious struggle 
of competition, by the thought of his 
father. Many a time had the satis- 
faction of his success been enhanced 
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by the pride that glistened in his 
father’s eye—it was a union in which 
the purest sympathies and emotions 
of our nature hallowed and beautified 
the passion for personal distinction, and 
the pride of personal success. But his 
father was now gone, never more to 
be glad at the honours of his boy—he 
felt his heart to be stricken down—the 
stay of his pride and his ambition was 
broken, and the feelings that leaned 
upon it hung drooping on the ground. 

The violence of grief subsided into 
the cold and cheerless feeling of deso- 
lation. He regarded himself us an out- 
cast on the world. He was poor, and 
he fancied himself friendless. His 
pride could not bear the notion of 
struggling with the real ills of poverty, 
and with a thousand others which he 
imagined to belong to it. He had con- 
fidence enough in his own talents to 
believe that he might depend on them, 
but when he thought of raising himself 
by their exercise, he felt as if he was 
a pennyless adventurer, and his spirit 
could ill brook the taking of a character 
which the proud ones of the earth re- 
gard at once with suspicion and con- 
tempt. He was ready to give up all 
his prospects rather than meet the 
sneers and the repulses of a world 
which he pictured to himself all that 
was selfish and cold. A simple inci- 
dent taught him a lesson, if not of 
truth, certainly one of usefulness. 

The evening before he was to leave 
for ever the place of his birth, he went 
alone to tuke a last furewell of his 
father’s grave. Unseen as he thought 
by any eye, he threw himself upon its 
new laid turf, and he sobbed as if his 
heart would break. 

All the feelings which I have at- 
tempted to describe rushed through his 
bosom. In bitterness of soul he wan- 
dered from tomb to tomb, until he came 
to the low wall by which the church- 
yard was separated from the parsonage 
where his infant days had been passed, 
but which never must be his home 
again. He had now no home. Every 
spot called back some recollection of 
former days—and the brown hues of 
a cloudy March evening, which was 
rapidly closing in, shed over each fa- 
miliar spot a sombre character, that was 
suited to his state of mind. The little 
stream still purled through the grove, 
where many a time he had searched 
for the blue-bell or the May-flower. 
The old thorn still rose in its rude 
and jagged antiquity, behind the rustic 
seat, where his father had often taught 
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him the lessons of religion. Ever 
shrub was familiar—he could tell al- 
most every blade of grass within the 
ae of the place that “should 
now him no more.” No wonder that 
his heart was full ;—he leaned against 
the grave-yard wall, and again gave 
vent to his feelings in a flood of tears, 

He was startled by a step close be- 
side him—he turned round, unwilling 
that a stranger should have surprised 
him iu his grief. It was a relief to him 
to find that it was old Robert Browne, 
sexton, who had known him from his 
childhood. He had beenlong a servant 
in his father’s family ; when appointed 
to the office of sexton, he occupied acot- 
tage on the glebe land, and still re- 
garded himself as a servant of “his 
reverence.” There was something in 
his appearance suited to his office. His 
dress was sombre, and, without being 
threadbare, its shape and fashion was 
of the olden time. In one hand he 
carried a shovel, in the other the huge 
key of the church-yard gate. There 
was a slight hobble in his gait, which 
was perceptible as he trod upon each of 
the grave mounds with which the yard 
was full. He transferred the key to the 
hand which held the shovel, and touched 
his hat to Charles, with a respect that 
seemed accorded as much to his grief 
as his station. 

“ Master Charles,” suid the old man, 
“{ don’t wonder that you should take 
this sore to heart ; but it’s God’s will, 
and the poor master was ready for it ; he 
is happier in his grave to-night than 
miany are out of it.” 

Charles muttered an indistinct as- 
sent. 

“We must all submit to the will of 
God,” continued the old man. “I ask 
your pardon, sir,” he added, after a 
pause, “for being so bold, but let an 
old man that loved the poor master 
speak to you. I seen you, sir, when 
you were sobbing on the grave beyant. 
{ thought your grief was more violent 
than a Christian’s ought to be—more 
than your father would like to see—we 
must all submit to God’s will.” 

“It is not always easy,” replied 
Charles. “ You don’t know, Robert, 
what it is to be left a lonely orphan in 
the world.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied the old man, 
“T knew it once,” and a sigh escaped 
him as he spoke. “Just at your age 
I was left without father and mother 
in one week; and what was more, [ 
didn’t know where to get my dinner 
the day after they were buried ; 
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and I thought my heart would sink in 
my bosom. But my mother’s last 
words were to me, that God was the 
father of the fatherless—and they gave 
me comfort ; and from that day to this 
I never knew what it was to want. 
And I have brought up a_ goodly 
family, and seen them all well settled 
in the world but Sally, that’s with me 
yet, and is a comfort to my old age, 
and her mother’s. Thank God, Master 
Charles, you’re good at the learning, 
and got on well in the College ; there 
is no fear but you'll come to good, 
though I often heard the poor master 
say he had nothing to leave you but a 
good name; but, indeed, as I said to 
his reverence, that was better than 
riches with a bad one.” 

“ But Robert,” said the other, “the 
world does not think so—it’s a cold and 
heartless world for a person to go 
through—a good name is little thought 
of without money. It’s a selfish world, 
Robert,” said Charles, bitterly. 

“ Master Charles,” replied the old 
man, “ it’s not for an ignorant man like 
me to teach a College-bred gentleman 
like yourself, but old men sometimes 
know things. Now, it’s odd enough 


that a great many ladies and gentle- 
men, I’ve remarked, are fond of speak- 
ing that way of the world; but, in 


throth, I don’t just think it’s all out 
so bad; it’s wicked enough, God help 
it, but there are many kind and good 
people in it; and as to selfish, why 
every one looks to their own, as it’s 
only proper they should ; but, indeed, 
Master Charles, I believe that in the 
world there are plenty of people to do 
a good turn in reason to a neighbour. I 
never could understand them that was 
always complaining of the selfishness 
of the world, unless, may be, that they 
would expect that every one would put 
themselves out of their own way for 
them they might know nothing about, 
which to my mind would not be rea- 
sonable at all; but for kindness within 
reason, I think the world is far better 
than you might think, considering the 
wickedness that’s in it.” 

There was something in the shrewd 
common sense of the old sexton 
that jarred upon the gloomy philoso- 
phy in which Charles had been in- 
dulging. Still he felt that there was 
truth in what he said; he mused for 
some time ; at last he replied, 

“T am afraid, Robert, it’s but a poor 
world for one without either money or 
friends to get on.” ° 

“ Don't say that, Master Charles; 
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if a man will stay complaining of the 
world, it’s the long odds but he'll make 
reason for himself to find fault with it ; 
but, if one will only just think nothing 
about whether the world’s good or bad, 
but see what, with God’s help he can 
do for himself, and do it—and if he will 
trust, Master Charles, in One who is 
far better than any one on this earth, 
he’ll find, I’m thinking, that the 
world’s nothing to complain of, and 
wonder how ever he could have 
thought it so bad. Many persons, I’m 
thinking, complain of the world be- 
cause it won’t do for them that will do 
nothing for themselves.” 

Their conversation was interrupted 
by the appearance of Sally, the old 
man’s daughter, of whom he had 
spoken. She came bounding over the 
graves as lightly as if nothing of death 
were under the sod—her long black 
hair flowing down upon her shoulders, 
and her black eyes laughing with the 
glee of youth. It was impossible to 
avoid being attracted by her singularly 
handsome figure, which her light step 
shewed off to great advantage. On 
perceiving Charles she stopped and 
seemed confused; her confusion ap- 
veared to proceed from the feeling that 
ber levity of manner was inconsistent 
with his grief. With a natural pro- 
priety of feeling, which often in per- 
sons of an humbler rank anticipates the 
effect of those conventional rules 
which bind their superiors, she stopped 
and sobered down her manner to a 
suitable gravity. With a blushing he- 
sitation she offered her simple condo- 
lence, 

“ Master Charles, I’m sorry for your 
trouble, sir.” 

Charles’s reply was anticipated by 
the reproof of her father for climbing 
over the church-yard wall. Sally, it 
seemed, had been sent by her mother 
to call the sexton to his supper, and 
had found a short way to fulfil her 
message over a part of the wall which 
had partly fallen down. 

“ Indeed, Sally,” said the old man, 
“you are too wild; you are getting a 
woman now, and must not be getting 
on with the ways of a wild girl.” 

His reproof, however, was delivered 
in a mild tone, and he could not con- 
ceal the satisfaction with which he 
looked on the sylph-like form of his 
really handsome daughter. She look- 
ed up archly and said, 

“ Father, L’ll get old and sober time 
enough. I'm only a wild girl yet. 
They say,” she added thoughtfully, 
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“that none know sorrow sooner than 
those that are born with a light heart, 
so I may make the most of mine.” 

« Sally,” said Robert, “ Master 
Charles is leaving us to-morrow, for 
good and all—” his voice faltered as 
he spoke, “ the last of the old stock is 
going away”—and he struck the spade 
deep into the ground, and folded his 
arms across it. Sally’s eyes filled with 
tears. “ Well, God bless him wherever 
he goes. Master Charles,” she added, 
“will you ever think of Glenvale, and 
the poor old parsonage here ?” 

Charles felt his emotions overcome 
him—large tears streamed down his 
cheeks—the little party were silent for 
some time—Charles leaned with his 
back to the wall—old Robert still rest- 
ing on his spade, and Sally standing, 
looking wistfully up into the boughs of 
an old hawthorn that shot out its 
gnarled and straggling branches over 
the graves of the dead. The sexton 
was the first to break the silence ; he 
spoke as if unconscious of the presence 
of his companions. 

“ Well, many a grave I have dug in 
this antchgenl and many a one, gen- 
tle and simple, I have seen laid low ; 
but, never did I grieve for mortal as 
for him that I last put in—I hope 
those that come after him may be like 
him.” 

He dropped the spade on which 
he had been leaning—he advanced 
towards Charles, and grasped both his 
hands —“ Master Charles, God Al- 
mighty bless you, and keep you 
wherever you go; and maybe, when 
you are a great man in the College, 
you would sometimes be coming back 
to look at his reverence’s grave ; and 
I'm thinking, Master Charles, you'll 
be a very great man before you're too 
proud to come to see old Robert 
Browne ; it would do my old eyes 
good if I could once see youin your 
father’s pulpit, and yet, maybe I might 
live to see you made provost, or some 
other post as good, in the college.” 

“ Sally,” said the old man “ bid 
Master Charles good bye ; the old 
master was always fond of you, fonder 
nor one would think from your wild 
ways. I hope when Master Charles 
sees you next, you'll not be as wild as 
you are now.” 

“I’m thinking maybe he’d see me 
wilder ; but I pray God, he may see 
me as light-hearted, though indeed 
my heart is sore for the old master ; 
but father,” she added thoughtfully, 
“they say that when a light-headed 


body comes. under this old thorn the 
can spee ; so I heard the people tell. 
Maybe it was speeing of me, that 
put into my head; so mind, Master 
Charles, when next we meet I may 
be wilder, but not so light-hearted.” 

She said these words in a half 
solemn half cheerful tone of voice ; 
there was the superstition she mention- 
ed connected with the tree—that half- 
witted persons, when standing under 
it, become endued with the gift of 
speeing or prophecy. She _ took 
Charles’s offered hand—*‘ Good by, 
Master Charles,” she said, “ God bless 
you and keep you; and maybe,” she 
added, looking up at the tree, “ when 
next we meet you'd have much need 
of his blessing.” 

Her father rebuked her for what he 
deemed her ill-timed levity. 

“ Indeed father,” she said, “ I could 
not help it. Master Charles knows 
my heart is sad, God help me, for 
them that’s gone ; indeed, father, there 
is no lightness in my words; they 
come into my head, as if I could not 
help to say them; maybe they have 
their meaning. God bless you again, 
Master Charles.” 

Charles took her extended hand; he 
almost involuntarily imprinted on it a 
kiss ; “ Good by, Sally, and God 
bless you.” 

As he grasped the rough hand of 
the old sexton he felt a warm tear fall 
on his own. “ God bless you again,” 
said the old man. “ Mind, Master 
Charles, don’t mind abusing the world, 
but see what you can do for yourself 
in it, and trust in God, sir. I’m like 
David, Master Charles, I have been 
young, and now am old, yet never saw 
I the righteous forsaken, or his seed— 
no, never, Master Charles, never”—he 
did not finish the quotation; he could 
not bear to use an expression that would 
even imply the possibility of his old 
pastor’s son being brought to beggary. 

This conversation the reader must 
suppose to have occurred a few years 
previous to the time at which I have 
chosen to commence my narrative. 
Charles had taken the old man’s ad- 
vice. He had not abused the world, 
but tried what he could do for himself 
in it, and old Robert’s words had 
turned out true. He obtained a scho- 
larship in the university, and with the 
help of this, and the few hundred 
pounds which his father had left him, 
he was able to make his way to the 
bar; the profession to which he had 
chosen to devote himself. His pros- 
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ects were now fair of advancement in 
ife. He had made many friends, and 
had met with much ve Sore and be- 
gan seriously to wonder how ever he 
had believed the world to be so bad. 

Other hopes too had come in to ani- 
mate his efforts. When children, he 
and Ellen Irving had been playmates ; 
and the recollections of her childish 
beauty had never wholly lost their in- 
fluence on his mind. When his col- 
legiate pursuits fixed his residence in 
Dublin, it was of course natural that 
he should be frequently at his aunt’s, 
and in the society of his cousin, 

erhaps equally natural that he should 
‘orm for her an affection which 
he persuaded himself was returned. 
Not that ever a word of love had 
passed between them ; Charles's pride 
prevented this. He knew that Ellen 
was the heiress to a large fortune; he 
determined that he would not seek her 
hand until he could appear not altoge- 
ther to seek it as an aeeaaan. With 
the natural enthusiasm of youth, he 
imagined that the attainment of his 

rofession would immediately place 
bin in a position in which he might 
honourably seek it. He knew that 
Ellen felt for him as he did for her, 
and on this assurance he was content 
. to rest. 

Mrs. Irving was not unaware of 
Charles's feelings towards Ellen, and 
she more than suspected these feelings 
to be returned. She did not, however, 
feel it right or necessary to discourage 
him. In Charles’s principles she had 
the fullest confidence. She was not 
one of those who sought for her 
daughter a good match ; or rather, she 
had different notions of what consti- 
tuted a good match. She did not 
covet great wealth for her child, but 
happiness, and she believed that with 
a competence happiness might be 
found. She feared, however, that her 
brother-in-law might entertain different 
feelings ; and, although she was deter- 
mined to act as she thought right, 
whenever her daughter’s happiness 
would be concerned, she rather de- 
sired that she might not be obliged to 
act contrary to the wishes of one who 
she naturally regarded as her protec- 
tor. 

Charles’s father had been succeeded 
at Glenvale by a Mr. Leeson, who had 
been recommended to the appointment 
by the possession of some aristocratic 
cunnections. At the time of Mr. Wil- 
son’s death, Mr. Irving had very kindly 
undertaken to settle some matters of 
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business with the new incumbent. 
This created an acquaintance between 
these gentlemen, which was subse- 
quently kept up. 

Mr. Leeson had a nephew, a young 
man who had just succeeded to the 
family property, and was heir pre- 
sumptive to a title now in the posses- 
sion of some very distant relative, 
He had been educated at Oxford, 
which learned place he left with the 
enviable reputation of being the most 
dissipated man, the best pistol shot, 
and the idlest fellow in the university. 
After leaving the university with these 
valuable acquirements, he spent a few 
months with his cousin at his living ; 
after this he visited Dublin; during his 
stay there Mr. Irving showed him some 
attention ; at his house he met Ellen ; 
he was struck by her beauty, and un- 
derstanding that she would certainly 
be left a large fortune by her uncle, he 
began to think, as he himself expressed 
it in a letter to one of his companions, 
“that he might do worse than give 
over raking for a little while, and com- 
mit matrimony with a devilish good 
fortune, and a devilish fine girl.” 

An unexpected summons fruin Eng- 
land, the nature of which he did not 
disclose, and which no one of course 
inquired, prevented him from taking 
any steps, at that period, in his scheme. 
The following year, however, he ac- 
cepted Mr. Irving’s invitation to renew 
his visit, And as he had learned, on 
accurate authority, that Mr. Irving’s 
wealth exceeded even the sum that 
common report had assigned to him, 
he did so with the full intention of 
carrying his matrimonial speculation 
into effect. 

Charles was, at this time, just at 
the eve of being called to the bar. 
Every day confirmed him in his belief 
that Ellen was not indifferent to him. 
His ardent spirit, too, fancied that 
every obstacle would be soon removed, 
and that his prospects in his profession 
would soon assume so brilliant a co- 
louring, as to present his proposal for 
Ellen’s hand in an unobjectionable 
light even to Mr. Irving. Poor fel- 
low! he knew little of the profession 
he had chosen—of “ the hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick !” 

It was just then that the gay and 
fashionable Mr. Leeson presented 
himself as his rival. He was a young 
man of polished exterior, and of pre- 
possessing manners. And having, of 
course, tact enough to conceal his real 
character, he was a favourite with Mr. 
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Irving. Without much difficulty he 
obtained that gentleman’s sanction for 
his addresses to his niece. Mr. Irving 
was flattered by the prospect of a co- 
ronet, and imagined that there would 
be but little difficulty in procuring 
Ellen’s consent to become Lady ——. 

Mrs. Irving did not regard this 
matter with the same composure as 
she had looked on the attentions of 
her nephew. Her first wish was that 
her daughter's husband should be a 
religious character. She told her 
brother-in-law, however, that she had 
made up her mind not to exercise any 
undue influence over Ellen’s choice, 
she had great confidence, and justly so, 
in the judgment and feeling of her 
child ; and if she thought she would 
be happy with Mr. Leeson, she would 
give her full consent to her marriage 
with him. 

Leeson had been an open scoffer at 
religion ; at Oxford he had narrowly 
escaped a heavy collegiate censure for 
his daring avowal of infidel opinions. 
With wonderful tact, however, he now 
accommodated himself to the feelings 
of those whom it was his object 
to conciliate. He professed a deep 


respect for religion ; with great can- 
dour, however, he acknowledged that 


it had hitherto occupied but little of 
his attention. He assumed the atti- 
tude of an enquirer, and, if things 
must be called by their right names, he 
played the part of the hypocrite most 
admirably. On Mrs. Irving he com- 
pletely imposed—on her daughter par- 
tially. 

Ellen and Charles had never inter- 
changed a word on the subject of their 
mutual attachment, and yet, in the in- 
most recesses of their souls, each had 
long regarded the other as the object 
of a conscious love. To Ellen’s pure 
mind this feeling carried with it all the 
sanctity of an engagement; and, al- 
though she could not plead this in 
reply to her uncle’s persuasions to en- 
courage the addresses of Mr. Leeson, 
to her own heart it was in itself a 
sufficient reason why she should refuse 
them. 

Not that she needed this motive to 
determine her. With that intuitive 
perception of character which often 
seems an instinct of the female heart, 
she felt that there was an undefinable 
something about him which she could 
not like, and, with all his winning 
manners, and even his appearance of 
regard for religion, she distrusted him. 
She felt, or fancied, her dislike was an 
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unreasonable, and, therefore, an unjust 
one; and, therefore, she tried to over- 
come it, but in vain; there are un- 
taught and unreasoning antipathies of 
the heart which are under the guidance 
of something higher than either reason 
or experience. 

Charles, however, could not see 
what was passing in her mind. It was 
natural that he should feel a jealousy 
of the addresses of one who had over 
him so much advantage in external cir- 
cumstances—in all that men regard as 
calculated to bribe the female heart 
into regard. Born of a family far 
higher than his circumstances, Charles 
had all that sensitiveness of pride 
which such a position is calculated to 
nurture. He dreaded the character of 
an adventurer above all things. Had 
Ellen been destitute of fortune he 
would long since have plighted to her 
in words, those vows of constente and 
love which he had registered in his 
heart. 

Upon such a disposition, the sensi- 
tiveness of which was aggravated by a 
morbid nervousness of temperament, 
the result of sleepless midnight hours, 
and intense application to study, the 
presence of a rival like Mr. Leeson, 
produced effects almost amounting to 
madness. He fancied that Ellen en- 
couraged his addresses, perhaps be- 
cause he thought it most probable that 
any woman in her circumstances would 
do so. His pride could not bear the 
thought that ever he had offered the 
homage of his heart where it had been 
rejected. He determined to appear 
indifferent—he rejoiced that never had 
a distinct avowal of his affection pass- 
ed his lips. He resolved to make 
Ellen believe that any past attentions 
had not been serious upon his part ; 
he wished her to believe that he had 
trifled with her affections, so false is 
the passion which men call pride ; he 
had rather that she should have a just 
cause for reproach, than an unjust 
cause of triumph. 

And he almost succeeded in convey- 
ing to her the impression he desired, 
and he made her miserable ; his visits 
gradually became fewer and fewer at 
the cottage, until even his aunt re- 
marked to him that he was neglectful 
of his friends. Occupation, and the 
necessity of intense study, furnished 
him with an excuse. 

In the mean time her uncle, and 
even her mothe:, urged upon her the 
propriety of receiving the attentions of 
Mr. Leeson, which were so marked as 
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no longer to be capable of being mis- 
understood. Mrs, Irving had been 
imposed on by the enthnten of his 
hypocrisy ; she believed that he was 
such a man as her father would have 
chosen for Ellen ; and, while she was 
not altogether dazzled by the worldly 
advantages of the match, so as to 
overlook higher considerations, she 
certainly did feel proud of seeing her 
daughter occupy that exalted station 
which she knew she was qualified to 
adorn. 

Poor Ellen was greatly perplexed ; 
she feared that Charles, if he had 
ever loved her, no longer regarded 
her with feelings of affection. She 
could find no rational grounds for her 
dislike, or rather distrust of Mr. Lee- 
son; but she felt that she could not 
love him. Had she been a girl of less 
high principles, she would not long 
have hesitated ; but she shrunk from 
solemnly pledging at the altar of her 
God, the tender of feelings which her 
heart told her she could not fulfil. 

She told her feelings to her mother ; 
Mrs. Irving was not altogether capable 
of understanding their depth. “ My 
child,” she said, “if your heart tells 
you that it will not go with the vows 
you make, let nothing ever tempt you 
to make them; but, Ellen, my dear, 
do not be led away by the notions of a 
romantic attachment which young 
people so often believe should be the 
foundation of marriage. Esteem is 
the real source of the only love that 
will last ; it is almost in itself the love 
that a wife owes to her husband ; do 
not, Ellen dear, refuse a man whom 
you esteem, because you do not feel 
that wild girlish sentiment which per- 
haps your education has not fitted you 
to form; but, consult your own heart, 
and pray to God to guide you to what 
is right.” 

The mother affectionately kissed 
her child; Ellen made no reply. She 
might have answered her mother’s ar- 
gument by analysing her feelings to- 
wards Mr. Leeson, and questioning 
whether the distrust she felt for him 
was consistent with esteem. But her 
own heart suggested a more sufficient 
reply; she had but to compare her 
sentiments towards him with those 
with which she still regarded her cou- 
sin, to know that she did not love 
him. 

In sadness and sorrow she went out 
alone to a favourite seat which over- 
hung the sea. I have been charged 
in these tales, with forgetting that any 
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persons were to read them but those 
familiar with the localities I describe, 
and that, presuming upon this ac- 
quaintance in my reader, I have some- 
times made my narrative unintelligible 
to distant readers. I ought perhaps 
to plead guilty to the fault ; but it was 
a natural one. When I began to 
write I scarcely anticipated that my 
poor memoranda would be read be- 
yond the narrow circle of those per- 
sonally acquainted, not only with the 
localities but the writer. I have been 
agreeably surprised in finding that 
I have readers who know nothing of 
either. The best that I can do to 
manifest my feeling is to insert 
such explanations as may be necessary 
to enable them to read my poor tales 
with whatever little satisfaction their 
perusal is calculated to afford. Those 
of my readers who do not require such 
explanations, can easily pass them by. 

For the benefit then, of the unfortu- 
nate readers who may be so ignorant as 
to require such information, I may 
state that Clontarf is a little village on 
the sea-shore, at the distance of about 
two miles from Dublin. The magnifi- 
cent bay spreads its broad waters 
before it; far across them, on the 
opposite side, rise the romantic hills of 
Killiney, and farther still behind them, 
the Wicklow mountains repose upon 
the sky; the city itself lies to the 
westward; like a German metaphysi- 
cian, almost always obscured in the 
dun atmosphere of its own smoke ; a 
little to the north-east rises the hill of 
Howth, and far away to the eastward 
you can discern nothing but the blue 
aud apparently boundless billows of 
the Irish channel ; except indeed at 
eventide, when, like a solitary star on 
that wild waste of waters, you can see 
glimmering afar off, the lanthorn of 
the light-ship, a vessel which is moored 
on a sand-bank many miles out at sea; 
bearing even on the bosom of the pe- 
rilous element itself, the starlike signal 
of safety, or, to speak more correctly, 
of danger to the mariner, presenting 
this really romantic object, and per- 
forming these important services under 
the unromantic and unpretending de- 
signation of “the Kish Light.” 

The residence to which Mrs. Irving 
had retired, was situated on the sea- 
shore, some little way farther down 
than the village of Clontarf. The 
grounds, confined as they were, reach- 
ed down to the beach. Just on some 
rocks which breasted the billows of 
the deep, a rustic seat had been con- 
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structed, so as to command a view of 
all the scenery of the bay. It wasa 
favourite retreat of Ellen’s; and, in 
her present frame of mind, there was 
something attractive in its sequestered 
situation. 

It was almost the dusk of an autumn 
evening ; the clouds hung heavy in the 
sky, and cast their dark shadows over 
the sea, along which the waves were 
running in troubled and irregular suc- 
cession. The tide was near its height, 
and the spray was dashed high upon 
the rocks. One or two leaves from 
the trees which grew down to the 
water's edge, were now and then 
whirled round and round in the eddies 
of the rude blast. Ellen wrapped her 
cloak close round her, as she walked 
rapidly along the gravel walk. There 
was a melancholy in the aspect of 
nature, suited to the state of her own 
mind. She sat down on the seat, and 
leaning her head on her hand, she 
looked over the sea, where the wind 
was sweeping along the waves. 

She had sat for some time ; the sha- 
dows of the clouds were getting darker 
on the waters, and the Kish light, 
shining distinctly on the black horizon 
around. Ellen was just thinking of 
returning home, when her attention 
was attracted by a female figure that 
had been apparently making its way 
along the rocks upon the sea-shore, 
and was moving up to the cultivated 
grounds about the cottage. The fe- 
male stopped, and looked earnestly at 
the cottage, for a few minutes, not 
many yards from where Ellen sat ; she 
had, therefore, concealed herself by the 
trelliced paling that surrounded her, 
an opportunity of scanning the singu- 
lar figure that presented itself. 

The figure was tall, and, even amid 
the disfigurement of a large grey cloak 
that was wrapped around her, singu- 
larly handsome. The head was fas- 
tened round with a red band, and a pro- 
fusion of the most luxuriant black hair 
streamed. half way down the back, out- 
side the cloak. Her feet and legs 
were quite bare ; the cloak was mani- 
festly intended for a shorter figure, 
and so indeed it appeared was the red 
petticoat which appeared under it, for 
the legs were uncovered nearly to the 
knee, and the skin, which was of a de- 
licate whiteness, appeared torn by 
brambles. Her back was partly turned 
towards Ellen, so that she could not 
see the face ; but the form appeared to 
have her finger in her mouth, and to 
be gazing intently on the cottage, and 


muttering to herself. Ellen thought 
she distinguished her own name. 

“ Ay,” cried the figure in a louder 
tone, “ay ; little she knows about him ; 
little—little—little .” The rest of 
the sentence was lost in muttering. 

The beating of Ellen’s heart was so 
loud as almost to prevent her from lis- 
tening ; she ommh by the trunk of 
the beech tree which was close to her. 

“ Little she knows ; little—little ;” 
again resumed the stranger, “ maybe, 
little she cares that he has forsaken 
one, and made the light heart a sad 
one ;” again she fell into the low mut- 
tering. Ellen could distinguish no- 
thing but the word “Glenvale.” A 
mist came over her eyes ; she thought 
she should have fallen. Her mind in- 
stantly reverted to Charles ; she knew 
not what to fear; a thousand thoughts 
were in that moment. Her agitation 
made her move so as to attract the 
notice of her mysterious visitant. She 
turned round with a glance of fire from 
eyes of the deepest black. There was 
an expression of wildness in the coun- 
tenance. Ellen felt as if she had seen 
the features before. Indeed, even 
through its wildness, there was a beauty 
that made it not easy to have seen and 
have forgotten. She rushed, or rather 
sprung, towards Ellen—*“ Ay, then, 
Miss Ellen, I’m glad—glad to see you; 
it is for you I’m looking ; maybe, dar- 
lint, to save you from a sore heart—a 
sore heart, Miss Ellen, it’s a sore 
thing. Maybe you don’t know ;—put 
your hand here, Miss Ellen ;” and the 
poor creature flung open her bosom, 
and placed Ellen’s hand upon her 
heart. 

“Miss Ellen, you don’t know me,” 
she continued, looking up earnestly in 
her face, and in the. earnest gaze 
Ellen recognized a face which she had 
not seen for years. My readers per- 
haps have before this recognized Sally 
Brown. 

“ I did not know you at first, Sally ; 
I did not expect to see you here,” re- 
plied Ellen, startled at the manner and 
appearance of her old friend ; still more 
startled at a thousand terrible thoughts 
with which her appearance was asso- 
ciated. 

“No wonder,” replied the other; 
“no wonder. I’m not like what I was 
when I used to catch the lambs for you 
at Glenvale. I used to be light-hearted. 
I am light-headed now—my brain’s 
not right, Miss Ellen dear.” 

It needed not these words to assure 
Ellen of the truth. The poor maniac 
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put her hand to her head and tapped 
several times with her finger on her 
forehead.” 

“I might tap long, Miss Ellen,” she 
said; “but they're in it—whirling 
about—ay—ever since the day I saw 
them both—the sod’s over them—and 
white daisies are on them—you know 
his hair was white—white, white—like 
the snow ;” and she walked away ap- 
parently forgetting her companion al- 
together. 

Ellen recalled her with a voice trem- 
bling with agitation—she raised its 
tone almost to a scream, before the 
other heard it—she started. 

“ Who ?” says Sally, “ oh ay, Miss 
Ellen, dear.” 

“Did you not say, Sally, you had 
something to tell me,” said Ellen, 
scarcely knowing what she said. 

“ Oh, Miss Ellen,” replied Sally, “I 
have to tell you—look at me, durlint; 
you wouldn't like to be like me— 
you wouldn't like to wander the 
world—you wouldn't, Miss Ellen, dear 
—now take care, Miss Ellen, don’t 
trust him—he loved me too.” 

“ Who?” interrupted Ellen, in violent 
emotion. 

“ Who !” exclaimed the other, look- 
ing with a piercing stare into her fea- 
tures, “are not you to be his bride— 
won’t he make you a grand countess 
—didn’t he say it to me ?” 

The muniac paused; Ellen breathed 
freely. 

“ Ay, Miss Ellen, he will put dia- 
monds in your huir, but they will turn 
to serpents, and they will get about 
your heart—so don't take them— 
they're here ;” and again she bared her 
bosom and pointed to her heart. 

She sat down at Ellen's feet, and 
seemed more collected. 

“I've wandered far to-day, Miss 
Ellen, to tell you this story ; and when 
1 did come I wandered in my mind—I 
can’t think of any thing.” 

“How is your father, Sally ?" en- 
quired Ellen, hoping that the question 
might reeall the seattered recollections 
of the poor creature. 

She looked up full in her face, and 
an expression of decp meaning passed 
across the wildness of her features ; 
she clusped her long, lank hands ; and 
her only reply was by a troubled moan; 
for some minutes she continued this 
low and dismal sound while she rocked 
herself backwards and forwards with a 
motion that kept a sort of time to her 
moans. 

She continued this motion fur some 
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time ; at last she started to her feet, 
She grasped her head wildly with her 
hands, and then caught Ellen’s with a 
violence that made her shrink. <A 
sudden fire seemed to light up the 
maniac’s eye. “ Listen to me, Miss 
Ellen,” she cried, while her voice ap- 
peared to assume new energy ; “listen 
to me, I must tell it; a woman does 
not like to tell her shame; but the 
vow of the dead is upon me :” and as 
she continued to speak, her breathing 
rose higher and higher; “be warned, 
Miss Ellen; it was Edward Leeson 
that made me what I am; it was 
he that broke my father’s heart ; 
be warned, Miss Ellen. He wants 
to marry you; I know he does; 
come, listen to me; there is no one 
near us, but them that you don't 
see ; come, now, here give me your 
solemn oath that you'll never marry 
him.” She paused—an unearthly fire 
lit up her eye—she squeezed Ellen’s 
wrists with a painful and convulsive 
grasp ; “Swear it, swear it,” she re- 
peated, with a violence that was be- 
coming alarming, “as you would miss 
the curse—the curse—the curse, Miss 
Ellen,” she screamed—* they're here 
to curse you—do you see him—there, 
there—swear—look at him, he’s beck- 
oning me—his hair is all white— 
swear.” Her eye-balls were straining 
on some point by the sea-side—a cold 
shudder passed over all her frame, 
while Ellen was literally compelled to 
give the required vow. The maniac 
became calm ; “did you see him, Miss 
Ellen,” she said, in a low and fearful 
whisper, “my father—he was there ; 
and she pointed in the direction in 
which her eyes had been previously 
directed. “ L saw him standing on that 
rock.” 

She paused for a long time, over- 
come by excitement ; she resumed, in 
a subdued tone, “ Poor old man—he was 
always fond of you, Miss Ellen. Do 
you remember, long ago, when you 
were at Glenvale ; and we were both 
children ; and J was then the bonniest 
child in all the country except your- 
self; and Master Charles used to vex 
you, saying I had blacker eyes than 
you, and the old man would take you 
on his knee, when you would begin to 
look downeast, and tell you that you 
had the sweetest face in all the country 
side; and that you would yet make a 
nice wife for Master Charles—even in 
death he did not forget you—you have 
all my story, Miss Ellen darlint. My 
father and my child are in one grave ; 
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his white hairs are in it ; but when he 
was cold under the sod he came to nie 
in his winding sheet, and he sent me 
to you; and I have to tell you—he— 
he—Miss Ellen—he forsook me—he 
left me to die by the road side, if I 
chose, when my father put me out ; ay, 
and the old man’s heart was broke, and 
he never looked up more. J bore it all 
until I saw him die—and my child, too. 
I was with him when he died; 1 saw 
him as the breath went from him ; and 
he forgave me, and he blessed me ; ay, 
und he blessed the baby; but that, 
Miss Ellen, went hard with him; but 
he did bless it, and he died; and I sat 
day and night beside the corpse; I 
talked to it all night ; they wanted me 
to quit it; and before the morning 
light the child had gone to him; 
the dead man’s blessing was on it ; 
and it took fits and died; then 
something passed through my head ; 
and from that morning out they 
say I’m mad—but I saw him that’s 
gone. He came to me in his white 
shroud; and he laid the vow upon 
me to come to you, and then I[ 
was to wander the wide world a deso- 
late creature, to go near neither kith or 
kin—to disgrace them—that was what 
he put upon me; but may be there's 
good for me in the next world, there’s 
none in this; but I’ve done one vow, 
and I'll keep the other, though it’s a 
hard one too, to be desolate in the 
earth—desolate—desolate— desolate ;” 
and repeating the word with bitter 
emphasis, she turned to depart down 
towards the sea. 

It was now almost dark, and the 
tide had risen so high that there was 
no passage along the rocks. The mad 
girl stood just upon the edge of the 
water ; her dark figure clearly discern- 
ible amid the white spray that was 
dashing round her. “ Look, Miss 
Ellen,” she cried, “look,” pointing out 
towards the light that glimmered on 
the horizon from the Light ship; 
“look; it’s all black but that one star 
—all, all, all.” 

She stood for a moment gazing 
on the light ; then turned round, hav- 
ing discovered that there was no egress 
by the way she had come. 

She once more advanced towards 
Ellen. “Good by, Miss Ellen; if I 
have said any thing queer don’t be 
angry with me—remember my poor 
brain is turned. I’ve told you all, 
Miss Ellen ; and keep your promise, 
darlint, and sometimes think of me; 
maybe, Miss Ellen,” she added, doubt- 
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fully, “ you would sometimes pray for 
me; pray that my wanderings may be 
short.” She hesitated, as if it were 
almost impious in her to ask prayer for 
the only blessing she seemed tu regard 
as possible for her. 

“ The tide’s full in,” she began again; 
and one might full in along the rocks, 
but I'll be watched; my time’s not 
all in yet; would’at I make a pretty 
corpse, Miss Ellen, dear ; if they found 
me with my long hair all wet with the 
salt water.” 

They were startled by the sound of 
Mrs. Irving’s voice in gentle tones, 
exclaiming, “Ellen, my love, why are 
you out so late ?” 

Sally started ; “I must be off,” she 
cried, wildly; “my business was with 
you.” 

Ellen almost mechanically held her. 

“It is my mother, Sally—tell—tell 
her—tell her all.” 

Mrs. Irving was now quite close to 
them. She was surprised at the 
strangeness of the figure which she 
saw wildly held by her daughter ; she 
had no time, however, for enquiry. 
The maniac suddenly disengaged her- 
self with violence from the gentle grasp 
that had detained her. Her eyes 
glared with fire ; she raised herself up 
with proud dignity to an elevation that 
gave her fine figure a look of com- 
manding evergy ; and while she raised 
her voice to a shriek, expressing the 
mingled emotions of terror and triumph, 
she cried out in an unearthly tone, 
“ There.” 

Ellen looked in the direction to 
which her outstretched arm pointed ; 
there stood, motionless, and breathless, 
Mr. Leeson—her uncle was following 
a few paces behind. 

There was, perhaps, fortunately for 
all parties, little time for thought or 
reflection. The maniac moved to- 
wards the object of her hate, as if she 
would have scorched him with her just 
indignation. 

“Edward Leeson,” she cried, “I 
have found you. Edward, do you know 
me ; do you know the mother of your 
child? When last you saw me you told 
me I might go with it to hell; but it’s 
in heaven, where you'll never be. Listen 
to me, villain, listen ; the very dead 
have come to warn me about you ; the 
blessed dead don’t come back for no- 
thing. If there is a God in heaven, 
vengeance will overtake you; you 
broke my father’s heart ; let this lady 
ask what of the old scxton of Glen- 
vale ; well she knew poor Sally when 
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she was a child ; she would not know 
her now; but sHe’s promised; and 
listen—the curse of the light heart 
that you have made heavy is with you 
wherever you go.” 

A wild peal of laughter, such as 
none but maniacs laugh, closed this 
address in which no one had ventured 
to interrupt her. She rushed down 
towards the sea, and disappeared ap- 
parently into the wave. 

“Good God, she'll be drowned!” 
exclaimed Mr. Irving, as he rushed to 
stop her; but her movements were 
too rapid ; she had passed with a light 
step along rocks that seemed almost 
impassable ; and before he reached the 
water’s edge the same fearful laugh 
was echoing from a place which he 
knew to be one of safety. 

* + * * 
* * “ * 
* * x 


From the incoherent ravings of poor 
Sally, my readers will gather as much 
as they can wish to learn of the dismal 
tale of the transactions in which she 
was concerned. They can have no 
difficulty in conceiving the natural re- 
sult of ha terrible disclosures. 

Of all these occurrences [ knew 
nothing at the time ; my readers may 
therefore conceive my astonishment as 
I was accidentally present at the scene 
which I must now describe. 

Charles Wilson, I have already 
mentioned, had obtained a scholarship 
in the University ; and he made his 
rooms his residence up to the time of 
his being called to the bar. An inti- 
macy subsisted between him and me 
for some time. I remember it must 
have been within some days of this 
strange interview, we had made a plan 
for a day’s excursion into the county 
Wicklow; we returned late in the day 
by one of the evening coaches; we 
both were tired, and us we passed a 
tavern in street, Charles proposed 
that we should have supper. 

I do not now remember by what 
accident we were shewn, not into the 
coffee room, but into a small room set 
apart for more private parties. There 
were two tables in it ; at one of which 
Charles and I seated ourselves, and 
were soon engaged in the discussion of 
our supper with the appetite of hungry 
men. 

While we were thus engaged, a 
second party entered the room and 
took possession of the other table. 
One of them, who seemed to be the 
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leader, was a handsome young man; 
at least he would have been both 
handsome and aa in his ap- 
pearance, if he had not both the man- 
ner and look of a roué. He was ac- 
companied by a dandy looking young 
officer, who was smoking a cigar, and a 
bluff and vulgar looking, middle-aged 
man, who had something the look of a 
dog-stealer, but was also engaged in 
the gentlemanly occupation of the 
cigar. 

A strange glance passed from the 
leader to Charles. Charles was evi- 
dently confused ; there was, however, 
no sign of recognition. 

“Do you know those chaps?” I 
asked, thoughtlessly. 

“T dont’t want to know them,” he 
answered, shortly, and began vehe- 
mently to pick the leg of a turkey, 
which had constituted a portion of our 
supper; he shewed, however, no other 
symptom of agitation. 

I understood the shortness of his 
reply as a reproof of my impertinent 
inquiry; and like most persons who 
have received a deserved rebuke, I was 
very well inclined to be silent. Con- 
versation altogether flagged at our 
table; but the others appeared well 
inclined to make up for it by their 
nvisiness, 

Their leader commenced calling for 
champagne; and I could not help 
thinking that he did so in a pointed 
manner, as if to ridicule the less aris- 
tocratic call which Charles had just 
that instant made for two tumblers of 
punch. It was, not, however, pointed 
enough to justify a notice. Charles’s 
face coloured, and he again vehemently 
picked a bone. 

The others commenced a conversa- 
tion in a tone so loud that most of 
what they said could be heard at our 
table, particularly as our humbler be- 
verage by no means appeared as exhi- 
larating in its effects as the champagne, 
of which their libations were certainly 
not stinted, 

The officer talked of cock-fights and 
horse-races ; the fat-faced gentleman 
of fighting bull-dogs, in a tone, and 
with a zest that seemed to confirm my 
guess as to his occupation. The other 
was generally silent, although occa- 
sionally he joined with the others in 
boasting of exploits of a character even 
more disgraceful than those of the 
heroes of the cockpit and the dogfight. 

At last he said to his companions, 
“ Boys, I must tell you of my last ad- 
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venture; only think of it; an old 
rascal thought to hook me into matri- 
mony with his niece.” 

“Into matrimony !” 
officer, incredulously. 

“ Ay,” he said, “an old Jew of a 
Dublin merchant, who thought his 
money would be well spent in buying 
even the contingency of a coronet for a 
vulgar-looking niece that he has taken 
as his child; she was the daughter of 
some country curate; but I humoured 
the thing, and had a month’s sport out 
of it, feasting with the uncle and flirting 
with the niece. I had them all in high 
tune ; but egad, the plebeian wretches 
took the matter too seriously, and I 
have been forced to cut it short.” 

Charles’ features underwent a thou- 
sand changes of color and position 
during this roms which the speaker 
rendered still more disgusting by lan- 
guage and insinuations of which no gen- 
tleman could be capable. I felt anxious 
to escape the contamination of such 
society. 

“Who were the wretches that had 
the impudence to try to take in your 
lordship !” exclaimed the dog-stealer, 
as he thrust repeated spoonsfull of 
some made dish down a throat which 
gaped like the crater of a vulcano, 
which, indeed, he made it resemble in 
other respects by being guilty of a cer- 
tain practice to which vulcanoes are 
said to be addicted. 

“Honour bright,” exclaimed the 
officer, in a tone of jest with which 
much of seriousness was mingled. 

“By——,” said the other, striking 
his clenched fist on the table, “there 
is no ‘honour bright’ in it; their name 
is Irving.” 

It was the work of an instant for 
Charles to rise from his seat and move 
towards the blustering bully. He was 
calm and collected. In tones of thun- 
der the words, “ You are a liar and a 
scoundrel,” burst from his lips; and 
his clenched fist had stretched Mr. 
Leeson beside his chair. 

I now rose to interfere ; for the dog- 
stealer had grasped a bottle of cham- 
pagne, apparently with the intention 
of breaking it on Charles’ head ; the 
officer, however, dashed it from his 
hand, and ‘raised up his fallen com- 
panion.. Charles kept his ground un- 
moved. Mr. Leeson very soon re- 
vived. “This,” said the officer, “ must 
of course be settled elsewhere.” 

“Sir,” cried Charles, “Mr. Leeson 
knows me. ‘I am nephew to the gen- 
tleman of whom he has dared to speak 
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with disrespect; I am cousin to the 
young lady whose name he has dared 
to pollute with his ruffian lips ; he was 
for months the guest of that gentleman; 
he sought that young lady’s hand ; he 
has been rejected because he was found 
out to be a scoundrel ; and you know, 
sir,” he added, emphatically, “if what 
I say be true, his conduct tonight has 
been that of a liar, a ruffian, and a 
coward.” 

“You shall answer for this, sir,” 
cried the infuriate Leeson. “ Fortes- 
cue, the matter must be settled soon,” 
he added, with a cold, sneering expres- 
sion to his companion ; “the sooner the 
better—you will be my friend.” 

“ I’m damned if I do,” was the quick 
reply of the other, “in this orany thing 
else to a man who has acted so.” 

The young officer rose in violent 
agitation and pulled the bell ; he asked 
for his share of the bill; and with a 
significant “ Leeson, you know where 
to find me,” he left the room. 

Charles flung his card most con- 
temptuously on the table ; and we fol- 
lowed his example. Mr. Fortescue 
was apparently waiting for us in the 
= ; he addressed Charles—“ Sir,” 

e said, “I feel it right to apologise to 
you for having been in any way a party 
to the wanton insult that was offered to 
you tonight; but I have done what I 
could in the way of reparation.” 

Charles assured him that he had 
more than exculpated himself; the 
young officer walked down with us 
towards college ; as we went along, he 
said, “ We are both in for a shot from 
him ; I may put you on an equal foot- 
ing with myself. Leeson is a pro- 
fessed duellist ; he can snuff'a candle 
at twelve paces; this accounts for his 
conduct tonight ; these bullies are al- 
ways cowards at heart; but perhaps 
one or other of us might bore him; 
if the first of us does it, it will save 
the second ; but I fear it’s a blue look 
out.” 

At parting, he shook hands with 
Charles. J could not help thinking 
pretty much, as two men would do, 
who found a source of sympathy in 
being both condemned to death. 

“ O’Brien,” said the poor fellow to 
me, “will you stand by and see me 
shot? It is but little trouble; but I 
must get some one to do it.” 

I scarcely knew how to act in taking 
this office upon myself. I wasutterly un- 
acquainted with the laws and usages of 
duelling ; and it. seemed a matter in 
which a knowledge of them might be 
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essential. At last I thought of con- 
sulting a relative of my own, an officer 
whose regiment was then quartered in 
Dublin. Charles and I had spent 
some evenings with him in barracks; 
and having obtained Charles’ permis- 
sion to communicate all the circum- 
stances to him, I set off without losing 
a moment to ask his advice. 

At the time of which I write, the 
law of public opinion did not bear so 
strongly aguinst the practice of duelling 
as it does now. A duel, even where 
its termination was fatal, was esteemed 
a light matter. In this, as in ever 
other instance, the tone of general feel- 
ing influences that of individuals. I 
confess I looked upon the matter in 
which I was engaged in a light very 
different from what I would now re- 
gard it. This much I may just hint in 
extenuation of myself to those who 
may be disposed to try my conduct by 
a rule more unerring than the fluctu- 
ating laws of public opinion. The 
world bas grown wiser upon the sub- 
ject since—the same years have taught 
me much. No one, perhaps, has ever 
passed through the changes and chances 
of a varied life without feeling that 
much of wisdom lies in the lessons of 
experience. 

With some difficulty I made my 
way to Major Williams, in his apart- 
ments at George’s-street barracks. He 
listened calmly to my story. 

“The fellow escaped too lightly,” 
he said, when I had concluded. “ Of 
course he will send a challenge. Wil- 
son must, of course, meet him ; but he 
is not to receive his fire; he may shoot 
him the first time if he can.” 

I mentioned to him what I had 
heard of the skill of the other. He 
started and betrayed visible emotion. 
“Poor fellow,” he cried, “this is a 
cursed system—this villain will shoot 
him like a dog—fellows like him insult 
society—damn the bully,” he repeated, 
bitterly, at the conclusion of the broken 
sentences which he had uttered half as 
an address to me, and half soliloquis- 
ing. 

Are you up to such matters ?” he 
said, eagerly. 

“I can’t say I am,” I replied. 

“ Did you ever load a pistol ?” 

“1 have,” said I. 

« What for ?” he said, with a smile. 

“To shoot sparrows,” I replied, 
catching at the moment from him an 
expression of gaiety that was far from 
my heart. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed ; 
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“his chance is not worth a groat ; this 
noble young fellow will be shot by 
that scoundrel ; it is a cursed system— 
damnable—damnable—if it could be 
done without.” 

He paced up and down the room for 
an instant. “He shan’t be murdered 
no eee he added, with an oath, 
“ Will he let me be his second, O’ Brien 
—will you give me your place?” asmile 
played on his features as he spoke. 

** Are you serious, Major ?” | asked. 

“ Perfectly serious,” he replied; 
“his only chance is in an experienced 
second. I have seen some affairs of 
the kind,” he continued, with a melan- 
choly air ; “they are horrible businesses; 
but this poor young fellow must not be 
shot without a fair chance.” 

It was not difficult to obtain Charles’ 
consent to the proposed substitution. 
“ T do not, however,” he added, with a 
ghastly smile, “release you from your 
promise you must come and see me 
shot.” 

Contrary to our expectation, we 
heard nothing from Mr. Leeson that 
night; I felt a kind of regret; I 
thought it would have been all over 
the next morning ; there was a horrible 
suspense that was worse than the most 
terrible certainty ; and yet I could not 
but feel that it was a day’s reprieve to 
the poor victim of the system, by 
which a coward first insults and then 
murders, aud calls this sutisfaction to 
injured society, 

Next morning, however, a gentleman 
waited on Charles, from Mr. Leeson ; 
there was no apology asked or offered ; 
the gentleman was referred at once to 
Major Williams to “arrange” every 
thing, 

The place chosen was the celebrated 
spot in the Phoenix Park, known by 
the name of the Fifteen Acres; the 
hour fixed was as early on the next 
morning as there could be sufficient 
light for the work of death. All these 
arrangements were made, and com- 
municated to Charles before twelve 
o'clock in the day. 

“I have the rest of the day to my- 
self,” he said, bitterly, as Major Wil- 
liams left him, promising to call for 
him at five in the morning ; and telling 
him that he would settle all other 
matters so that he need think no more 


about it. 
* * * ” 


* * * * 
My readers have of course—that is, 
if, as I am bound to believe, they be 
possessed of an ordinary degree of in- 
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telligence—understood the results of 
the disclosures of thé unfortunate 
Sally. It may be imagined that Mr. 
Leeson very speedily took his de- 
parture from the cottage. Mrs. Ir- 
ving fervently thanked God that her 
daughter had been preserved from 
misery. Mr. Irving appeared hurt at 
his own want of discrimination; he 
consoled himself, however, by the re- 
flection that “the rascal was a most 
accomplished hypocrite ;” but he 
added, “I might have suspected him 
when he took so suddenly to reli- 
gion,” 

Upon Ellen the effects of the extra- 
ordinary scene she had witnessed were 
such as might have been expected 
from its agitating nature. An illness 
that confined her for some days to her 
room was the consequence. Charles 
had heard something of the occur- 
rence from her uncle, who told him at 
the same time that Ellen showed more 
sense than them all. She never could 
endure the fellow, though she could 
give no reason for her dislike. 

These few words excited a tumult of 
feeling in Charles’ breast. His agita- 
tion could not escape the notice of the 
other. 

“ Ho, ho,” he cried, with the air of 
one who had just made a discovery ; 
“maybe the secret’s out—maybe she 
liked her cousin best, ho, ho.” 

There was nothing of displeasure in 
the tone in which he spoke. Charles’ 
heart beat too violently to permit him 
instantly to reply, and something hav- 
ing called off Mr. Irving, the conver- 
sation dropped. 

Brief, however, as it had been, it 
had a deep import to Charles’ heart. 
Ellen had rejected Mr. Leeson—how 
deeply had he wronged her by his un- 
meaning jealousy. Her uncle, too, 
had alluded to the possibility of her 
loving him ina tone that conveyed no 
disapprobation. How did he long to 
ask her forgiveness, and declare his 
own love—something told him that he 
could find it no hard matter to obtain 
the one, and induce her to accept the 
other. 

It was in this state of mind that he 
had met with Mr. Leeson in the man- 
ner I havedescribed. He had not yet 
seen Ellen, as she was not yet sufli- 
ciently recovered to leave her room. 
When he found that he had one day, 
perhaps his last day to himself—he al- 
most mechanically bent his steps to 
Clontarf. 

The face of nature wore a gladness 
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that could not but throw its hues of 
cheerfulness over one who felt that he 
might never look upon that face again. 
The keen air of autumn gave a clear 
blueness to the sky and the sea—and 
the bright sunshine coloured every ob- 
ject with a tinge of joyousness. As 
Charles passed along the shore, he 
paused to gaze upon the scene. The 
white sails of a hundred skiffs moved 
joyously along the little billows that 
danced in gladness on the bosom of 
the sea—the white clouds sailed slowly 
over the sky—and far away the moun- 
tains raised their summits standing out 
in unusual distinctness from the blue 
line of the horizon. All nature was 
in harmony with life—life and glad- 
ness—but that time tomorrow, what 
might he be—there was something 
sickening in the thought. 

He thought, too, of her who had 
been the vision of his dreams—he felt 
assured she loved him. Then could 
she bear his death ?—what right had he 
to sear the heart that was devoted to 
him ? but it was now Too LaTE. It 
must be—and with this thought he 
quieted the emotions which, despite of 
himself, rose in his soul, 

The thought, too, of another world, 
and of Him, before whom, perhaps, he 
must shortly stand—the recollections 
of his childhood rushed back upon his 
mind—he thought of the act in which 
he was about to engage—a cold shud- 
der passed through his frame, as con- 
science whispered that it was a vio- 
lation of God's law. 

“ Aud yet,” he reasoned with him- 
self, “am I not risking my life in a 
cause that conscience must approve— 
to defend the peace and sacredness of 
a lappy home, against injuries perhaps 
as deep aud deadly as those of which 
the law takes cognizance? The sol- 
dier on the field of battle may: look for 
protection while he defends hjs home 
aud his country from his foe, why may 
not he who singly defends the peace of 
society against the enemy that would 
invade it ?” 

His conscience distrusted the sound- 
ness of the reasoning—but it satisfied 
him. 

On arriving at the cottage, he found 
that Ellen was so much better as to 
have altogether left the confinement of 
her room. A deep blush crimsoned 
her entire features when she met him ; 
both their manners were embarrassed— 
persons are always embarrassed when 
each is conscious of their own acquain- 
tance with a subject of common inte- 
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rest upon which they have never join the ladies, Mr. Irving said stand- 


spoken. 

Mrs. Irving insisted that Charles 
should remain there for dinner. Her 
brother and sister-in-law were to come 
and take share of a family dinner, and 
Mr. Irving would be glad to meet 
Charles. 

Charles fancied there was some sig- 
nificance in the manner in which she 
spoke. He thought it might be his 
last day—he did not regret that it 
would be spent with Ellen. 

Her cheek was pale from the effects 
of recent illness—when he gazed upon 
that pale cheek, and thought that be- 
fore the morrow was over, sorrow 
might blanch it to a more ghastly hue, 
he felt as if his heart would break. 

And yet, when he looked upon her, 
and thought of her so free from guile, 
so pure and upright, he felt as if she 
was not to suffer for his sake. 

The Bible was lying open on the 
table, when he entered. His arm in- 
voluntarily rested on the sacred page. 

“ Charles,” said his aunt, “will you 
finish for us a chapter we were reading 
when you came in ?” 

it was that chapter in the book of 
Genesis, in which Abraham prays for 
Sodom—when he came to the remark- 
able verse, “ That be far from thee, O 
Lord, to punish the innocent with the 
guilty,” his voice faltered—he could 
not go On. 

Both his aunt and cousin fixed their 
eyes on him—he pleaded nervousness 
as an excuse for his emotion. He 
could not but remark the anxious 
glance his cousin cast at him, and the 
anxious tone of voice with which she 
told him to take care and not injure his 
health by study. 

My readers must conceive an inter- 
view which I confess I am utterly in- 
adequate to describe. He dare not 
allude to the feelings of his heart— 
indeed he had no opportunity, as Mrs. 
Irving remained constantly with him 
until the hour of dinner. 

Mr. Irving came in great spirits, at 
the unexpected success of some mer- 
eantile speculation. He rallied both 
Ellen and Charles on their paleness. 

“ Why, man,” said he to the latter ; 
“ you look like a man going to be shot.” 
Fortunately, he turned away too quick 
to remark the effect his chance words 
produced. 

Dinner passed away, and Charles 
and Mr, Irving were left alone. Their 
conversation was on indifferent sub- 
jects, until just as they were rising to 


ing— 

“Charles, you never told me if I 
was not right—there is something be- 
tween you and yourcousin isn’t there ?” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Charles, “if ever 
we had spoken to each other as you 
seem to suppose, it would not be con- 
cealed from you.” 

“ Well, well,” said the other, “ that’s 
very right; but EF see plain enough 
you've a liking for each other.” He 
moved off towards the door, and put- 
ting his hand on Charles’ shoulder, he 
added—* She’s my child, Charles, and 
believe me, I would rather see her 
married to you without a penny, than 
to some we know of with a title and 
estates.” 

Charles’ heart was touched—he felt 
as if he should communicate to Mr. 
Irving the perilous adventure in which 
he was next morning to be engaged— 
he attempted to speak, but his voice 
was choked in his throat—and, while 
he was hesitating, the other had passed 
on, humming a tune, 

The state of his feelings during the 
rest of the evening was bordering on 
agony, but he felt a mysterious assn- 
rance that he would be safe ; the words 
“thou wilt not punish the innocent 
with the guilty,” rested on his soul. 
When he looked on Ellen, he felt that 
there was a safeguard in her interest in 
him. Even when taking leave, the 
only sign of emotion he manifested 
was, that he mechanically retained her 
hand and pressed it for some time. 
She reddened and withdrew it--with 
something like an expression of anger. 

Mr. Irving’s carriage was at the 
door ; he pressed Charles to accom- 
pany him, and remain all night.— 
Charles pleaded business as an excuse. 

“ Well,” said the other, “come out 
to breakfast with me; get up early, and 
do your business first. Nine o’clock,” 
he shouted, as the carriage rolled off. 

* Yes,” answered Charles, and pro- 
ceeded to make his way home with 
some rather gloomy reflections as to 
the probability of his keeping his en- 
gagement. 

That night he addressed two letters, 
one to Mr. Irving, and the other to 
Ellen, both of which he entrusted to 
my care to deliver, in case he should 
fall. 

The College gates had just opened 
next morning, when Major Williams, 
true to his appointment, came to 
Charles Wilson’s rooms. Charles and 
I were both waiting for him. He was 
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wrapped up in a military cloak, under 
which he carried a box, which, of 
course, I conjectured to contain a case 
of pistols. 

“ Make haste, Wilson,” he said, “I 
have been kept waiting at these 
damned gates until the hour for open- 
ing came. Your college clock is like 
everything else about it, infernally 
slow.” 

Charles put out the candle which 
was burning on the table, and we moved 
down stairs. It was a rainy morning, 
a thick mizzling rain was drifted in our 
faces. As we passed through the col- 
lege gates, two ar three half-sleeping 
porters eyed us suspiciously, and 
yawned. Outside the gate, a hack 
car was waiting—on one side of it a 
gentleman sat—beside whom the major 
desired me to get. Charles and he 
got up on the other. 

“ Where now, yer honour ?” said the 
driver, touching his hat with a leer 
that implied that he anticipated the 
answer, 

“Up Dame Street,” said the major, 
sternly, anxious to avoid the inquisi- 
tiveness of a porter who loitered 
lazily after us. 

The driver applied the whip to the 
thing of skin and bones which sup- 
plied the place of a horse, and the ani- 
mal dashed forwards with a speed 
which his appearance did not promise. 

“To the Acres, yer honour ?” said 
the driver, when he had gone far 
enough to need fresh directions—the 
major nodded assent. ! 

“Gee up, my ould play-boy,” said 
the fellow to his horse; and he ap- 
plied the lash with a zest that seemed 
to indicate that he expected some sport 
and good pay. 

The first dawn of day was scarcely 
discernible. The lamps were all 
burning in the streets—scarcely any 
one was astir—it was altogether a dis- 
mal morning, and, wrapped up in our 
cloaks, on the crazy vehicle on which 
we sat, we seemed a dismal party—not 
a word was spoken—the gentleman 
who sat next me, I presumed to be a 
surgeon—but we had enough to do to 
keep the rain and foggy air out of our 
mouths, by keeping our mufflers close 
to them, and neither of us spoke. 

We had reached that part of the 
Pheenix Park where the road winds at 
the bottom of a glen, the sides of 
which are thickly covered with haw- 
thorns ; I do not know whether it has 
any particular name. A lady of my 
acquaintance has assured me that it 
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is called “the valley of thorns,” but I 
more than suspect that her own poeti- 
cal taste has been the source of this 
appropriate name. About 100 yards 
above the Magazine, the major desired 
the car to stop. We were then just 
in the very heart of the valley of 
thorns ; we struck off the road at once. 
The light was by this time so clear 
that we could distinctly discern ob- 
jects. Just as we passed an old haw- 
thorn tree, a most extraordinary appa- 
rition burst upon our sight. I need 

not tax my reader’s patience by cir- 

cumlocution—it was that of Sally 

Browne. None of the entire party knew 

her except Charles, and even he at first 
did not recognise her. She presented, 

certainly, a most singular appearance, 

standing in our path in that seques- 

tered situation. Her long hair was 

streaming behind—the red band could 

not confine it to her head. She rushed 

down, and looked from one to another 
of the party. She soon recognised the 

object of her search. 

“ Master Charles,” she said, looking 
steadily in his face ; “do you remem- 
ber when last I saw you I speyed, Mas- 
ter Charles, and my speying is come 
true.” 

Even the coolness of Major Wil- 
liams was completely disconcerted by 
this singular interruption. 

“Sally Browne,” said Charles— 
“what in the name of God brings you 
here ?” 

“ What brings me here!—I know 
what brings you here ; did you not re- 
venge me long ago—long, long ago ?— 
and now—he’s gone up there—he 
would have taken my life but for them 
that were with him, who said it was a 
sin to harm the mad girl. I stood in 
his road like his wraith, and I cursed 
him—and he trembled like that tree, 
that the wind’s shaking. It’s a morn- 
ing, Master Charles, that one would 
fear to meet their bad conscience ; 
I cursed him—here—cursed—cursed.” 

“ What, in the name of heaven, is 
the meaning of this ?” said Major Wil- 
liams, in a whisper to Charles. 

“The curse be upon him,” said 
Charles, earnestly ; “this—this is his 
doing.” 

“The speying’s come out, Master 
Charles, when they that heard it are 
with the dead. I’m wilder now, but 
not so lighthearted.” 

“Poor, poor soul,” said the major 
feelingly. 

“ Sally,” said Charles, “ we have not 
time to talk now; go back home again; 
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this is no place for you at this 
hour.” 

“ Home!” she cried with an hysteric 
scream, that was something like a 
whoop ; “home! | have no ~ home—I 
must wander the wide world till I meet 
with the old man—the dead man with 
the white hairs—my home’s the home 
of the wind—but I'll go—I'll not stop 
you as I stopped an tracked him 
these three days, and I found out that 
he was coming “here, and I met him to 
curse him—and I saw his heart all wi- 
ther up, and now I’m gone to wander 
for the dead man—the old man with 
the grey head—my father—father— 
father ;” and, still muttering these words, 
she passed us at a rapid step, and disap- 
peared among the whitethorns, 

The delay “had kept us so much that 
we had not time toask for explanation 
of this singular occurrence. I heard 
Charles say to the major, “a victim of 
his perfidy.” The major sighed hea- 
vily, and we walked on. 

‘A few minutes more brought us to 
the ground. Mr. Leeson and his se- 
cond were there before us ; and a third 
person, whom I recognised as the gen- 
tleman to whom I had attributed the 
office of dog-stealer. Mr. Leeson had 
brought no surgeon. By this time the 


light was clear enough for all our pur- 


poses. The gentleman who was to act 
as Mr. Leeson’s second stepped out to 
Major Williams :— 

“ You have taken proper precautions— 
a professional gentleman, I presume,” 
said he, in a tone that seemed to imply 
that his friend had no need of such pre- 
cautions. 

“| have done all, sir,” said the ve- 
teran, “that I thought right,” with a 
dignified tone. 

“Very probably,” 
drily. 

“We are now ready for business,” 
said the major, in a tone approaching 
to haughtiness. 

“ Quite,” replied the other in a voice 
of imperturbable composure. 

They moved a little farther from 
their principals to settle preliminaries. 

“ Twelve paces,” said Mr. Leeson’s 
second, with an appearance of sang 
froid. 

“ No sit,” said the major sternly. 

« It’s the usual distance.” 

“ [ believe sir,” said the major, “the 
challenged party has a right to some 
dscretion ; I wish fifteen.” 

The other retired to consult his prin- 
cipal; they talked a while in visible 
agitation, 


said the other, 
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The major eyed them with a look of 
which the scorn was not concealed, 

“Major Williams,” said the other, 
returning, “my friend seeks satisfac- 
tion for an outrageous insult—the dis- 
tance you propose is too great.” 

“ Then, sir,” said the major, “you 
can have no objection to nine ?” 

I felt my blood run cold. 

“It would be little better than mur- 
der,” said the other, 

“ Nine, sir,” taking no notice of what 
he said, said the major ; “ you have re- 
fused fifteen; I am anxious, on the 
part of my friend, to give you every 
satisfaction.” 


After some few words, the ground 
was measured at nine paces. When 
Mr. Leeson was placed, he became 
deadly pale—his coat was open, so us 
to expose a part of his linen on his 
breast. He attempted to button it, 
but his hand trembled so violently that 
he could not. The dog-stealer re- 
marked it, and buttoned it for him. 


The seconds loaded the pistols, and 
handed each to his respective friend. 
Some few words had previously passed 
between Major Williams and Charles, 
at which I moved off, that 1 might not 
overhear. He now handed him his 
pistol, and we all moved off. 

The word was given—there was first 
one report—an instant afterwards the 
other. I trembled to look round—l 
heard some one exclaim, with an oath, 
“he’s killed!” I looked towards the 
spot where Charles stood, certain that 
my eyes would be blasted by the sight 
of his ble eding corpse, But he stood, 
just in the attitude in which he had 
fired. Opposite to him, his friends 
had raised up his unfortunate anta- 
gonist. 

I ran towards him, Our surgeon 
was beside him—the wounded man had 
his hand upon his left side, indicating 
the direction that the ball had taken. 
He had opened up his coat and waist- 
coat to search for the wound—the ball 
had carried in a portion of his dress 
into the wound, ‘The surgeon shook 
his head. 

“| 
«I'm as 
it—I wanted his blood, and he has 
mine—damn him,” he cried as he 
clenched his fist. “ Nine paces—it 
should have been three—then we 
would have gone together—damn that 
mad banshe—DAMN You ALL,” he roared 
with a fiendish energy. A few more ter- 
rible imprecations, a few gnashes of his 


The dying man perceived i 
know it,” he cried ; 
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teeth, and that ferocious spirit had 
passed away. 

There was silence for some seconds ; 
the surgeon was the first to break it. 

“ Fly, gentlemen,” he said ; “it’s all 
over here.” 

The admonition to fly was quickened 
by the appearance of a party rapidly 
moving towards us. All dispersed in 
different directions—Major Williams 
almost dragging with him his unheed- 
ing principal. There was something 
terrible in thus leaving the corpse of a 
fellow-creature, who, but a few minutes 
before, had come with us in health and 
strength—I felt I could not fly—I was 
amazed when I found that the party 
approaching was that of Mr. Fortescue. 

“ It’s all over,” I said, pointing to 
the spot where the dead body lay. 

“ Gracious God !” exclaimed Fortes- 
cue, “is it Leeson ?” 

I answered in the affirmative. He 
walked over where he lay stiff upon 
the sod—he gazed upon the dead body 
with a strange expression of features ; 
I thought there was something of sa- 
tisfaction in the consciousness that he 
had himself escaped. He said nothing, 
however, but merely asked me the dis- 
tance they had been placed. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ he hada second up 
to his business—he saved his life—per- 
haps mine too. Leeson would have 
hit his heart at twelve—but he was un- 
accustomed to nine —besides, he was at 
heart a coward, and he got afraid.” 

He turned away from the corpse, 
apparently well satisfied that he was 
not occupying its place. 

“ It’s a nice morniny’s work,” he said, 
with an expression, half of gaiety, half 
melancholy—he tovk his intended se- 


cond’s arm—they walked off. 
+. * * * 


x * * * 

Charles kept his appointment with 
Mr. Irving that morning. “ He had 
gotten up early and done his business.” 
Of course he communicated to him the 
transaction. Mr. Irving was greatly 
shocked. The entire matter, however, 
raised Charles in his estimation—when 
he had a little recovered from the shock 
he began to question Charles about the 
particulars of the quarrel. 

“Did the fellow say I wanted to 
hook him in—bad luck to his impu- 
dence ; did he dare to say it? Well, 
Charles, you are a brave fellow—a pity 
your name’s not Irving—you would be 
worthy of it. Maybe, Charles, you 
might take it yet,’ he added, sig- 
nificantly. “ You must hide, Charles, 


for a little while. I suppose there will 
be a coroner’s jury—you will not be 
prosecuted, but you had better keep 
out of the way just now. I know no 
better hiding-place than just where you 
are ; you must not let yourself be seen 
by daylight ; you can take out one of 
the horses, and have a gallop by moon- 
light for exercise. The search will not 
be very diligent for you ; and this, very 
likely, is the last place they will think 
of looking. I remember the old wo- 
man in the farm-house in the country, 
used constantly to put you in the chim- 
ney corner to avoid the smoke, when 
the whole house was full of it. And, 
sometimes you may avoid danger by 
staying near to it, Even if you are 
taken, the worst is a few weeks in jail, 
and of course a verdict of not guilty.” 

Thus lightly did he talk of a traus- 
action in which a fellow-creature had 
been sent to his last aecount— 


“ With all his imperfections on his head.” 


The coroner's jury, after examining 
one or two witnesses, found a verdict— 
“ That deceased came by his death by 
a shot fired by Charles Wilson, Ed- 
ward, Williams and another being as- 
sisting thereat, and that the value of 
said pistol was twenty shillings.” The 
coroner, on this very grammatical ver- 
dict, issued his warrant for the appre- 
hension of Charles Wilson, and Edward 
Williams. 

It was generally said that there was 
gross mismanagement in allowing a co- 
roner’s inquestat all. 1 could not help 
thinking it a very natural result of 
leaving a body with a pistol bullet in 
its side, lying in his majesty’s park. 

Major Williams obtained six weeks’ 
leave of absence, the very day the duel 
was fought. 

Mr. Irving made very light of the 
legal proceedings ; but Charles, in his 
own tnind, could not divest himself of 
anxiety. The duel had been fought at 
an irregular distance; he had over- 
heard the expression of Mr. Leeson’s 
second, “it will be regular murder ;” 
and just before the pistol had been 
placed in his hand, Major Williams 
had said to him, “ remember there is no 
time for foolery now,” words which 
Charles feared that others might have 
overheard, and which, manifestly, were 
meant as advice to shoot his antagonist 
if he could ; for I believe he was cor- 
rect in his opinion, that when two gen- 
tlemen challenge each other to deadly 
combat, and fire loaded pistols each 
towards the other, - with. the best aim 
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they can, ft alters quite the character 
of the transaction if anything has oc- 
curred, which would give reasonable 
ground of suspicion, that either of 
them did all this with any intention of 
shooting the other. 

Charles, therefore, entertained rea- 
sonable fears that all the circumstances 
I have mentioned, by furnishing 
grounds for such a suspicion, would 
tell against him on his trial. His ima- 
gination was haunted with the most 
dismal visions of the future, perhaps 
only the reflection of remorse for the 

ast. 

He could not but feel remorse. 
None of my readers can know, I pray 
they may never know the feelings of 
the man, that has ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, taken away a life. Blood, 
no matter how justly shed, leaves a 
stain upon the hand that sheds it. The 
shadow of the murderer’s curse dark- 
ens where the curse itself does not 
fall. “ He who sheddeth man’s blood,” 
still walks in the gloom of that sha- 
dow. It is a terrible consciousness to 
feel that you have been forced to cut 
short a fellow-being’s days. The soul 
darkens under the solemn sanction by 
which He who gave it guards the awful 
sacredness of human life. 

If this feeling attaches itself to the 
mere act of taking away human life, 
even where the necessity that justifies 
it is the most plain, much more did it 
exist in all its bitterness, when Charles 
had shed a fellow-creatures’ blood un- 
der circumstances, the propriety of 
which he could not help feeling ques- 
tionable. Not but that he reasoned 
himself into the belief that it was an 
act of self-defence—in truth, it was so 
when he was engaged in combat ; and 
why had he thus placed himself in a 
position in which he was forced to take 
another’s life to save his own—in de- 
fence, he reasoned with himself, of 
those charities of social life, which it is 
the first duty of every man to guard 
from aggression. 

He might have calmed all the secret 
upbraidings of his conscience by this 
reasoning, if it had not been that he 
saw in the glance of Ellen her judg- 
ment that he had done wrong. He 
dare not allude to the subject in her 
presence ; but there was an air of calin 
and resigned melancholy about her, 
which seemed to denote that a wound 
was rankling at her heart. The bloom 
of health had fled from her pale cheek, 
and often did the large tear fali unbid- 
den from her eye. 
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Charles could not but mark the 
change. Day after day he passed in 
her society, until his whole soul be- 
came absorbed in the passion that 
preyed on it. Yet there was some- 
thing in the calm and settled melan- 
choly of her look—in the quiet sorrow 
that dimmed her eye—in the meek 
paleness of her cheek, which, while it 
added to her loveliness, seemed to awe 
into silence even love. 


A few weeks thus passed, and the 
time came when Charles and his com- 
panion surrendered themselves to trial. 
A previous intimation from Mr. Lee- 
son’s friends had assured Mr. Irving 
that they would take no steps to pro- 
secute. The trial was a mere matter 
of form—the prisoners were arraigned 
for the murder of Edward Leeson—a 
jury were impannelled—no witnesses 
appeared—and a verdict of not guilty 
was pronounced. 

The day of his trial he drove home 
with Mr. Irving in his carriage. The 
joy of that gentleman manifested itself 
in a manner more expressive than was 
usual. He repeatedly shook Charles’s 
hand : 

“ Well, my boy,” he cried ; “it’s all 
over now—not guilty—it can never 
come against you again. It was far 
better for you to stand a trial—not 
guilty—huzza, my boy.” 

His joy subsided a little into a re- 
flective mood. ‘ Well, this is a glorious 
constitution under which we live—no 
man can be twice tried for the same 
offence. Quit for ever, my boy—it is 
a glorious constitution.” 

Charles heartily concurred in the 
eulogium on the free genius of British 
law. 

“Your aunt must see you a free 
man,” cried the good-hearted old gen- 
tleman, as he desired the coachman to 
drive to the cottage. Charles’s heart 
fluttered in his bosom at the direction. 

Mr. Irving’s delight at Charles’s ac- 
quittal appeared to have carried him 
quite away from his usual sobriety of 
demeanour. “ Jane,” he cried, as soon 
as he éntered the cottage, “come and 
see your nephew quite free—not guilty, 
huzza.” 

Mrs. Irving heartily embraced Charles, 
and welcomed him, as she said, back to 
liberty. Her congratulations, however, 
were mixed with tears. There was 
one, however, who met him pale and 
trembling—she had no congratulations 
either on her countenance or her lips. 
Faintly she held out her hand, and with 
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an effort she murmured, “ Charles, I 
am glad—you are—acquitted.” 

« Come, come, Ellen,’ cried her uncle, 
the ardent character of whose joy 
deemed such cold congratulations pe- 
culiarly inappropriate; “come, Miss, 
you are more glad than any of us. No 
pretence,” he added, in a significant 
tone. Charles’s face became scarlet-— 
a slight tinge passed over the paleness 
of Ellen’s cheek. She sat down with- 
out speaking, and took up her work, 
which was lying on the table. 

“ Well, well,” said her uncle, “you 
women are the queerest beings in crea- 
tion ; it’s well for them,” he added, 
smiling, “that keepclear of you. There 
she is, happy in her heart to see her 
cousin back, and she looks as if she 
was just ready to cry—women always 
cry on thew wedding day—lI suppose 
it’s the best method of expressing joy. 
Here, here,” he added impatiently, « I 
know it all, Ellen,” and he caught her 
hand. “ Here, Charles, take her hand 
—I know it all.” But the hand was 
sternly withdrawn. The old gentle- 
man was surprised. “ Perverse, per- 
verse,” he muttered. “ Here, Jane, 
we'll leave them to themselves. Charles 
may make something of her ; I can’t.” 

Without giving her time for resis- 
tance, he hurried Mrs. Irving through 
an open casement into the garden, leav- 
ing the young people alone. Ellen did 
not raise hereyes from her work, but her 
face was deadly pale. Charles stood 
leaning on the mantel-piece—for some 
minutes he was silent. 

“ Ellen,” he said at Jast, “ Ellen, there 
is no need of affectation between us ; 
you know I have loved you long— 
don’t you Ellen, know that I have 
loved you for years ?” 

“I do, Charles,” replied the other 
calmly, without raising hereyes. Charles 
drew a chair close to her; she was 
trembling violently. “ And, Ellen,” he 
added softly, “may I not believe that 
you have loved me ?” 

The other made no reply ; tears fell 
large and fast upon the embroidery at 
which she was working. 

Charles laid his hand upon her arm; 
his own heart was throbbing violently ; 
she started—she looked full in his 
face. 

“ Charles,” she said, “there is no 
need of affectation ; I have loved you, 
but never, never, speak to me on the 
subject again.” 

There was an expression of agony 
mingled with determination, in the 
manner she made the request, that 


gave it more the appearance of a com- 
mand. 

« Ellen dear,” said Charles, but he 
knew not what to add; it was a pause 
of deep and painful embarrassment to 
both—* will you not be mine—mine 
for ever ?” 

She had risen from her seat, pale 
and breathless ; she seemed like some 
marble statue, chiselled with incompa- 
rable skill; her hair, black as the 
raven’s wing, fell down in glossy ring- 
lets ; the blood had left her lips. 

“ Charles,” she said, evidently with 
an effort ; “ Charles, never, never 
speak to me on this subject again ; it 
must not be; I dare not—no, I dare 
not; you have taken away a fellow- 
creature’s life; | dare not—I would 
share with you poverty and suffering, 
but I dare not share God’s displea- 
sure.” 

As she uttered these words, she 
looked up to heaven, as if for support. 
Charles reasoned with her; he ad- 
dressed to her the arguments by which 
he had silenced his own conscience— 
“ It was self-defence,’ he said. 

“ Self-defence !” she answered ; 
“ Charles, dear, do not deceive your- 
self; why did you meet him in mortal 
combat? it was not self-defence that 
took you to the place.” 

“No, Ellen,” he answered, “but it 
was the defence of what is dearer to 
me than life; I could not hear you 
spoken lightly of ; 1 risked my life 
first.” 

“ Charles, dear,” she answered, in a 
tone of tenderness ; “ Charles, will 
this be a good excuse to your God for 
taking away the life he gave? What 
harm did those words do me? Were 
they worth being washed out in the 
blood of an immortal being ?” 

Charles was awed by the solemnity 
of her manner—* No man could listen 
to it, Ellen, and not punish it.” 

“ Vengeance is mine, Charles, God 
says ; it was not for you to take it from 
him—it was not for you to send a sin- 
ner to his presence.” 

In vain did Charles reason, and ar- 
gue, and entreat. The simple girl 
answered every argument by an appeal 
to the words of the Bible. “ Thou 
shalt not kill ;” sternly did she refuse 
to be entreated. “I did love you,” 
she said, “ but my duty demands that 
I should forget that. I would have 
borne anything, but I dare not dis- 
please my God ; perhaps it is a mercy. 
My foolish head had its dreams of 
happiness here below ; they are gone 
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for ever. 
God.” 
She uttered these words in the spirit 
of one of those religionists who, in the 
Catholic church, solemnly dedicate 
themselves toGod ; indeed as she spoke— 
her hands clasped in the attitude of 
attention ; the calmness of resignation 
settling with a lovely radiance on her 
pale and sorrowful features ; her eyes 
turned upwards, as if to gaze hence- 
forward only on heavenly things—she 
might, but for her dress, have been the 
original of the beautiful picture of 


“the nun.” 
. * * + 


* + * * 


Charles still hoped that time would 
wear away, in Ellen’s mind, the stern 
resolution which now alone seemed to 
interfere between him and perfect hap- 
piness. But when weeks had passed 
away, and no change came over the 
spirit of that dream of duty, he gave 
himself up to the hopelessness of des- 
pair ; he looked upon it as a judgment 
from God for having taken life. I 
might tell of scenes of suffering such 
as seemed enough to atone for guilt far 
worse than his. There were in the 
dark and gloomy history of the next 
few months, a chapter of truth which 
many might pronounce too highly co- 
loured even for romance; it is time, 
however, that I should bring this 
chapter to a close. 

Ellen’s health and spirits declined so 
much, that her mother removed to the 
south of England, in hopes that the 
change might restore her. Mr. Irving, 


I will now think only of 





A WORD IN SEASON TO THE 
Ir becomes our statesmen to be deeply 
impressed with this truth, that the 
condition of Ireland will determine 
the condition of the empire. We he- 
sitate not to say, that if only four years 
more of such government, or rather 
misgovernment, as we have had for 
the four years last past, be persevered 
in, either the country will be involved 
in civil war, or the British government 
will be reduced to the condition of 
conceding the repeal of the union; 
and how long after such an event the 
countries can continue in even nominal 
connection, it requires no great spirit 
of prophecy to divine. 

These are calamities which we would 
fain avert, and which, with some little 
increase of virtue and energy on the 
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who was deeply attached to his niece, 
accompanied her. Some short time 
afterwards, Charles Wilson left the 
country without bidding me furewell. 
I supposed that he had gone to some 
foreigu climate, in the hopes of find- 
ing an early grave. I heard nothing 
of any of the party until some months 
afterwards, casting my eye over one 
of the English papers, I met the fol- 
lowing announcement, under the head 
of marriages :— 

“In the church of South Molton, 
Devonshire, by the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of , Charles Wilson, 
Esq. Barrister at Law, to Ellen, only 
daughter of the Reverend Charles 
Irving, late rector of , in the dio- 
cese of Dublin.” 

Many years had elapsed, when I 
saw them both happy and honoured in 
the midst of a growing family. Mrs. 
Irving was sitting by their fireside in a 
venerable arm-chair, smiling on the 
domestic circle. Mr. Irving had died 
full of years and honour, and left all 
his wealth to his nephew and niece, 
with the exception of an annuity to 
his maiden sister, who spent the rest 
of her life wheeling about in a wheel- 
chair, and drinking the waters at Bath. 
Charles had taken the name of Irving, 
and transferred himself to the English 
bar, where he had settled down into a 
snug situation. 


I am glad, so perhaps will be my 
readers too, that over the close of 
one, at least, of my gloomy chapters, 
a gleam of sunshine has been cast. 


PARLIAMENT, 


part of our constituencies, might, we 
are of opinion, be averted. Indeed, 
there has been so great an accession of 
late years to the ranks of those by 
whom sound conservative principles 
are professed, that nothing but the 
overbearing influence of a reckless 
and unprincipled government, could 
avail to counteract the spirit by which 
they are actuated, or deteat, even for a 
season, the energetic resistance which 
they have opposed to the democratic 
movement by which all that we hold 
most valuable is exposed to so much 
danger. And if we only continue to 
concert measures by which the cause 
of truth may be advanced, and the ex- 
perience of the past may be brought 
to bear upon the future, so as strongly 
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to illustrate the folly and the wicked- 
ness of the unprincipled faction, to 
whose domination, for our sins, we 
have been abandoned, we do not 
despair to see that faction — 
driven with ignominy from the helm of 
power, and wiser and better men en- 
trusted with the destinies of the em- 
pire. 

But nothing short of all our efforts 
can now be available to avert impena- 
ing destruction. Our adversaries have 
obtained a fearful advantage over us. 
This we say advisedly, notwith- 
standing the decided reaction mani- 
fested during the late elections. This 
we say, notwithstanding the triumphant 
manifestation of conservative feeling 
and principle, which, in England, has 
stricken ministers with dismay. This 
we say, notwithstanding the humiliat- 
ing defeat of Roebuck, and Hume, 
and Bowring, and the gratifying suc- 
cess of men who are in every respect 
their opposites, and by whom the best 
interests of the country will be reso- 
lutely defended ; because, our adver- 
saries still possess that place in the go- 
vernment which may mightily enable 
them to countervail the powerful spirit 
which is rising for their overthrow, and 
because we are not as yet sufficiently 
awake to the whole extent of our duties 
or our dangers. 

Can any one suppose that the pre- 
sent ministers will neglect the present 
opportunity, which circumstances have 
placed in their power, to poison the 
mind of the young Queen against their 
opponents? And can such an effect 
be produced in such a quarter, without 
leading to almost irremediable evils ? 
Their play will be, to make her Ma- 
jesty believe that the Conservatives 
are the enemies of the best interests of 
the people. They will present, as 
through a magnifying glass, any abuses 
which may prevail in the administra- 
tion of the church, and fain persuade 
her, that their own measures, by which 
its foundation would be sapped, are 
the only remedies by which such abuses 
could be prevented. They will repre- 
sent to her the dissenting interest, 
groaning under the pressure of church 
rates, at once a badge and a burden; 
and interest her generosity and her 
compassion in favour of a class of her 
subjects, whose tenderness of consci- 
ence should not, they will tell her, be 
shocked by being called upon to con- 
tribute to such an abomination as a 
form of Christianity established by 
law, aud having the permanent and 
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authoritative promulgation of true re- 
ligion for its object. But, above all 
things, they will refer her to the state 
of Ireland, and present to her pathetic 
pictures of the misery and degradation 
of its Roman Catholic population. 
This, they will not hesitate to tell her, 
has been produced by what is called 
Protestant ascendency ; and is perpe- 
tuated by the continuance of that 
spirit that has been generated by such 
ascendency ; and they will fain per- 
suade her, that the only remedy for 
such a state of things, is, the humili- 
ation or overthrow of the Irish church, 
and the advancement to places of power 
and dignity of the leading agitators of 
Ireland. 

But can her Majesty be thus per- 
suaded? Have we not good reason 
for believing that she is possessed of 
sense and spirit sufficient to detect and 
repel such false advisers? Reader, 
remember that she is but eighteen years 
of age! Imagine yoursel!, at such an 
age, called to fill the station which she 
occupies ; and say whether, humanly 
speaking, you would be prepared against 
the wiles and the artifices of the insi- 
dious men by whom she is at present 
surrounded. She may possess a strength 
of mind beyond her years. She may 
be actuated by a spirit of wisdom 
which would render her proof against 
the sophistry and the delusion by which 
she will be assailed. We are not, as- 
suredly, amongst the number of those 
who reject the belief that the hearts of 
kings are, in a peculiar manner, under 
the rule and governance of the Al- 
mighty ; and that it is He who disposes 
and turns them as it seemeth best to 
his godly wisdom. On the contrary, 
our fixed persuasion of that divine 
truth, leads us daily to prefer our peti- 
tions to the throne of grace ; that it 
may please the Giver of all good things 
to extend to our beloved Queen more 
and more of his benign guidance and 
protection, that she may escape the 
snares which are laid for her by un- 
godly and deceitful men, and become 
more and more, by her daily growth in 
virtue and knowledge, an ornament to 
her throne, and a blessing to her peo- 
ple. But not the less do we feel that 
a season of divine chastisement may 
have arrived, when it may please God 
to exact from us the penalties of our 
transgressions as a nation; and that 
our own conduct, in the very emer- 
gency in which we are placed, may 
determine, for good or for evil, the re- 
sult of the present dispensation. If 
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then, while all the ability and all the 
artifice of our adversaries is employed 
to deceive her Majesty, we take no 
pains to set her right, the consequence 
may be, to the last degree, fatal. If, 
while they are industrious in possessing 
her with false views, we are indifferent 
in presenting to her true ones, it can- 
not be that an impression should not 
be made, by which the royal mind 
might be fatally influenced, to the 
serious, if not irreparable, detriment of 
her kingdom. Let us, then, bestir 
ourselves as men who had some stirring 
consciousness of the mighty issucs 
which depend upon our exertions. Let 
us bestow upon éruth the same atten- 
tion which our adversaries bestow upon 
falsehood, if, indeed, we would do any 
thing to the purpose, or even be 
thought in earnest in the adoption of 
those principles by which we profess 
to be guided, and upon which the sal- 
vation of the empire depends. It is 
of the very essence of a destructive 
policy, that it is ever active for pur- 
roses of evil. A Conservative policy 
is, on the other hand, characterised by 
a remissness in pursuit of the objects 
which it proposes, by which it is seldom 
permitted to attain its ends. By many 
who profess sound principles, a tame 
disapproval of the conduct of their 
adversaries, is substituted for that 
energetic and determined resistance, 
by which, alone, their devices could be 
confounded. Unless all this be altered; 
unless a change come over the spirit 
of these men, by which they may be 
animated into a more active defence 
of the national institutions than they 
would seem, hitherto, to have deemed 
indispensible, all will be lost; their 
nerveless and negative virtue, if virtue 
it may be called, will never avail to 
rescue the perishing interests of their 
country from the active and daring 
villainy by which they are assailed. 
The bold, bad men will laugh to scorn 
the milk-and-water politicians who only 
oppose their schemes by vain expostu- 
lations ; and it will be found, in the 
end, that the Destructives were in- 
debted for their most complete success 
to the conduct of adversaries, who 
proved, to all intents and purposes, by 
the weakness and inefficiency of their 
measures, a kind of passive conspira- 
tors against the constitution. 

It was only of late that we were 
struck by the singular wisdom of that 
law of Solon’s, by which the individual 
was noted with infamy, who observed 
neutrality in civil contests. At first it 
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appears strange that a sapient legis~ 
lator should seek to embroil a demo- 
cratic state in more than its natural 
share of strife and contention. One 
would think that he would rather be 
disposed to hail the quietude of his 
fellow citizens, and to prescribe a re- 
ward for the man, who, when all around 
him were maddened by the spirit of 
faction, restrained himself from those 
excesses in which they indulged, and 
persevered in a calm imperturbability, 
than to assume the office of agitator-in- 
chief, and so exercise it as to resemble 
the anarch of old “where chaos umpire 
sits, and by decision more embroils the 
fray.” To our unreflecting minds, the 
legislator would appear to apply a sti- 
mulant when he ought to administer a 
sedative ; and thus, instead of seeking 
to correct the natural vices of a demo- 
cratic temperament, by infusing into 
the body politic a spirit of sober-mind- 
edness, by which, during the gusts of 
popular passion to which it must be 
exposed, it might be restrained and 
steadied, to exasperate its constitn- 
tional headiness and violence so as to 
render it altogether incontrollable. 
But there was no such mistake in 
Solon’s regulation. He was not the 
man to commit so glaring an error in 
a matter of such prime importance. 
The very same divisions which obtain 
amongst us, obtained amongst the ge- 
neration for whom he made his laws. 
There was a conservative party, by 
whom established institutions would 
fain be preserved ; there was a destruc- 
tive party, who either had, or fancied 
they had an interest in the subversion 
of all existing arrangements. Between 
these two, a sort of instinctive and 
unappeasable hostility prevailed, by 
which the well-being of the state was 
perpetually perilled, and which caused 
the choad system of liberty, which 
it was the pride of the legislator to 
have devised and instituted, to oscillate, 
according as the one or the other pre- 
vailed, between the licentiousness of a 
mob and the despotism of a tyrant. 
Solon foresaw, or his experience sug- 
gested to him, that, in the destructive 
party, there would be no neutrals ; 
that all there would be activity and 
energy ; that not merely their princi- 
ples, but their instincts and their baser 
passions and propensities, would all 
conspire to stimulate them in the cgn- 
test ; while amongst the others, a love 
of ease, a love of pleasure, a love of 
abstract contemplation, a shrinking in- 
disposition to engage in strife, would 
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cause the patriotic ardour of many to 
wax cold, if they could shelter, under 
the plausible pretext of neutrality, their 
constitutional antipathy to political 
confliets. Solon saw, that if this spirit 
was to be indulged, the destructives 
would have it all their own way, when 
any vital question arose, upon which 
the parties were nearly equally divided. 
He therefore proclaimed the infamy of 
the man, who, in such a case, hesitated 
to take a decided part ; and he did so 
with the perfect conviction that the 
law of opinion which he thus brought 
to bear upon the conduct of his fellow 
citizens, while it affected to regard all 
with equal impartiality, wonld, in re- 
ality, be felt to act upon ten Conserva- 
tives, for one Destructive ; and would, 
therefore, operate as a stimulant to the 
indolence and the remissness of the 
one, while it would be scarcely felt in 
re ay any additional vigour to the 
industry and the activity of the other. 
There could not, in a democratic state, 
be a more truly conservative regulation. 

Only let it be supposed in force in 
this our day, and where would we have 
to look for the men who would be, ac- 
cording to Solon’s law, notati infamia ? 
Would we have to seek them in our 
lanes and allies, or in our streets and 
squares? And if the regulation was 
effectual in quickening into activity 
the political virtue or energy, which 
luxury or timidity or constitutional in- 
dolence had caused to slumber, where 
would such an effect be most distinctly 
visible? Amongst the high or the 
low? Amongst the greasy artizans, 
or the more opulent and respectable 
classes of the people? Surely no one 
of us can for a moment entertain a 
doubt upon such a subject, when we 
look through our city and see that if 
only one third of those who either are, 
or might have been — to vote 
at the late election had duly exercised 
their constitutional privilege, the Con- 
servative candidates would have been 
elected by a triumphant majority, if, 
indeed, they were not returned without 
a contest. 

And if something similar, in its ef- 
fect, to Solon’s law—a sense of duty, 
or a law of opinion, or a feeling of 
danger, do not rouse our indolent 
Conservatives into action, and make 
each and every of them feel, that 
he is called upon to aid, individually, 
with all his might, in the momentous 
contest that is at present raging, and 
upon the issue of which depends our 
present and future prospects, fatal in- 
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deed may be the consequences of their 
remissness or infatuation. 

Perhaps, since the world began, no 
country was ever placed in the precise 
position which is occupied this moment 
by the British empire. The recent 
elections in England have demonstrated 
a truth, of which we required no such 
confirmation, that the people are in- 
disposed to heady or revolutionary 
courses ; that they are well-affected to 
the monarchy and the church; and 
that, if left to the natural impulses of 
their own plain, unsophisticated Eng- 
lish feeling, and sound good sense, no 
one of our national institutions would 
be endangered. Whence, then, arises 
our danger? Strange to say, from the 
quarter from whence it could least be 
suspected to proceed. In other un- 
happy countries, a maddened or de- 
luded people have forced revolution 
upon the government ; in ours, an un- 
principled and desperate government 
are forcing revolution upon the people. 
All the influence of the monarchy has 
been exerted for its own undoing. 
The prerogative has been strained 
almost to breaking, in pulling down 
the pillars of the constitution. 

Happily, as yet, without effect. The 
people are withstanding the madness 
and the wickedness of their rulers. 
The drunken and infuriate rider is 
doing what he can to force the horse 
down the precipice ; but all his efforts 
have as yet proved insufficient to over- 
come the noble animal’s instinct of 
self-preservation. He cannot, how- 
ever, with safety, be left much longer 
to struggle, by himself, with his frantic 
master, who, if he be not speedily de- 
prived of whip and spur, will use them 
until the animal is driven, in sheer 
desperation, to make the plunge by 
which both must be destroyed. Is 
this, or is it not, a fair representation 
of the position of the country at the 
present moment? And if it be, can 
we remain passive spectators of such a 
struggle, and yet persuade ourselves 
that we do our duty ? 

Wise and good men there are, from 
whom, upon any subject, it would pain 
us to differ, and who have expressed a 
confident opinion that her majesty was 
well advised, in continuing, upon her 
accession, the present administration. 
It may be so. When the Times, the 
Quarterly Review, and, beyond either, 
in our estimation, the Standard, says 
so, we are slow to dissent from such a 
judgment ; but, nevertheless, we are 
compelled to say, that it does appear 
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to us to have been a measure by which 
the monarchy was placed in imminent 
yeril, and by which all the instincts of 
lave, and all the prestige of a young 
female reign, were not only left with- 
out their natural rallying point, but 
pressed into the service of radicalism 
and revolution. That she should have 
kept them in place because she found 
them there, or because it was agreea- 
ble to precedent so to do, appears to 
us an insufficient justification of a 
course of proceeding by which all that 
we hold valuable was so seriously com- 
promised; and indicates, we confess it, 
to our seeming, a partiality in the per- 
sons of those to whom she has given her 
confidence, to courses which cannot be 
even passively countenanced without 
danger. That it by no means indicates 
the predilections of her majesty, we 
firmly believe. It was not to be ex- 
pected, from one of her age and sex, 
that she should have set her own 
opinion, whatever it may have been, i in 
opposition to that of the experienced 
individuals to whom she was in the 
habit of looking up for counsel and for 
guidance. Upon them devolves the 
responsibility of the policy that has 
been adopte sd, be it for evil or for good. 
And our opinion has been freely ex- 
pressed, that the monarchy has been 
compromised by its adoption. 

All the aid, however, which the re- 
volutionists have received from the in- 
fluence of office, and the use of the 
Queen’s name, has been as yet insuffi- 
ciént to enable them to accomplish 
their objects. The good sense and 
sound principle of England has been 
aroused, and they have felt themselves 
constrained to acknowled; ge an influ- 
ence which they never suffered them- 
selves to believe could have arisen, as 
it has, to defeat their machinations. 
Sut we would impress upon our 
friends, that what has been already 
done, will be to no effect, unless it be 
followed up by measures having for 
their object the complete exposure and 
utter defeat of the Whig-radical char- 
letanry by which the empire has been 
all but ruined. The guilty ministers 
are still in power—they still have the 
ear of the Queen—the whole influence 
of office is still at their disposal ;—and 
they are not the men, under such cir- 
cumstances, to relinquish the slightest 
chance of accomplishing, either by 
open violence or secret manceuvring, 
the measures upon the success of which 
they have staked their political exis- 
tence. 
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Let it not be supposed that many 
amongst them are not conscious of the 
prodigious mischief that has been al- 
ready the result of their counsels, 
They know it well, and they tremble 
for the consequences. They feel too 
surely that they would be painfully re- 
minded of their misdeeds, if England 
only enjoyed a few years of quiet and 
security, under a wise and a righteous 
administration. “ Where,” she would 
ask, “is my internal tranquillity, my 
colonial aggrandisement, and my con- 
tinental estimation ? How comes it 
that my stability is now dependant 
upon every breath of popular feeling ? 
that foreign states laugh to scorn my 
authority ? ? and that my distant posses- 
sions have become so troublesome, and 
my tenure of them is so precarious, 
that they are almost less a benefit than 
a burden?” Think you not, Conser- 
vative reader, that those who have 
reduced Great Britain to this condition, 
have need to be apprehensive of those 
stern interrogatories ? Can they calm- 
ly contemplate the awakening of this 
mighty empire, as a giant refreshed 
with “sleep, without misgivings lest 
they should be called upon to render 
an account of their stewardship, and a 
secret consciousness that their malver- 
sations, and their chicaneries would be 
detected? Depend upon it they are 
too thoroughly “children of this 
world,” not to be “ wise in their gene- 
ration ;” and there is no expedient 
which the most unprincipled cunning 
can suggest, which will not be resorted 
to for the purpose of deferring their 
day of reckoning before the enlighten- 
ed British people. 

We would, therefore, fain prepare 
our friends for the sleight-of-hand by 
which the thimble-riggers will make as 
though they changed their policy, 
and seem to fall in with Conservative 
courses. We have already seen symp- 
toms of an attempt on their part thus 
to deceive their royal mistress ; with 
what success we are not prepared to 
say ; but, most earnestly do we depre- 
cate the success of any such attempt 
upon the Conservative wisdom and 
virtue of England. Can, we would 
ask, anything but evil result from an 
alliance, no matter under what pretexts 
it may be formed, with the bond-slaves 
of O'Connell, who is himself nothing 
better than the bond-slave of the Irish 
priests ? “ Oh, but they are prepared 
to cast off their dependance upon him.” 
Indeed. But can they so easily call 
back their own characters again ? 




















Time was, when they might have 
formed an alliance with the Conserva- 
tives, without involving them in dis- 
grace. ‘There was a period when they 
were as yet unsuspected of any designs 
against the church ; when it could not 
be predicated of them that they would 
Jend themselves to schemes by which 
the constitutional functions of the 
House of Lords would be paralyzed, 
and the sovereign himself degraded 
into an alliance with the jacobinism by 
which his throne might be subverted. 
Then, indeed, a connexion with them, 
whatever it might imply of danger, 
would not have involved any degrada- 
tion. If they were not altogether 
“sans reproche,” they were not so ut- 
terly contaminated as to be altogether 
loathsome. But now, reeking from 
the embraces of O’Connell, to be taken 
into close alliance by men who have 
ever had a shrinking horror of any 
contact with the mendicant incendiary, 
“*tis too horrible!’ We cannot allow 
ourselves to contemplate the possibility 
of a junction so monstrous and revolt- 
ing. No. The day has gone by when 
such a thing was possible. The Lich- 
field House compact has put an end, 
for ever, to any such project. If that 
compact is to stand, the parties com- 
mitted to it are pledged beyond re- 
tractation to courses by which the 
church and the monarchy must be 
perilled. - If it be not to stand, what 
security can the violators of it give 
that any other compact will be ob- 
served longer than suits their personal 
convenience ? 

Let, therefore, the Conservatives 
prepare themselves for a sturdy and 
vigorous opposition ; and let no over- 
ture from the O’Connell hacks tempt 
them to depart one iota from the 
straight line of rectitude and honor. 
Let them not be so solicitous for vic- 
tory, as tenacious of principle. Let 
them hold in mind that the House of 
Commons is but the arena upon which 
the political combatants engage in the 
eyes of the people of England; and 
that the impression made upon the 
spectators, by the one side or the other, 
is that which must ultimately deter- 
mine the issue of the contest. In this 
view, when principle is fully brought 
out, when nefarious mal-practices are 
exposed, when flagitious mispolicy is 
reprehended, although the divisions in 
the house may be against the Conser- 
vatives, such defeats are often equiva- 
lent to victories. The public mind is 
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enlightened ; the public indignation is 
aroused ; and a heavy retribution will 
speedily be visited upon a guilty ad- 
ministration. Let the Conservatives 
only be duly solicitous to elicit the 
truth, upon all the important questions 
which must arise between them and 
their adversaries, and they will soon 
feel themselves endued with a might 
and an energy that cannot be long re- 
sisted. Let them fritter down truth— 
let them compromise principle — let 
them descend to a contest of equivoca- 
tion and subterfuge, and “ the thimble- 
riggers” will soon prove their superior 
dexterity in the use of such weapons, 
and will have abundant reason to re- 
joice at having dragged their adversa- 
ries, from their vantage ground, down 
to their own level, even if they should 
not triumph over them in argument. 
But, we will be told, it is not so im- 
portant to consider how the Conserva- 
tives are to conduct themselves while 
they remain in opposition, as how they 
could carry on the government should 
the sovereign call them to her councils. 
In that case we do think their path 
will be very plain. Safe reforms, 
practicable retrenchments, an earnest 
pursuit of the national interest, and an 
omcanalile adherence to national en- 
gagements—these should, and no doubt 
would, constitute the leading features 
of their system, in the conduct of 
public affairs; aad there can now be 
little doubt that, if favoured with the 
countenance of the sovereign, they 
would soon have support enough to 
carry into effect every necessary ar- 
rangement. Does any one now hesi- 
tate to believe, that an appeal to the 
country, they being in the government, 
would not give them a_ majority 
in parliament? No one, we venture 
to affirm, could so far stultify himself. 
There is no Whig-Radical who does 
not feel in his heart, that nothing but 
their continuance in power, and having 
the late dissolution in their hands, 
could have saved the faction from an- 
nibilation. They are not men upon 
whom such experience will be thrown 
away; and, assuredly, if Sir Robert 
Peel were again premier, they would 
not wantonly provoke another dissolu- 
tion. He would, therefore, meet no 
serious obstruction from them, in any 
measures which he might deem indis- 
pensible for the public good. Every 
day would add to the number of his 
friends, and increase his claim upon 
the confidence of the country. As a 
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statesman it is idle to talk of any of 
his adversaries as “simile aut secun- 
dum.” As an orator they are even still 
farther below his mark. As an honest 
man, having the well-being of Eugland 
sincerely at heart, and whose noble 
fortune places him beyond the tempta- 
tion of office, we will not insult him 
by a comparison with the needy and 
miserable tricksters, whose tenure of 
place is the combined result of a po- 
verty both of purse and principle ; and 
of whom even the most charitable can 
hardly help entertaining the belief, 
that they would serve his satanic ma- 
jesty with as much zeal as they serve 
our most gracious Queen, if a similar 
amount of pay and of patronage was 
to reward their dutiful allegiance. 

No. There would be no difficulty 
whatever in carrying on the govern- 
ment of the country, if it pleased her 
Majesty to devolve upon Sir Robert 
Peel the pleasing duty of constructing 
anew administration. The elements 
of a conservative cabinet are abundant, 
and the time has come when they 
would not appeal to the nation in vain 
“fora fair trial.” We do not appre- 
hend that the experiment will be im- 
mediately tried. We are not suffi- 
ciently behind the scenes to know how 
far the determination of the sovereign 
will sustain the present ministers against 
the indignation of the honest portiou 
of the people. Such we know to be 
their boast ; we know not how far they 
may be borne out in their boasting. 
But well we know that if their ground 
of confidence failed them in the sove- 
reign, they would have but little to 
trust to inthecountry. They have, at 
length, been found out. Their tenure 
of office has long since enabled every 
observing man to perceive the danger 
of their policy, and to ascertain the 
utter hollowness of their pretensions. 
Who, but the silliest and most stupid 
of mankind, or the open or secret 
enemy of the weal and the honour of 
England, could desire any longer con- 
tinuance of power to men in whom 
personal have ever predominated over 
national considerations ? who have en- 
dangered Canada, convulsed Ireland, 
tarnished the character, and compro- 
mised the dignity of the country, by an 
uncalled-for and pitiful interference 
in the domestic concerns of foreign 
states, and who seemed, in all things, 
so to conduct themselves, as if they 
deemed that nothing great or effectual 
could be accomplished, until they had 


exalted the profligacy and the miscre- 
ancy of the country upon the ruins of 
its property, its respectability, and its 
virtue. 

But how is Ireland to be governed ? 
“ Ay, there’s the rub.” That is the 
crux in politics by which all our states- 
men are perplexed. And yet, to us it 
appears a matter of no insuperable dif- 
ficulty, if it were only looked at fairly, 
and undertaken ina proper spirit. We 
can fancy the surprise with which this 
statement of ours is regarded by the 
mountebanks and the nincompoops, to 
whose lot it had fallen to be more or 
less concerned, for the last twenty 
years, in the business of Irish legisla- 
tion. But we say, advisedly, neverthe- 
less, that had the case of Ireland been 
truly understood, it might have been 
long since provided for in such a way 
as to become the most tranquil and 
contented portion of the empire ; and 
if even now, at the eleventh hour, our 
senators were influenced by sound 
views, and, setting aside party conside- 
rations, were resolved to consult for the 
good of che country, and for that only, 
a change for the better would soon 
take place in the aspect of Irish affairs, 
by which the hopes of revolutionists 
would be confounded. 

Our misfortune has been, that a tho- 
rough knowledge of the country does 
not seem to have been deemed neces- 
sary, as a qualification for legislating 
for us, by alent any of the wise men 
to whom our destinies have been en- 
trusted for the last fifty years. Ire- 
land seems to have been regarded but 
as the chess-board upon which they 
played their game of political finesse. 
That their antagonists for office should 
be checkmated, seemed their only look- 
out ; and no move which had not for 
its object the promotion of their party 
or personal ends, would seem to them 
deserving of any serious consideration. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that the 
interests of the country were over- 
looked or neglected. 

Will any one now contend for the 
profound wisdom, or the disinterested 
patriotism of the declaimers for 
emancipation? Will any one now 
stake his character for political sa- 
gacity, upon predictions which have 
been all falsified by the event ; or af- 
fect to deny that those apprehensions 
have all been realized, for entertaining 
which honest and farseeing men were 
stigmatised as insane drivellers or poli- 
tical alarmists? We believe that day 
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has pretty well gone by ; and it is now 
pretty well understood, that the mea. 
sure, or the series of measures, which 
bestowed upon a barbarous and a bi- 
goted people, sucha plenary indulgence 
of political power, as. has, literally, 
made the pauperism paramount above 
the property of Ireland, were all cru- 
dities in legislation, the results of pas- 
sion, or prejudice, or party spirit, or 
want of foresight ; by which, in reality, 
the great bulk of the people have been 
as little benefitted, as the country has 
been convulsed, the church oppressed, 
and the landed aristocracy degraded. 
We believe the instances are very few, 
indeed, in which these acknowledg- 
ments would not now be made by those 
who were, at one period, loud and con- 
filent asserters of the superior efficacy 
of that conceding policy, by which the 
government, for the last half century, 
has been characterised ; and who, if 
the same measures were to be passed 
over again, would not rather sacrifice 
their right hands than be consenting 
parties to their enactment. But, they 
say, what can we do? These mea- 
sures have passed ; they cannot be re- 
called. We must now make the best 
we can of them ; we have but a choice 
of evils ; and we are not quite sure that 
the evils would not be diminished, by 
advancing to the extreme line, where- 
ever that may be, of concession, than 
by stopping at any intermediate point, 
without the slightest prospect of being 
able to restrain the onward impulse of 
an ardent, a powerful, and an ambi- 
tious people. 

Those who use this language, deli- 
berately shut their eyes to what that 
onward impulse inevitably leads. Are 
they prepared for a repeal of the union ? 
For, “to that complexion things must 
come at last.” At last—did we say ? 
Let only the municipal corporations be 
conceded, and nuclei of popish agita- 
tion, nurseries of sedition, be thus 
established in the country, and the re- 
peal of the union will be demanded 
with a vehemence, which the conced 
ers of emancipation, at least, would 
find it difficult to withstand. The 
“ onward impulse,” which our soft and 
conceding politicians, would encourage, 
would, thus, eventually, and in no long 
time, lead to the dismemberment of the 
empire. Are they prepared for that ? 
Because, if they are, it would be better 
to concede that measure now, and let 
the countries, in the name of God, be 
quietly and amicably separated; than 
have it, by and by, torn from us by po- 
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litical violence, under circumstances, 
which can only beget and aggravate 
national hate and exasperation. To 
concede, because concession is easier 
than resistance, because to continue in 
the downward progress implies less vi- 
gour than would be required to re- 
trace our steps, is the characteristic of 
cowards, as well as of fools; and we 
must away with such miserable shifts 
and expedients, if we would not be ut- 
terly undone, as well as degraded in 
the eyes of enlightened Europe. 

But let us look at the actual state of 
the case, at Ireland as it really is, and 
see whether, in good hands, its condi- 
tion should be considered hopeless, 
Its property and its intelligence are de- 
cidedly Protestant and Conservative. 
Of its Roman Catholic population, we 
believe a considerable majority are well 
disposed to live in peace and amity 
with their Protestant fellow-subjects, 
and to continue in all things amenable 
to the existing laws. Notwithstanding 
the precepts of the priests, and the 
example of the leaders, we believe 
that a great many of them are with 
difficulty reconciled to the flagrant 
breach of solemn engagements. Ire- 
land has now been three years under 
the Mulgravising process—for three 
years has Daniel O’Connell exercised 
a virtual sovereignty over the country ; 
he has made judges ; he has recommen- 
ded revising barristers ; he has nomi- 
nated and removed magistrates; he 
has appointed the law officers of the 
crown; he has had the patronage 
of the police; he has commanded 
the influence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests—all this openly ; and 
what his secret, underground influence 
has been, is only known to the ribbon 
societies, who lock up to him as their 
great chief, by whom the country they 
love is yet to be vindicated from Bri- 
tish thraldom, and made, indeed— 


“ Great, glorious, and free— 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 


Well, notwithstanding all this, see 
what a struggle we were able to make 
at the last election. It will not now 
be denied, that all the power and in- 
fluence at the command of government, 
Was put into requisition to secure the 
triumph of the popish and radical 
members. It may, perhaps, hereafter, 
be proved, that efforts, somewhat un- 
constitutional were made with that ob- 
ject. But let that pass. And can it 
be denied, that government were put 
to their utmost shifts, to procure even 
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the apparent majority which they have 
procured ; and that they are not per- 
fectly conscious that that majority 
must be seriously reduced, by petitions 
to parliament? Well. What do we 
infer from this? That in good hands, 
the country would be safe; that it 
would be easier to govern it well, than 
ill ; that the whole force of a perni- 
ciously-exerted executive, under the in- 
fluence of one of the ablest as well as 
most unscrupulous enemies of social 
order, has made, as yet, but a faint im- 
pression upon the conservative strength 
and loyalty of the country ; and that 
if the whole force of the British go- 
vernment, and the influence of the Bri- 
tish crown, be not brought to the aid 
of the faction who are working heaven 
and earth to accomplish their destruc- 
tive ends, that faction must be finally 
defeated. 

Look to Kerry—the arch agitator’s 
own county—and see how sigually his 
nominee was put to the rout. We do 
confess we feel a peculiar pleasure in 
dwelling upon the reaction which took 
place there—beeause it is the first de- 
cided symptom of that returning kind- 
liness of tenants towards their land- 
lords, which, if universally manifested, 
would ensure the salvation of the em- 
pire. And that, under a strong con- 
servative government, it would be very 
generally manifested, we have no 
doubt at all. The British public are, 
as yet, but little aware of the degree 
in which the majority of the Roman 
Catholic electors are dragooned into a 
participation in the measures of the 
disturbers. Glad and fain would they 
be to be suffered to give their support 
to the Conservatives, or, at least, to lie 
by, and take no part in the elections. 
But that they may not do, Should 
they manifest any reluctance to go the 
extreme lengths which are required, 
the priestly malediction smites them 
from the altar, and the visit of the noc- 
turnal incendiary, (the secular arm of 
the Church of Rome in Ireland, to 
which Roman Catholics who are weak 
or ignorant enough to keep an heretical 
oath, are handed over,) is sure to carry 
into effect the sentence that has been 
fulminated against them. Thus, they 
are not free agents. They dare not 
act as they like. The electors are 
controlled by a mob of non-electors, 
and compelled either to abstain from 
the exercise of their franchise, or to 
exercise it at the bidding of their up- 
roarious masters. Is this the boasted 
liberty, for which we are indebted to 
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the Reform Bill? Is it thus that, in 
Ireland, we are to enjoy the bless- 
ings of the British constitution ? Such, 
however, is the undoubted fact. And 
if this frightful state of things be not 
regarded as indispensible for carrying 
out the Mulgrave poliey. a remedy for 
it might be easily found, and that is all 
that would be necessary to make con- 
servative principles ascendant in Ire- 
land, 

What, we would ask, has been the 
general character of the decisions by 
revising barristers, at whose arbitra- 
tion the Irish constituencies were 
placed, we may say ever since the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, but, more es- 
pecially during the last three years, 
the happy period since the accession of 
the Mulgrave administration? Have 
they been such as to comply with the 
spirit, or adhere to the letter of the re- 
form enactment? Upon this subject, 
we offer no judgment. We have, in- 
deed, our own opinions, But we humbly 
submit it as a subject very worthy of 
grave deliberation. Do the consti- 
tuencies, generally, consist of bona fide 
ten-pound freeholders? If not, we 
venture to suggest, there must be 
something wrong; and that nothing 
more than a respect for the reform 
enactment would be necessary to cause 
a revisal and a purification of the regis- 
tries. Ifthis were done with sincere 
goodwill, we doubt if any thing farther 
would be necessary to give the pro- 
perty of the country its due ascen- 
dency in the national representation. 
Yes,—we correct ourselves,—one other 
step would be required, namely, that 
bona fide electors should be suffered 
freely to exercise their franchise, and 
not be compelled to violate the oaths 
by which they pledged themselves that 
they would not use that franchise for 
the injury of the Protestant religion, 
by the threats of an infuriate rabble, 
aided by the maledictions of their spi- 
ritual advisers. 

We earnestly recommend the re- 
publication of an admirable letter, 
signed B., which appeared in the Times, 
and which describes, with graphical 
fidelity and literal correctness, the 
scenes which take place at Irish elec- 
tions. Indeed, the great difficulty will 
be, to make the people of England be- 
lieve the truth. It has not entered into 
their imaginations to conceive the vio- 
lence, the bloodshed, the temporal and 
spiritual terrors which are brought to 
bear against all those electors who pre- 
sume to exercise their franchise against 
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the nominees of the priests. Many a 
brave man, who would readily mount a 
breach in the cannon’s mouth, has yet 
been deterred, by the means that are 
employed, from voting according to 
the dictates of his conscience. It re- 
quires not only the courage of a hero, 
but the fortitude of a martyr, to endure 
the continued, the unremitting hostility 
which he is sure to provoke, by daring 
to act an honest and independent part, 
on an occasion when his duty calls him 
one way, and the priests and O’Con- 
nell beckon him the other. Election 
violence, the turbulence of a drunken 
mob, the confusion, the turmoil, the 
temporary anarchy which sometimes 
prevail on such occasions in England, 
with these the people of that happy 
country are acquainted ; and when they 
hear of the scenes which take place 
amongst us, they regard them in no 
more formidable light, and look upon 
any excesses by which they are said to 
be distinguished from similar riots in 
England, as purely the result of Irish 
exaggeration. But, alas! alas! it is 
not so. Here, unhappily, the most 
baneful passions of our nature are mar- 
shalled in dreadful hostility against all 
who presume to disobey the behests of 
a conspiracy of demagogues and ec- 
clesiastics, who have undertaken to 
control the representation of Ireland. 
Here, death temporal and eternal, is the 
doom of the unhappy wretch who dares 
to vote, as he is told, “against his 
country and his God.” 

Religion, which is utterly insuffici- 
ent for any spiritual purpose, is abun- 
dantly sufficient to lend a preternatural 
energy to political feelings ; and even 
to cause the masses who are actuated 
by them, to be, for the season, de- 
monised. It resembles the wings of 
the ostrich, which, although insufficient 
to enable the animal to fly, imparts 
such speed to his legs, as enables him 
to outstrip in running the fleetest 
rider. 

What, then, must be the condition of 
a people amongst whom religion is so 
employed? What can be expected, 
when the influence which ought to 
ameliorate and spiritualize, is so used 
as to deepen and render more invete- 
rate the most brutal and malignant 
propensities of their nature? Is this 
the case, or is it not? Oh! gladly 
would we bear the brand of falsehood, 
could it indeed be proved, that in giv- 
ing expression to our feelings on this 
painful subject, we have dealt in any 
exaggeration ; but that we have not, 

Vou. X. 
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the demagogues themselves well know. 
That no language which we could use 
would adequately describe the truth, 
we ourselves poignantly feel. And yet, 
it is upon that very fervency of impas- 
sioned representation, which the na- 
ture of the subject suggests and even 
commands, that our adversaries chiefly 
tely for procuring discredit to our 
statements. Awful is the condition of 
a country when the truth cannot be 
suppressed without leaving its evils 
unexplained, and the remedy for them 
undisclosed ; and where it cannot be 
adequately set forth, without exciting 
the suspicion of the hearer by its in- 
credible monstrosity, and causing him 
involuntarily to exclaim, “credat Ju- 
deus Apella, non ego.” 

We, therefore, deliberately say, that 
the great end and aim of those mem- 
bers of parliament, who would fain do 
something to ameliorate the condition 
of this unfortunate country, should be 
to make themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its actual condition, and 
then to devise the best means of mak- 
ing that condition known to the people 
of England. It is, we repeat it, no- 
thing but an ignorance of the state of 
Ireland, that causes any difficulty in 
devising and bringing to bear upon it, 
the remedial measures by which its 
disorders might be corrected. Let 
only the truth be known, and not even 
the most radical constituency in any 
other part of the empire, would abide 
the reproach of countenancing a system 
which can only be upheld by perjury 
and murder. The factious government 
press would fain persuade their readers, 
that the Conservatives entertain an 
implacable hostility to the Reform Bill, 
and that they would repeal it to-mor- 
row, if they had the power. But is it 
according to the spirit of that enact- 
ment, that bands of ruffians should be 
armed and congregated, for the pur- 
pose of menacing and mutilating the 
defenceless individuals, whose only 
offence is, that they exercise their con- 
stitutional privilege according to the 
conviction of their minds, and the 
dictates of their conscience? Is that 
the liberty which Lord Grey conferred 
upon the country, when he new- 
modelled the system of its representa- 
tion? Were the rights which he con- 
ferred those which could only be exer- 
cised at peril of life and limb? And 
does slavery to a brutal and sanguinary 
mob constitute part of the price which 
we must pay for the abolition of the 
borough -system, of which the very 
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worst that could be said, was, that by 
its means a mild and cultivated gentry 
were our masters? We say boldly, 
that that is to libel Lord Grey and his 
reform bill ; that ¢haé is to represent 
his boasted measure, not as a blessing, 
but as a curse; and none are more 
deeply pledged to endeavour that such 
a character of it shall not be deserved, 
than those very individuals who as- 
sisted in its enactment. Did they, 
then, mean deliberately to hand over 
Ireland to the domination of a sangui- 
nary banditti, by whom its rank, its 

roperty, its ene. and its moral 
ome should be trampled under foot, 
and nought consulted but anti-Angli- 
can antipathies, envenomed by a sullen 
and remorseless bigotry ? And if they 
did not, are they not bound to take 
some means of restraining the excesses 
of those who thus turn liberty into li- 
centiousness, and cause a measure 
which was intended to increase the 
constitutional privileges of all classes 
of her majesty’s subjects, to be virtu- 
ally a measure of proscription and dis- 
franchisement to all who are not willing 
to recognize a profligate and licentious 
populace as their masters ? 

Let, then, those subjects by which 
our view of this distressing case may 
be proved, be frequently and strongly 
brought under the consideration of 
parliament. Let not the apathy of 
would-be Conservatives—the indiffer- 
ence of the mere Gallios of the party— 
of those who possess, (we speak’ it 
reverently,) the outward and visible 
sign, without any of the inward and 
spiritual grace of sound conservative 
principles, prevent the better men, who 
look at the subject in its length and 
breadth, from doing the cause of Ire- 
land ample justice. It is not their part 
or duty to eschew, with over-much 
niceness, topics of exasperation, The 
sore must be probed to the bottom, or 
the extent of the evil will not be made 
known. There must, therefore, be no 
squeamishness in denouncing perjury, 
whoever be put to shame by it, or 
profligacy and violence, how much so- 
ever it may wound the feelings of those 
sensitive gentlemen in the house, who, 
if they had any such delicacy out of 
the house, would not now be members 
of parliament. Above all things, he 
must not suffer any respectful reserves 
for what is called “the religion of a 
whole people,” to stifle the abhorrence 
with which he regards the sayings and 
the doings of those who use religion 
as a cloak to cover the designs which 
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they entertain against the peace and 
well-being of the empire. Z'iat can- 
not be religion, which is put to such 
uses. It will not do to suppress our 
abhorrence of fraud, and perjury, and 
violence, and murder, merely because 
our adversaries choose to give a speci- 
ous and venerable name to these abo- 
minations. Conservative politicians 
must take a lesson from the unceremo- 
nious roughness of the Macedonian 
monarch, and “call a boat a_ bout.” 
They must let Dr. M‘Hale, and his 
confreres, and subjects know, that they 
cannot carry on a foul conspiracy 
against the Church, and promote “per 
fas et nefas,” a system of wicked inti- 
midation, by which the conservative 
energies of the country are sought to 
be prostrated, upon the plea that they 
are thus only acting according to the 
spirit of their religion, without for- 
feiting all that consideration to which 
a sincere profession of even an errone- 
ous creed is usually considered en- 
titled, by the wise and good, and caus- 
ing their religion to be degraded by their 
politics, instead of having their politics 
exalted and sanctified by their religion. 
The same sort of respect to which 
O'Connell is considered entitled by 
worldly men, who are men of honour, 
when he pleads his “ vow in heaven” 
against those claims which are some- 
times made upon him to give personal 
satisfaction for the vile aspersions with 
which he feels himself at liberty to as- 
sail the character of his antagonists, 
is exactly the respect with which the 
claims to consideration, because of their 
religious opinions, in those whose re- 
ligion it is to promote perjury, and 
violence, and bloodshed, should be re- 
garded. They should not be suffered 
to take sanctuary in their pretended 
theory, against the penal consequences 
of their undoubted practice. The 
naked facts of the case must be looked 
at, without reference to any such 
theory ; and if they should be found 
to be, indeed, the natural results of 
such a theory, by its own fruits the 
theory is condemned. 

In truth, popery in Ireland has, 
generally speaking, ceased to be effec- 
tual for any purposes but those of the 
demagogue and the incendiary. It is, 
like its own old churches and monas- 
teries, in a state of dilapidation and 
ruin, incapable of serving any other 
end than that of affording temporary 
shelter to the various hoards of ban- 
ditti by whom the country is infested. 
Should the magistrate suffer his reve- 
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rence for such antiquated piles to pre- 
vent the vigorous discharge of his 
hounden duty, in dragging the offenders 
intothe light of day ? As little should 
the honest politician be diverted from 
his plain and straight-forward course, 
in exposing the evils of Ireland, and 
denouncing the authors of them in the 
House of Commons, because such au- 
thors may pretend a conscientious re- 
spect for what they call the religion of 
their fathers, as an excuse for the vio- 
lation of those pledges by which they 
obtained political power, and the con- 
founding of all things, human and 
divine, for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing their political objects. It is not 
religion, it is the antipode of religion 
which is invoked, when maxims of 
wholesale massacre are instilled into a 
heady, and turbulent, and an inflam- 
mable population. If Prometheus was 
condemned because he brought fire 
from heaven, the Irish agitators are not 
to be acquitted, because the fire-brands 
which they employ have been brought 
from hell. And, in truth, we are firmly 
convinced, that if the popish religion 
itself be not grossly disparaged, by 
those who thus represent it as the jus- 
tifying cause of outrage and murder, 
nothing short of the coercion and the 
intimidation which have been actually 
employed, could reconcile, to the courses 
which have been adopted by the lay 
and the clerical agitators, a vast ma- 
jority of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion. 

And some there are who have nobly 
withstood every. influence which could 
be brought to bear against them, for 
the purpose of shaking their firmness, 
or corrupting their integrity. We 
trust these honourable men will meet 
with the estimation and the respect 
which they so well deserve. Our 
friends of the University will not forget 
the conduct of the barrister Mr. Mackey, 
of Leeson-street, who appeared at the 
hustings in College, to support Shaw 
and Lefroy, and in the city to support 
West and Hamilton. We confess we 
viewed his conduct on those occasions 
with deep admiration. There was a 
calm and resolute virtue in his demea- 
nour, which reminded us of Sir Thomas 
Moore. We for a moment forgot the 
blasting influence of an unscriptural 
creed, in the contemplation of this tri- 
umph of sterling integrity and internal 
rectitude, over all the human motives 
that could be accumulated to deceive 
the mind, and to pervert the consci- 
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ence. There was a government, pro- 
fligately prodigal of its patronage to- 
wards those by whom the radical can- 
didates would be supported. There 
was a press, vigilant and vigorous in 
the work of marking out, and de- 
nouncing to popular execration, any 
member of the Renee Catholic bod 

by whom they might be sapaiah 
O’Connell and his myrmidons were at 
work to put into requisition every en- 
gine of influence, spiritual and tempo- 
ral, by which their bad cause might be 
aided ; and there must have been a 
natural solicitude, in the mind of this 
honourable man, to go, as far as he 
could go, with those with whom he had 
been all his life connected by ties of 
regard and friendship; while corres- 
ponding antipathies to their opponents 
must, no doubt, have been engendered 
by the causes which, unhappily, have 
been so ceaselessly in operation to 
deepen and to exasperate their mutual 
alienation. But Mr. Mackey remem- 
bered his oath ; he remembered the 
solemn compact by which his party had 
been admitted to political power; he 
called to mind the many declarations 
by which the leaders of the Roman 
Catholics endeavoured to lull the sus- 
picions of those Protestants who felt 
apprehensive lest, by the concession of 
their claims, the Church might be en- 
dangered ; he saw the utter reckless- 
ness with which these pledges and de- 
clarations were now regarded ; he saw 
the fierce assaults that now are made 
upon the Church; he saw that, 
contrary to all their professions, 
the possession of political power was 
now valued chiefly as an instrument 
for its overthrow ; and his soul revolted 
from the treachery and ingratitude by 
which the confidence of unsuspecting 
Protestants was requited. He said 
unto himself, “Oh my soul, come not 
thou into their secret—to their as- 
semblies, mine honour be not thou 
united ;” and neither the desire of 
power, nor the fascinations of popula- 
rity, nor the constraining influences of 
party or family connections, nor the 
dread of popular execration, were suf- 
ficient to deter him from the righteous 
resolve of giving his vote according to 
the dictates of his conscience. _We do 
trust that this noble single-mindedness 
will yet meet with its due reward ; and 
that Protestants will deem it a sacred 
duty to single out, as worthy of their 
highest regard, the men who have thus 
shown dis- 
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couraging, we would even say, appal- 
ling circumstances, so nobly tenacious 
of truth and honour. 

We say nothing here of the unhappy 
individuals of the Protestant party, 
whose conduct was, in every respect, 
a contrast to that of this most worthy 
Roman Catholic ; individuals, some of 
them of high Conservative professions, 
but who basely betrayed their cause. 
Our feelings towards them ure those of 
compassion, rather than indignation, 
and we only hope that something may 
be done for them, by those to whom 
they sold themselves, which may, in 
some degree, compensate them for the 
loss of character which they have in- 
curred, and afford them some tempo- 
rary refuge from the reproaches of 
their own consciences. We will here 
mention no names. Our desire, we 
say it in perfect sincerity, is not to 
wound these wretched men by an 
aggravation of their misdeeds, but only 
to hold them up as warnings, and to 
caution others by their example. In- 
deed, we know not whether it may not 
be truly said, that, upon the whole, 
good has been the result of the course 
which they pursued, rather than evil. 
We doubt if the marked abhorrence 
and disgust of the virtuous part of the 
community ever was so strongly ex- 
hibited, as when it became known that 
the cause of the Church and the Mo- 
narchy was deserted by men who were 
supposed, of all others, the most 
pledged by personal and professional 
considerations, to defend it. Even the 
faction with whom they voted, to the 
credit of that faction be it said, could 
not suppress the loathing with which 
they regarded conduct of which there 
could be but one explanation, namely, 
that for the base accomplishment of 
personal objects, these men betrayed 
their country and their God. We, 
therefore, wish them no worse than 
that which they have already experi- 
enced, and feel perfectly confident that, 
whatever be the promotion that may 
await them, there are fifty upon whom 
their conduct will operate as a warn- 
ing, for one whom it would influence 
as an example. 

To the middle classes of our coun- 
trymen, the empire is under great 
obligations. If political salvation is 
to be hoped for, it is in that class it 
will be found. The church question 
has stirred them up in England, and 
caused a spirit to manifest itself which 
has dismayed the profligate revolu- 
tionist:, who, judging from themselves, 
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did not conceive that there was any 
such thing as a sincere love of religion 
in the world. In Scotland the assault 
upon scriptural education has aroused 
the spirit of the descendants of John 
Knox, and ministers have been made 
to feel that that noble peuple will 
afford but little countenance to their 
infidel schemes, no matter how plausi- 
bly recommended. The church exten- 
sion project, which now engrosses the 
minds of its ministers, will, under Pro- 
vidence, be the means of exciting a 
feeling by which the hands of those 
who would uphold our venerable insti- 
tutions must be considerably strength- 
ened; and already have the volunta- 
ries, who are, as it were, the Indian 
allies of administration, been so dis- 
mayed and confounded, by the expo- 
sures which their wanton attacks have 
provoked, that they are everywhere 
withering away, and by and by they 
will be felt as an ineumbrance to any 
party, and even the most unprincipled 
ministers will be as desirous of getting 
rid of them, as heretofore they were 
solicitous for their assistance. Every 
where, therefore, our affairs, at pre- 
sent, look promising. Let us only 
cultivate the good feelings, and the 
good principles which are multiplying 
around us, and we shall soon be safe 
from all our enemies. But, as we be- 
fore observed, it is in the middle class 
that our hopes are chiefly centered. 
Upon them the reform bill has de- 
volved much of the power which was 
formerly in the hands of the landed 
aristocracy ; and as they use, or abuse 
it, our condition must be determined 
for good or for evil. We never parti- 
cipated in the apprehensions of many 
of our friends, that nothing but the 
most fearful abuses could result from 
entrusting such enormous power into 
hands, to say the very least, all unused 
to its exercise ; and that we should 
prepare ourselves for a rehearsal of 
scenes which would terminate in the 
horrors of the French revolution. We 
considered that the people of England 
were a Bible-reading and a gospel- 
hearing people, for more than three 
hundred years. They were also a 
people not unused to the posses- 
sion of liberty. We had no fear that 
“the stranger would get into their 
heads.” And we, therefore, saw a 
safety in the new state of things 
which many others might be very ex- 
cusable in not feeling to the same ex- 
tent, from a natural suspicion of the 
dangers which have generally accom- 
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panied a large increase of democratic 
privileges. They looked with pain to 
an exemplification of the general rule ; 
we looked with hope to an instance of 
the exception. And that hope, so fur 
from deserting us, has been, to a con- 
siderable extent, already realized. In 
England, our confidence in that great 
people has been nobly vindicated. In 
Scotland, it is a great deal to say, that, 
despite every thing which could be 
done to seduce or intimidate them, the 
Conservatives have nobly held their 
ground, And in Ireland, nothing but 
priestly interference and popular inti- 
midation, joined to government influ- 
ence, could have prevented the Con- 
servatives from considerably improving 
their condition, or broken the force 
of that strong reaction, by which al- 
most al] denominations of Protestants, 
and absolutely all classes of propertied 
men, are now beginning to see that 
there can be no hope for the country, 
if the Whig-Radicals should continue 
to possess a majority in parliament. 
Now the question is, how these 
good dispositions may best be improv- 
ed and extended. That is the prob- 
Jem which should at present occupy 
the attention of every man who feels 
that he has a stake in the country. By 
what means may we increase the num- 
bers of those who are alive to the 
perils that surround us, and prepared 
to take the only effectual steps for 
giving the country a governmeut under 
which life and property may be se- 
eure? How may we best defend con- 
stitutional liberty and social order, the 
palace and the cottage, the throne and 
the altar? Manifestly, we would say, 
by extending the convictions, in virtue 
of which they may be understood and 
reverenced, as well as a knowledge of 
the dangers by which they are me- 
naced, from ignorant, from unprinci- 
pled, or from malignant legislation. 
Let this be done systematically and 
energetically, and the result must be 
such an increase of Conservative vir- 
tue and vigour as will soon displace a 
guilty adutinistration. But, for this 
purpose, we must take a leaf out of 
the book of our enemies. Associations 
will be necessary, by which men who 
think alike may be brought together, 
and by which they may be mutually 
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strengthened and encouraged in their 
honest convictions. Men of weight 
and influence must occasionally come 
forward, for the purpose of discoursing 
before them upon topics of pressing 
and general concern, and refuting the 
sophistry of gainsayers, by whom 
plausible delusions are disseminated 
amongst the people.* Upon this we 
lay great stress. Most deeply are we 
persuaded, that if only common justice 
were done to the cause of truth, it 
would be speedily and signally tri- 
umphant. And surely our able men 
could not better employ their ability, 
than by illuminating the minds of their 
humbler brethren, upon subjects of 
pressing public interest, concerning 
which they cannot be left in ignorance, 
without a fatdl compromise of public 
safety. 

And this may also be done by the 
dissemination of such publications as 
are calculated to diffuse sound views 
and right principles, upon the great 
subjects that at present claim so much 
of public attention. Ill weeds, the 
proverb says, thrive a-pace. They re- 
quire no encouragement. Radicalism, 
in all its pestilent varieties, is so con- 
genial with ignorance and depravity, 
as well as so plausible in its accommo- 
dations to the weakness, and so skilful 
and insidious in its ministrations to the 
vanity, the presumption, the self-suf- 
ficiency, the arrogance, and the pre- 
cipitancy of our nature, that it requires 
no other aid than that which it. derives 
from the hot-bed of passion and pre- 
judice, in which, without care or cule 
ture on our part, it finds itself deposited, 
and where it flourishes with a rank 
luxuriance. Conservative principles, 
on the other hand, can only take root 
in cleared and cultivated ground, and 
it is only when cherished with the ten- 
derest care, that good fruits are to be 
expected from them. It is, in fact, all 
up-hill work in the one case—it ig all 
down-hill work in the other. Now 
this, at once, indicates the policy that 
should be pursued, by those who desire 
the salvation of the country, from a 
system that cannot be much longer 
persevered in, without eventuating in 
universal ruin. They should do all 
that is in their power to make the 
press a wholesome corrective of the 





* We cannot do better than refer to what has been already done in that way, by 
the Dublin Metropolitan Conservative Society, in Dawson-street. Dr. Martin’s 
exposition of the voluntary system, Mr. Fleury’s exposition of the system of na- 
tional education, and Dr. Longfield’s exposition of the Roman Catholic oath, will 


not soon be forgotten by those who heard them. 
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vices and the errors which are epi- 
demic ; and emulate their adversaries, 
in their zeal and their earnestness to 
propagate sound convictions. .4gainst 
the press they cannot stand—without 
the press they can do nothing. And 
unless they do what in them lies to 
make their own of that instrument, 
which, whether for good or for evil, 
possesses, at the present day, even 
more than the boasted omnipotence of 
parliament, there is nothing rash in 
predicting that a swinish democracy 
will speedily trample them under feet ; 
and it matters little whether the insti- 
tutions which they would fain preserve 
perish through their negligence or their 
corruption. 

One hopeful feature in the signs of 
the times, presents itself in the interest 
evinced by the people of England re- 
specting the Irish elections. The sub- 
scriptions which have been set on foot 
with that view, have done more to dis- 
may the Destructives in this country, 
than any one event which has occurred 
for many years. And that, not merely 
because money is being collected to 
sustain the righteous cause, as because 
that cause is now likely to be made 
thoroughly known, and the Irish Radi- 
cals and political Romanists are well 
aware that half their efficacy will be 
destroyed, when light is let in upon 
their misdeeds, and when they can no 
longer carry on their operations under 
the cover of darkness. 

This, then, is the point of view in 
which we would recommend the Irish 


petition fund to the special attention of 


the people of England. It will induce 
all who take an interest in it, to ac- 
quaint themselves specifically with the 
state of the country. It will bring un- 
der their view the tremendous influence 
exerted by the priests and the agitators, 
to render freedom of election a farce, 
when it is not made a tragedy, by the 
murder or the mutilation of those who 
may venture to give expression to their 
honest convictions. Let the scenes 
which took place in Tipperary, in 
Limerick, in Waterford, in Wicklow, 
in Wexford, in Longford, in Sligo, in 
the Queen’s County, and in many 
other places, be but faithfully presented 
to the people of England, and a feeling 
of indignation and of abhorrence must 
be aroused, which will make the priests 
and O'Connell tremble. They will 
feel that the hand of every honest and 
Christian man must be against them, 
when the courses are known by which 
they sccure their majority in parlia- 
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ment. They will feel that they can 
no longer mystify the public, by the 
juggleries of an unprincipled press, 
The truth will be made known, and the 
lying oracles will be put to silence, 
“ Justice to Ireland” will soon be un- 
derstood according to its real import. 
The people of England will begin to 
see that justice must be done upon the 
agitators, before justice can be done to 
the people. They will begin to see 
that Church robbery is not justice ; 
that the proscription and murder of 
the clergy is not justice ; that the vir. 
tual disfranchisement of the legally 
qualified electors, and the virtual con- 
ferring of their rights and privileges 
upon non-electors, is not justice ; that 
connivance at the workings of a diabo- 
lical conspiracy which now pervades 
the whole country, is not justice ; that 
the promotion of ring-leaders in that 
conspiracy to places in the police, or 
the placing them at the head of schools 
for national education, is not likely to 
promote the peace of the country, or 
to forward any one of the ends of good 
government in Ireland. And seeing 
all this, the remedy for it must readily 
yresent itself, and no infatuation, it is 
Saeed, will be of power to prevent 
that remedy from being adopted. 

It is not, therefore, the amount of 
the subscription, whatever that may be, 
which may be raised in England, that 
raises our hopes, or strikes terror into 
the hearts of the agitators in Ireland. 
We look to other and higher results, 
We regard the movement that is now 
being made, with delight, because we 
look upon it as the forerunner of a 
moral influence, which must speedily 
detect the frauds, and defeat the malice 
of the worst enemies of Ireland. It 
should, therefore, be the object of 
every lover of his country, to make 
known in every possible way the whole 
extent of our real evils. We see what 
has been already done by a _ perse- 
verance in fraud and falsehood. We 
see how, by this means, the honest 

people of England have been deceived. 
Let us not doubt, then, the effect that 
must be produced by an exposure of 
this nefarious system. Let us, we re- 
peat it again and again, tear off the 
flimsy covering by which our adver- 
saries have hitherto contrived to 
conceal PERJURY and MURDER. Let 
the cloven foot be bared. Let the 
dreadful implements which they have 
used in carrying on their evil work, be 
held conspicuously in view, and no 
man who is not willing to bear, on his 
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forehead, the brand of Cain, will, any 
longer, give them countenance. Even 
their radical auxiliaries will be revolted 
or put toshame. If they do not shrink 
with abhorrence from such associates, 
they will eschew the disgrace of being 
any longer connected with them, when 
they are the convicted abettors of a 
course of violence, and oppression, and 
deceit, which must attach condign 
infamy upon all its supporters. We 
repeat it, the very extremity to which 
things have come in Ireland, inspires 
us with confidence. When the worst 
is once known, the worst has been felt ; 
and the very calamities from which 
there seemed to be no escape, may be, 
under Providence, the means of excit- 
ing that feeling on our behalf, to which 
we shall be indebted for our salvation. 

If what we desire on this subject 
were but wisely and vigorously done 
by our Conservatives, we could have 
no doubt about the result ; and if we 
have any doubts, they arise from an 
apprehension that, from timidity, or 
indolence, or bashfulness, or want of 
persevering energy, it may be left un- 
done, or be but half done. In that 
case, we will be playing the game of 
our enemies. We will, as it were, 
suffer judgment by default. It must, 
indeed, be the height of infatuation to 
suppose that we can have the benefit 
of our right, while they continue to 
enjoy the advantage of ¢heir wrong. 
The old cry of “justice to Ireland,” 
will be raised and echoed by the De- 
structives, until an impression has been 
produced, against which the friends of 
truth and order shall in vain contend, 
and the foulest oppressions, and the 
grossest abuses will be imposed upon 
the people of Ireland, as enlightened 
and beneficent legislation. 

Corporate reform, in the sense that 
O'Connell demands it, is the grossest 
abuse of municipal privileges that ever 
was pretended to. be practised. Give 
him but that, and he need ask no more 
—he can easily éake the remainder. 
Grieved are we to see Lord Wicklow, 
and some few others in the House of 
Lords, for whom we have an unfeigned 
respect, so far deluded upon this sub- 


ject, as to be willing to go a certain 


length in the conferring upon certain 
towns in Ireland municipal corpora- 
tions. We believe they do not contem- 
plate them as likely to do any positive 
good ; but only as gratifying, to a cer- 
tain extent, a popular feeling, which 
cannot be safely altogether resisted. 
Now, this mode of viewing such ques- 
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tions we deprecate as most unsound. 
Our reasous for so considering it, it is 
not necessary here to enlarge upon. 
We see neither wisdom or policy in 
timid and unprincipled concession to 
the folly or the madness of the people. 
Neither do we feel that we pay any 
compliment to the intelligence of the 
people, by supposing that they cannot 
bear to be told the truth, and that they 
must be humoured like wayward chil- 
dren, if we would please them. On 
the contrary, our day conviction is, 
that the people are easiest managed 
by being told the truth; and that a 
candid avowal of the formidable ob- 
jections which lie against a favourite 
measure, will, in the end, much more 
surely conciliate their respect and con- 
fidence, than a compliance with their 
wishes, which proceeds from a timid 
apprehension of incurring their dis- 
pleasure. We do not venture to say 
that Lord Wicklow is moved by any 
such motive. To the extent that he 
advocates municipal corporations, he 
may conceive them a positive good ; 
and until his plan is specifically de- 
tailed, we have no right to pronouace 
either upon its expediency or wisdom. 
But if he would give them to Ireland 
merely because they have been given 
to England, we withdraw nothing which 
we have said in disapprobation of such 
a course ; and unless the evils to be ap- 
prehended from them are guarded 
against by provisoes such as we have 
never yet met with any one whe would 
venture to promise, they must prove to 
the constitution of the country, what 
wine would prove to a consumptive 
patient, a stimulus which would aggra- 
vate the disease under which we labour, 
and hasten our political dissolution. 
The education question is another 
upon which no sufficient stress has yet 
been laid by our Conservative states- 
men. We earnestly pray our Irish 
members to attend to it, and to weigh 
well its great importance. “Give me 
the making of the ballads for a people, 
and I will give you the making of their 
laws,” said Fletcher of Saltoun ; there- 
by wisely intimating, that that which 
unconsciously engages and influences 
the imagination and affections, must be 
more powerful in governing individuals, 
than that which would fain exert a 
more imperious dominion over them, 
by moderating their desires,or coercing 
their inclinations. Now, so say we, 
respecting the system of the national 
schools. Give us the appoimiment of 
the schoolmaster, and the rules aud re- 
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gulations prescribed by the system, are 
of comparatively little importance. 
And under the national system, as ad mi- 
nistered in Ireland, in nine cases out of 
ten, the appointment of the master is in 
the Roman Catholic priest. This point 
has been admirably insisted on and 
exemplified by Mr. Colquhoun, mem- 
ber of parliament for Kilmarnock, in 
his evidence before the committee of 
the House of Lords. He has, also, we 
are glad to perceive, in a series of 
sane addressed to the Rev. James 
Carlile, enforced what he there stated, 
with a fulness and a clearness which 
leave nothing to be desired, except 
that the letters should be collected and 
published in a more permanent form, 
for the purpose of being brought under 
the notice of those by whose award the 
matter in dispute must be finally de- 
cided. Indeed, we know not how 
any fair-minded man could peruse what 
he has sail or written, without being 
convinced that a more destructive ex- 
periment never was made upon the 
morals of a whole people, than that 
which has now received the sanction 
of parliament, and that it cannot be 
persevered in, without leading to re- 
sults, for which, when the evil has pro- 
gressed a very little more, we may in 
vain look for a re medy. The effect 
of the system has been, and will be, ¢o 
re-introduce into active employment the 
pestilent fellows and movers of sedition 
who for merly held sway in the hedge- 
schools, and whom the labours of the 
various benevolent societies, who interested 
themselves in the education of the Trish, 


had been successful in throwing out of 


employment. It is no wonder that a 
system like this should have gained the 
good will of all who desire that a sus- 
ceptible and imaginative people should 
be trained in anti-Protestant and anti- 
Anglican antipathies, and leavened 
with the feelings or the principles which 


would lead them to desire a repeal of 


the union. We laugh at the man who 
hesitates to believe that such a course 
can be persevered in without convulsing 
Ireland, and dismembering the empire. 
We write advisedly ; we know what 
we say. For Lord Stanle 'y, who in- 
troduced the system, we have a pro- 
found respect. We are not more con- 
vinced that he acted not wisely, than 
that he intended well. Whether the 


constitution of his mind, or the bent of 


his character, be or be not such as 
would lead him, upon a careful re-exa- 
mination of the subject, to retrace his 
teps, we know not; but this we do 


know, that he would despise us, if, 
with our conviction upon the subject, 
we hesitated for one moment to de- 
nounce the project, as one founded in 
error, and fraught with danger. 

The practical question is simply 
this, is it safe or expedient to give to 
the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood 
the control of the national education ? 
If there is any person who can pro-« 
nounce affirmatively respecting such a 
proposition, he must either be leagued 
in partnership with that priesthood, or 
he can know nothing of the state of 
Ireland. We leave wholly out of ac- 
count the miserable creatures, the 
hangers-on of the National Board, and 
the Mulgrave sycophants, who know 
nothing of principle, but as it is a co- 
relative to interest, and who seek no- 
thing in the support they give to any 
public question, beyond their own ad- 
vancement. But, with the exception 
of these, the repealers, and those who, 
from gross and ignorant partizanship, 
are the blind and unconscious favourers 
of repeal, no sane man can pronounce, 
that to entrust the conduct of a sys- 
tem of national education, which is to 
mould the minds and determine the 
characters of the lower classes in Ire- 
land to the Romish clergy, could be 
either safe or expedient. Therefore it 
is, that the enlightened Protestant 
clergy have so loudly protested against 
it. Therefore it is, that it has been 
met by such loud reclamation from all 
those enlightened and pious laymen, 
who first took the lead in instructing 
the minds of the humbler classes, and 
to whom the country was indebted for 
banishing a course of reading and a 
race of teachers, by which the pea- 
santry were trained in lawlessness and 
disorder. They see that the new sys- 
tem must bring back all the old evils 
again ; and, therefore, with both their 
hands, they protest against a course of 
proceeding, which will not send peace 
amongst their countrymen “but a 
sword,” and which is sure to provoke 
ill will amongst men, and promote dis- 
honour to God in the highest. 

“The present system cannot work 
well, because the established clergy 
will not join in it. If they would only 
lend it their countenance, it would do 
beautifully. Surely, now that the 
government are bent upon upholding 
it, it would be less hurtful with their 
countenance than it can be without it.” 
This is the language of the advocates 
of the system. But to this it may be 
at once replied, that the established 
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clergy abstain from a connection with 
it, not from any indignant feeling that 
they have been detruded from their 
proper place, but from a deep con- 
viction that no countenance which they 
could give it, and no superintendence 
which they could exercise, could pre- 
vent it doing more evil than good. If 
good, in the least degree, were to pre- 
dominate from the present experiment, 
we are persuaded that they would 
be amongst its firmest supporters. 
Although they might not be able to 
do all the good which they would de- 
sire, by all means, most cheerfully 
would they avail themselves of its in- 
strumentality in doing all the good 
which they could ; if, as we have said, 
good and not evil were in any material 
degree sure to predominate. But they 
well know what the result must ne- 
cessarily be ; and we recognise both 
wisdom and virtue in leaving, as far as 
they are concerned, the system in the 
hands of its projectors. Their part 
and duty is, to bear a solemn testimony 
against it. This they have most nobly 


done. And we are well persuaded 
that in thus discharging their. consci- 
ences, and, without regard to personal 
consequences, washing their hands out 
of any concern in what they must 
firmly believe to be a scheme for the 
moral and pulitical contamination, and 
perversion of a whole people, they are 
best acting in the spirit of their calling, 
and indeed, taking the only course 
which they could consistently take, as 
honest men, or enlightened Christians. 

But we must conclude. The new 
parliament will svon be put to the test. 
What it is made of will speedily ap- 
pear. Upon union and concert amongst 
Conservatives, the salvation of the em- 
pire now entirely depends. May they 
be awake to the awful responsibilities 
of their high calling, and vindicate the 
choice of those who, relying on their 
wisdom and their virtue, sent them to 
fight in their behalf, what may be the 
last battle of the constitution, “ Eng- 
land expects that every man will do 
his duty.” 


THE ORPHANS OF DUNASKER. 


By the Author of “ Hyacinth O’Gara,” “ Irish Priests and English Landlords,” &c. 


CHAP. I. 


Tue village of Dunasker is one 
of the prettiest in Ireland; not 
merely from situation, but from its 
general air of neatness ; together with 
something like taste in the archi- 
tecture of the cottages, and an atten- 
tion to rustic ornament—the cheapest 
of all kind of ornament, and, at the 
same time, the most neglected by our 
countrymen of all ranks, who are con- 
tented, from generation to generation, 
to build the same style of unsightly 
cabin, or the canister-shaped, staring 
combination of stone, and mortar, and 
slates, called a comfortable house, 
without porch, or verandah, or pro- 


jecting roof—stuck up in the middle of 


a field, in all the naked simplicity of 
white-wash. There was, however, 
quite sufficient nationality about it to 
silence the complaint, sometimes made 
by the admirers of primitive habits 
and manners, that, in the present rage 
for improvement, all that is interesting 
from peculiarity, or romantic from as- 
sociation, will disappear under the pre- 
valence of a system, which will polish 
the whole world into a most uninterest- 
ing uniformity ; so that the intellec- 
tual traveller can have no possible in- 


ducement for visiting foreign countries 
except the mere love of locomotion ; 
as his own neighbourhood can afford 
a perfect fac-simile of the habits, and 
manners, and occupations of all that 
the sun rises upon. Whether such a 
state of things be likely to occur 
through the instrumentality of that 
mighty magician, the school-master, 
abroad and at home, we cannot say ; 
neither, whether the world would gain 
or lose much by the exchange ; but of 
this we are certain, that Ireland will 
be the last country at least in Pro- 
testant Christendom, to submit to such 
unpoetical innovations. She has hi- 
therto stoutly resisted the encroach- 
ments of improvement, so called ; and 
bids fair to continue the opposition 
with the happiest results, 

It would be, however, unfair to give 
all the credit of this perseverance in 
well-doing to our countrymen. Truth 
requires us to say that they must, long 
since, have borne the yoke of compa- 
rative civilization—nay, there were 
times, and those not a few, when they 
were so foolishly new-fangled’ as to 
show something like a willingness to 
bend their necks to it, had not Eng- 
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land, generous, disinterested England, 
spiritedly come to their assistance, 
and, on every symptom of weakness, 
roused their dying energies, and used 
the most powerful arguments to per- 
suade them to continue in their primi- 
tive simplicity. For this, we owe her 
a debt of gratitude, which, to our 
credit be it spoken, we are not slack 
to pay. She is daily and hourly reap- 
ing the reward of her good deeds ; 
and now, that she is advancing in 
years, and somewhat weakened by the 
infirmities natural to length of days, 
she has the consolation of receiving 
the warmest professions of attachment, 
and the most zealous offers of assist- 
ance and support from her so-disinte- 
restedly-adopted, and more-than-mater- 
nally-indulged child. 

Notwithstanding her praiseworthy 
efforts to keep the Irish a distinct and 
primitive people, from the days of 
Harry Plantagenet, who paid us the 
first unceremonious and consolatory 
visit, to this good time, yet it is well 
known that repeated attempts have 
been made by well-meaning, though 
(we suppose) mistaken people, to break 
in upon this system ; and though brow- 
beat, and langhe d at, and “lectured 
pretty sharply by high authorities ; 
and opposed with might and main by 
an influential body of anti-improvers 
at home, they have succeeded, on a 
small scale, here and there, in carrying 
their object into effect. 

Among the most persevering inno- 
vators was Colonel Asker, proprietor 
of the village to which we have al- 
ready introduced our readers. On 
succeeding to the property by the 
death of an absentee uncle, he found 
the whole estate in complete Irish 
order—a state of things which had 
satisfied his ancestors for many gene- 
rations, but which he could not quite 
agree with. He, accordingly, planned 
various changes ; and, by degrees, car- 
ried some of his plans into operation, 
undismayed by the prognostications of 
his agent, or the bitter denunciations 
of the Romish priesthood. From the 
first, he set his heart upon remodel- 
ling Dunasker, which, unfortunately for 
its peace, was situated within a stone’s 
throw of the principal entrance to his 
magnificent demesne ; and, what was 
more unfortunate, happened, with the 
exception of a few plots of ground, to 


be all out of lease upon the demise of 


the late Mr. Asker. ' The work of re- 
formation immediately began there. 
He found an able assistant in Mr. 
Ravenscroft, the rector of the parish ; 


and a number of ladies having formed 
themselves into a visiting committee to 
inspect the in-and-out-door arrange- 
ments of the cottage-holders, who were 
willing to comply with the new regula- 
tions, the work went on with spirit. 
A relentless crusade was carried on 
against the poor pigs, who, from time 
immemorial, were allowed the privi- 
lege of walking, and sleeping, and 
rooting through the length and breadth 
of the village. They were now shut 
up in durance, vile or comfortable, as 
it suited their owners’ fancies to pro- 
vide for them; many of whom loudly 
protested against the cruelty of con- 
fining such innocent brutes, that never 
gave trouble, one way or other, but 
just furraged for themselves, and made 
the place look comfortable and Chris- 
tian-like. But aristocratic tyranny 
would not listen to reason ; and the 
pigs were ever after obliged to live and 
die in obscurity. The dunghill and 
the duck-pool were also forced to 
change places from the front to the 
rere; and such a number of new 
fashions were introduced, that, as 
Peggy M‘Clusker complained, “the 
poor place wouldn't know itself, if it 
had eyes to see the differ.” 

In an amazingly short time the e prin- 
cipal street retained but few of its ori- 
ginal features. The zigzag mud cabins, 
inhabited by petty dealers, who all ad- 
vertised “good dry lodgings,” and thus 
gave harbour and encouragement to 
vagrants of all descriptions, were soon 
pulled down, and their inhabitants ac- 
commodated with tenements in less con- 
spicuous situations, unless they entered 
into all the plans of their landlord ; 
and a number of comfortable and orna- 
mental cottages built in their place, 
which, for the most part, were tenanted 
by persons in the middling walks of 
life, who, some of them at least, ac- 
quired a taste for neatness and cleanli- 
ness, when they found that such real 
luxuries could be enjoyed at a very 
moderate expense of time and trouble. 
Besides, premiums in money were an- 
nually granted in proportion to the im- 
provements, interior, and exterior, viz. 


So much for the mere cleanliness of 


white-wash. So much for the well- 
stocked, and neatly-kept garden, or 
clipped thorn hedge ; and more again, 
if the in-door economy corresponded 
with the outward appearance; and 
thus, many who had passed half the 
term of human life without “ever 
bothering themselves about posies, or 
gravel walks, or them sort of out-of- 
the-way-things-for-a-poor-body,” were 
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now often seen in a summer's evening, 
nailing up the straggling sprays of the 
various plants reaching to the roof of 
their houses, or weeding the little 
flower-plot before the door. 

Much was done, no doubt, but still, 
a few demurrers among the old resi- 
denters spoiled, in a great degree, the 
effect of the tout en semble, by their 
rigid adherence to old customs, in 
spite of fee or reward. Every stranger 
wondered why Colonel Asker could 
possibly permit ¢hat abominable old 
cabin to stand in all its ugliness and 
raggedness close by the beautiful ve- 
randahed cottage-house, the residence 
of the curate; or asked, what, in the 
name of taste, persuaded him to tvle- 
rate that nuisance, in the shape of an 
old barn that encroached upon the 
garden of the picturesque school- 
house. Nobody could be more alive 
to the beggarly appearance of these 
two objects than the Colonel ; but, as 
he often querulously asked, when they 
were pointed out to him by an admir- 
ing visitor, what could he do? These 
said tenements were in the possession 
of widows, both old women. Betty 
Cranley, the curate’s unwelcome and 
unbecoming neighbour, had a lease of 
her holding for her own life ; and, con- 
sequently, could not be disturbed. She 
could only be advised, or scolded, or 
coaxed, or bought out; and none of 
these arguments, though tried over and 
over again, could move her. She said 
that she was a woman who was ever 
content. That she looked for no fa- 
vour or commendation, more nor what 
she was willing to ax. That she had 
enough to live on in dacency, without 
coveting could and hardship, with pav- 
ing stones before the door to wear out 
her feet, or trees to keep the day-light 
from her eyes, that wasn’t growing 
sharp with years; and that she wasn't 
consated to want more goodness, nor 
what it pleased God to send her.” 
Her obstinacy was unconquerable ; 
aud after many most strenuous efforts 
from various quarters, to soften her 
into a yielding mood, she was allowed 
to follow her own fancy in peace. 

But the time came when, in spite of 
herself, an impression was made on 
Mrs. Cranley’s hard heart. Her next 
door neighbour, who had been per- 
suaded to comply with the new regula- 
tions, was rewarded on the annual in- 
spection of her premises by the visit- 
ing ladies, with the highest premium, 
as a reward for the order and regu- 
larity, and cleanliness, to which she 
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had reduced her hitherto most slat- 
ternly establishment; and, two Sun- 
days after, walked off to the chapel, 
attended by her three daughters, each 
in drab-coloured cloth mantles ; while 
the matron, in addition to her own 
handsome, new cloak, sported no fewer 
than two new silk handkerchiefs—one 
of bright yellow, over her cap—the 
other of deep pink, cross-barred with 
gosling green, tied carelessly round 
her neck, with a large bow in front. 
Now, Betty had a particular fancy for 
silk handkerchiefs, which she could 
seldom indulge, from the smallness of 
her income, and the demands made 
upon her by a_ good-for-nothing, 
drunken son; and she began seriously 
to consider that fifty shillings would 
be as much in her pocket as in Nancy 
Dollaway’s ; and, that if some trouble 
was got by the earning, why, after all, 
there was little to be bad in this world 
without trouble, before or after. For 
four Sundays she patiently—Anglice, 
impatiently—bore the bright vision of 
Mrs. Dollaway and her daughter's daz- 
zling the eyes of all beholders by their 
magnificence, when she, at length, re- 
solved that before the next summer, 
they should hide their diminished 
heads before her superior taste, “ if,” 
as she said, “she was to scour and 
whitewash herself black in the face.” 
Lest her ardour should cool, she in- 
stantly sent a message to Miss Cherry 
Cartwright, the most active and inde- 
fatigable of the lady-reformers, to say, 
that if a garden-boy was sent from the 
castle; and if the steward would or- 
der one of the men to manage the 
lime ; and if the carpenter was sent to 
knock up a few conveniences, she 
might see if she wouldn’t have her 
own place more genteel, and more 
what-it-ought-to-be, nor some that got 
credit for a bit of outside shew-off. 

Miss Cartwright was prepared to 
satisfy every demand, however exorbi- 
tant; and set out early the next day, 
in high spirits, to begin her manceu- 
vres. But disappointment most unex- 
pectedly awaited her. A visitor had 
been there before her, in the person of 
the Reverend Mr. Feeny—coadjutor 
of the parish ; and Mrs. Cranley 

aving opened her mind to him on the 
subject of her intended operations, re- 
quested his opinion and advice, without 
which she seldom ventured to act, un- 
less when determined to have her own 
way. 

“Troth, Betty,” began her pastor, 
when he heard all she had to say, “I'd 
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be sorry to doubt your sense, and dis- 
cretion, having more opinion of your 
judgment than many in the place be- 
sides—and it’s not to your face I say 
it, but behind your back, I give you 
that commendation. But I’ve a mis- 
giving that I must hold my tongue 
hereatter, if you take to heretic fashions. 
I never faulted this house. J got 
many a good dinner in it, and I hoped 
to get more, if your life was spared, 
and to see it throng with the neigh- 
bours, when | had a station in it. But 
when you tie yourself up under the 
rules of Miss Cartwright and her fac- 
tion, you can’t have a welcome for me 
or auy poor Christian ; for I wont go 
any where where my poor flock wont 
have recourse to me. That I tell you 
fair ; and sure you couldn’t be glad to 
see them if they hadn't genteel shoes 
that wouldn't mark your floor ?” 

“ Mr. Feeny,” she answered quickly, 
“if I was a queen I'd never shut my 
door again’ a holy man like you, or 
the greatest vagabond or blackguard 
that you might bring in your company 
—so make your mind asy about that. 

“I never misdoubted your good 
heart, Betty; only you are too asy 
imposed on. Answer me this—do you 
think that if the smell of a drop of 
punch was seen in the house the day 
alter a station—and you know you are 
a woman never begrudges what's be- 
coming on them occasions—now, do 
you think that they wouldn’t withhold 
their dirty little bribe for that excuse, 
though you slaved like a pack-horse 
for it the whole year out ?” 

Mrs. Cranley paused for a moment. 

“Maybe so,” she answered. “I 
wouldn't put it past them. But, Mr. 
Feeny dear, they never said one word 
about the like to Nancy Dollaway— 
and what a gathering had she last 
March! and what a kick-up did some 
of them make before they went home!” 

“They had their own rasons for 
that, Betty; and they have deeper 
rasons, ¢hat I can tell you. All they 
want is to get proper footing in your 
house, and then you'll see how soon 
the Testament will be slipt out of the 
pocket, and you'll have to listen to 
what your poor soul will be screeching 
for long enough after you are dead 
and buried.” 

“Still, Mr. Feeny, what surprises 
me is, how they never proffer the like 
to Nancy. Barring advising her to 
send the childer to their school, which 
she never would if they let her alone, 
and never meddle or make from one 





half year’s end to the other. And 
what makes you think they'd be harder 
on me ?” 

“ Now, woman alive! wont you see 
through them?” asked the priest an- 
grily. “ They can’t murder us outright 
—thanks to our own courage for that ; 
so they will turn us to the best ac- 
count they can, Hasn't he up at the 
castle a mighty great tenderness for 
that makes him so desirous to 

ave flowers in your garden and rails 
before your door? Isn't Miss Cart- 
wright wonderful generous, too, with 
her basket on her arm, and her little 
penny books to give, where the penny 
itself would be more wanting ? and as 
far as I can hear, she dont do much in 
the way of charity.” 

Mrs. Cranley felt very much inclined 
to assent to this libel upon the lady, 
had not something like a qualm of con- 
science stuck in her throat, when she 
remembered that a certain article of 
her own dress, made of that material 
called flannel, could give the lie direct 
to such an assertion; and that the 
blankets on her bed were ready to add 
their testimony to Miss Cartwright’s 
liberality ; she, therefore, only grum- 
bled a little about the poverty of the 
peer. and aguin adverted to Nancy 

ollaway, and how well she made her 
way with all sorts. 

“ Not at all,” he answered. “She 
dont give me satisfaction. I have my 
eye upon her; and if I see her cur- 
rying favour with our enemies, I'll play 
her a trick she wont forget in a hurry. 
Betty, have done with that pack, and 
don’t let them be laughing at you in 
their sleeve. The short and the long 
of it is this—provided they can make 
you and the like of you scavengers for 
the Protestants, so that they will have 
a clean walk to church, they didn’t 
care if you lived upon one meal a day 
for a hundred years, and you know 
that well.” 

Betty’s spirit rose superior to all 
the advantages to be gained by such 
degradation. She wished that her two 
hands might be cut off, by means which 
we shall not specify, before she would 
demean herself to so low a station ; 
and the priest having added more ar- 
guments of the same kind, soon after 
left her in the most anti-improving 
frame of mind possible. She was 
sulky and mysterious to Miss Cart- 
wright on her arrival. She said the 
gossoon made a mistake, as they al- 
ways do. That she wanted nobody to 
darken her door that wasn’t contented 
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with the place, just as it was. That 
she had her own reasons for doing 
what she did, and that she never 
changed her mind in all her life for 
one minute only of an’ odd time, for 
her own convenience ; and that she 
was too wake, and too donny, and too 
poor, and too bad every way, to want 
to be one bit better off in the world 
than she was at that present minute. 
Her visitor knew fom long experi- 


ence that expostulation was useless ; 


she, therefore, made the best retreat 
she could without compromising her 
dignity ; and immediately proceeded to 
call _ Peggy M‘Clusker, the other 
troublesome widow, who, though 
equally annoying by her inveterate 
slovenliness, was always civil and oblig- 
ing; and if she never profited by ad- 
vice, was very grateful for it, particu- 
larly when offered by rale quality, such 
as she acknowledged Miss Cherry to 
be, both by father and mother. 


CHAP, Il. 


Mrs. M‘Clusker was very differently 
circumstanced from her neighbour- 
widow. Her cabin was out of lease 
on her husband’s death some years be- 
fore: and while the one kept her 
ground, strong in her independence, 
the other was allowed to remain on 
sufferance. In fact, Colonel Asker 
could not get rid of her without apply- 
ing to means which he would not use. 
She had been threatened with an eject- 
ment. She had been ejected, so far as 
mere law forms went. She was offered 
her choice of six houses in the two 
lanes. She was offered an annuity if 
she changed her residence, no matter 
where. It was proposed to build for 
her a new house on the site of her old 
cabin ; but nothing could move her. 
At last, Colonel Asker, who had here- 
tofore corresponded with her through 
the medium of a third person, sought 
a personal interview, and at once, de- 
sired her to name her own terms, and 
that if he possibly could he would ac- 
cede to them, provided she gave up 
the house without further trouble. 

“Oh then, if it isn’t myself that is 
obliged to your honour and the madam, 
and why wouldn't I, for your goodness 
to me? And the sorrah thing do I 
want, nor one bit of trouble will I ever 
give to gentle or simple, if I’m just 
let to live and die in the place where 
Dennis left me, and that he built with 
his own two hands.” 

“ My good woman ! the thing is im- 

ossible ; you must give up the house 
Ceoedienate I want it for a particular 
purpose; and you shall have a much 
more comfortable residence in the 


* Alms-house lane.” 


“There isn’t that house in all Ire- 
land,” she replied, “that would shoot 
me but this one only ; for, listen to 
me, plase your honour, and you'll see 
how it’s unpossible. When Denis died 
I made a vow to myself that where he 
lived I'd live, and that where he died 
I'd die; and would you have me for- 


swear myself like one of them horses 
under your coach there ?” 

“It was very silly of you to make 
such a vow, knowing that the keeping 
of it did not depend upon yourself. I 
cannot listen to such folly ; you must 
give up possession tomorrow. My 
steward will be with you in the morn- 
ing ; and if you act sensibly you shall 
be a gainer by the exchange.” 

“Your honour I know is joking. 
You'll never turn the widdy adrift upon 
the wide world !” 

“I mean no such thing. You shall 
be provided for; but I must have the 
house ; and Dixon has my orders to 
unroof it unless you give it up quietly.” 

“ Well,” she said, after a pause, 
“there will be a roof over my head 
too high for man’s hand to touch the 
rafters; and I'll be content with it; 
and I'll sit there in that corner where 
I seen the last of Denis, while there 
is a stone of the walls left; and then 
I wont leave it till they drag me from 
it; and then I'll never lie under a 
cover of thatch or slates if you don’t 
send me to jail, which maybe, is laid 
out for me, for any thing that I know.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Asker, who began 
to feel a strong interest in the poor 
woman, “ what objection can you have 
to allow a better house to be built on 
the very same spot, if you are the oc- 
eupier, which Colonel Asker is willing 
to allow ” 

“ Why, ma’am, sure your honour 
well knows that another house isn't 
the same. It’s these walls and that 
roof that I swore to abide by. I was 
fond of them because he had to say to 
them stone by stone, and stick by stick. 
Denis was the man put it together 
without help from mortal but myself ; 
and Denis 

“Pooh! Pooh!” said the colonel, 
the more pettishly, because he was de- 
termined to leave her undisturbed— 
“ who cares for Denis ?” 

The old woman felt keenly this im- 
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plied disrespect to her husband’s me- 
mory ; and though her worldly-all de- 
pended upon the friendship or forbear- 
ance of her landlord, she could not re- 
strain her indignation. 

“Who cares for him?” she asked 
indignantly. “I care for him; and 
more cares for him and his memory 
nor will ever care for—for—them that 
don’t deserve it. Good luck to you, 
sir, but if you can’t find in your heart 
to spare the living; let the dead lie 
quite in their grave ; them that never 
let fall from their tongue what would 
offend a stick, let alone a Christian. 
Would you bear it, ma'am,” turning 
quickly to Mrs. Asker, “if you were 
left to my disalation, and that it was 
demanded from you, who cared for the 
companion that made this unfortunate 
world, God help it! a pleasant place 
to you, while he was spared, though 
you, nor hundreds of you put to- 
gether, could never come near to un- 
derstand my loss ?” 

“Come away, my love,” said the 
colonel, moving towards the door. “ It 
is quite useless to reason with this 
woman; I suppose,” muttering to him- 
self, “that she must be left as she is.” 

“Stay for .one moment,” said the 
lady. “I have thought of an expedi- 
ent. Peggy, if Colonel Asker should 
permit you to remain here, you would 
not object, I hope, to allow the house 
to be thatched and whitewashed, and 
a few shrubs to be planted inside of a 
small paling in front ?” 

“Oh! blessings on your honour, do 
whatever you like with the outside, so 
you only leave the inside alone, and 
I'll be as tractable to your commands 
as any in Dunasker. [If it’s reglarity 
and show you want, I'll never stop 
rooting and rummaging from morning 
to night; and I'll wash the clay itself if 
it will give you pleasure.” 

A contract was immediately entered 
into. Peggy was to have her house 
neatly fitted up; the external decora- 
tions under the directions of the stew- 
ard ; the internal, so far as she would 
permit any change, under her own; 
and she volunteered her hand and 
word for it, that she would surprise 
his honour and her honour by the 
beautiful, and orderly, and clean ap- 
pearance that the place would assume 
once she fairly set about it. 

Peggy really meant to do what she 
said; and for the first month after the 
steward had completed his share in the 
contract, her house, though not alto- 
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gether in the style of the cottages on 
either side, was not absolutely a nui- 
sance. But this state of things did not 
long continue. The back door which 
she consented to have opened into the 
yard was inconvenient to the bench 
where she usually washed, end there- 
fore she was tempted to throw out the 
dirty water at the front entrance. This 
was particularly unfortunate, as the im- 
provements lately made having levelled 
the ground before the door, she lost 
the advantage of the beautiful fall, 
which had hitherto carried off all the 
slops at once into the middle of the 
street ; so that the visiting ladies were 
often more seriously annoyed in their 
passage through the flower garden, 
than in the good old times, when she 
was left to her own management. 
Then, the laurels and other evergreens 
were demolished under the daily weight 
of two or three heavy stuff quilts, her 
most valuable household ae which 
she took the opportunity of airing, 
while she had such excellent accom- 
modation ; and the paling disappeared 
piecemeal, by the marauding, she sup- 
posed, of unlucky childer, or any other 
chance that came across it. Again 
and again, the dilapidations were re- 
paired—the steward vehemently pro- 
testing that her extravagance would 
be the ruin of the master, at last. 
Colonel Asker threatened. Mrs. Asker 
expostulated and bribed. Miss Cart- 
wright, armed with hammer and nails, 
often repaired the various little 
breaches, which Peggy never saw 
before, and could see no harm in them 
when she did see them. Mrs. Small- 
craft lectured and showed her pictures 
of tidy houses ; and the other ladies 
did all that ladies could do, but Peggy 
M‘Clusker could never be radically re- 
formed. She promised, and thanked, 
and protested, and vindicated herself, 
and blamed others, and talked of Denis, 
and always contrived to have the last 
word. A half-yearly scrubbing and 
cleaning was all that could be expected 
from her; and Colonel Asker seldom 
interfered with her, unless some very 
outrageous nuisance, perpetrated by 
her, called for a visit from his steward ; 
when it was found that the easiest way 
to remedy it, was to offer to put things 
to rights without expostulation or an- 
ger. 

Miss Cartwright was welcomed with 
great cordiality by Peggy, who apolo- 
gized for the unreadiness of the place, by 
saying that she had not slept one wink 
the night before, with a pain in her 
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left shoulder, which, she believed, 
would never leave her till it finished 
her. 

“It is ay an attack of rheumatism, 
Peggy—such as you have every year 
at this season. You know you always 
complain of rheumatic pains when you 
catch cold.” 

“ Ah! the heaven's be praised! It’s 
not one complaint I’m trusting to, Miss 
Cherry. When one’s off another’s on; 
and that's the way with me this many 
a year.” 

“Oh, Peggy, Peggy! what have we 
here ?” exclaimed Miss Cartwright, 
rising in a hurry, on perceiving that a 
pane of one of the newly-glazed win- 
dows was broken; and the breach 
stopped by the crown of an old straw 
bonnet, which, in its best days, had 
covered her own head. 

Peggy began to explain how she 
had just crammed it into it to keep 
out the blast till she could borrow the 
price from a neighbour. But Miss 
Cartwright would not listen to any 
excuse, and seriously warned her that 
a recurrence of on practices might 
provoke Colonel Asker to proceed to 
the last extremities. 

“Troth, then, if he does,” she an- 
swered, “he'd soon be shamed before 
the world ; for, do I ever stop plasing 
him and giving him satisfaction? And 
I lave it to yourself, Miss Cherry, if it 
could be expected from one of my time 
of life to turn dancing master to cocks 
and hens, and teach them manners— 
what he coulda’t do himself, with all 
his knowledge.” 

“ What has this to do with stuffing 
the window with that odious old 
bonnet ?” 

“ Ah, then, Miss Cherry, don’t be 
too hard on me entirely. Why, wasn’t 
it that young pullet that bruck it on 
me last Tuesday ; and it’s a folly to 
talk, but she wont be kep out, if I was 
to sit scuulding at her till the tongue 
dropped out of my head.” 

“If you had accustomed your hens 
to roost in that nice little shed, which 
I had fitted up for them in the yard, 
such accidents would not occur.” 

“ Well, then, since I must spake it 
out, Miss Cherry, there’s no use in 
wanting me to be any thing but a poor 
slush, while I have that Girra Caille* 
there to put every thing to sixes and 
sevens.” 

“ Ah, listen to her,” cried the Girra 
Caille; “and she knows well enough 
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that it’s herself flatters them to sleep 
in the house; and that. it’s me that 
pelts them, and gives them many a 
good switching.” 

Mrs. M‘Clusker lost all patience at 
this unceremonious contradiction, and 
the avowed persecution of her favou- 
rites. 

“ What have you to do?” she asked, 
sharply, “to put in your word before 
your betters; and what right have 
you to meddle in my lawful business ? 
If I ever catch you at that work again, 
you unmaunerly lump, I’ll find aswiteh 
that will soon know the length and 
breadth of your lazy back.” 

“The never a ha’porth I care for 
what you say,” persisted the Girra 
Caille. “ WhilejI have a foot to stand 
on [ wont put up with it, to see the 
good living them gets, that is be- 
grudged to a Christian.” 

“ Now, Miss Cherry,” appealed Mrs. 
M‘Clusker, “ ant I a woman in a hun- 
dred to pass by all the discourse I get 
from that one, that isn’t kith or kin to 
me ; and that brings miscredit on me, 
in the house, and out of the house, 
with her vulgarness and her ignorance ? 
Why, if you were trying for a year, 
she'd still sit biass at a table—she’d 
sew with a pin as well as with a needle. 
She’d wash her good chequer apron in 
the water just after boiling the dinner ; 
and with all that, she has pride and 
consate, and would give her eyes for 
dress.” c 

“It wasn’t you gave me the chequer 
apron, any how,” growled the Girra 
Caille. “ And I'll wash it the way it 
plases myself best, and no other.” 

“ Ansty, | am displeased with you,” 
said Miss Cartwright, gravely. “ You 
behave very disrespectfully to your 
aunt, who has been invariably kind to 
you. If she complains of you, at 
times, she has, certainly, very good 
cause; and you should bear reproof 
without answering,” 

Ansty bore this reproof in silence ; 
and Miss Cartwright having requested 
Peggy to drop, for the present, the 
subject of her manifold imperfections, 
the remainder of the visit was occu- 
pied in planning some retreat for the 
hens within the house; for no other 
dormitory was thought sufficiently 
wholesome for such tenderly-reared 
birds, to which access could be had, 
without putting them to the trouble of 
breaking a wiudow, every time they 
wished to go to rest. A hole in the 


* Sippa caylle, literally, «a short girl.” The Girra Caille holds the same 
place in an Irish establishment as the gossoon. 
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back door was at length determined 
upon as the genteelist, as well as the 
least troublesome mode of ingress and 
egress for her feathered friends ; and 
the lady departed with the measure of 
the broken pane, which she promised 
to have repaired at her own expense, 
being apprehensive that so many de- 
mands upon the colonel, might, in the 
end, lead to something desperate on his 
vart. 

Mrs. M‘Clusker watched the pro- 
gress of Miss Cartwright down the 
whole length of the street, till she was 
fairly out of sight; when she turned 
into the house to vent her displeasure 
against the Girrah Ollah, who had, in 
the meantime, seated herself on her 
hunkers comfortably by the fire, armed 
with a long straw, with which she 
amused herself, alternately lighting and 
blowing it out. 

But before we proceed in our story, 
we think it due to our readers to inform 
them more particularly of a person to 
whom we are so far indebted, as that 
she helped us to a name for our 
story. 

Anastasia Rubily, better known in 
Dunasker, as the Girrah Ollah, was, as 
her designation expressed, short of sta- 
ture ; but whether her figure was well 
or ill-shaped, could not be guessed—at 
least, on a casual inspection—for her 
garments were so thrown on, and held 
together by such loose ligaments—be- 
sides nosort of regularity being ob- 
served in their distribution about her 
person—the petticoat often exchang- 
ing places with the neckerchief ; 
and the innermost of all, not unfre- 
quently veiling her head, on a rainy 
day—that she generally presented the 
appearance of a moving bundle of odds 
and ends. The same doubt hung over 
herage. Nothing could be guessed from 
her face. She might be eighteen— 
she might be thirty. Her features, 
which were good, had not the anima- 

tion of youth, yet they bore no abso- 
lute marks of age ; and her gait and at- 
titudes, which were slow and ungainly, 
were rather those of a cramped invalid, 
than of sinews stiffened by advanced 
years. Some persons, who had an odd 
kind of interest in her, wondered why 
she was not well-looking, while others 
wondered at that wonder, as they con- 
demned her to stark, staring, down- 
right ugliness. All, however, were 
obliged to confess that her hair ought 
to be beautiful. It was the richest au- 
burn—not red—like some would-be- 
auburn hair, that we have been called 
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upon to nick-name, much to the dis- 
quiet of our conscience ;—and it curled 
naturally, and grew with a luxuriance 
that blunted two pair of excellent 
scissors, belonging to Mrs. M‘Clusker, 
in an inconceivably short period of 
time. But under Ansty’s manage- 
ment, it was anything but an orna- 
ment ; for, unless when washed by a 
shower of rain, it was a tangled mop, 
which borrowed its tinge from the 
turf-clamp, or potato-crib, or the duck- 
pool, or any other thing with which 
she came in contact. There could not 
be a more insignificant personage in 
the world, or one more friendless, Yet 
she, like the Anglo-Arcadian Lavinia : 


—_——-once had friends, 
And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth ; 


for Ansty was an heiress, being en- 
titled to twelve acres and a rood, in 
perpetuity, besides personal property to 
the amount of seventy pounds in right 
of her father, who died when she was 
an infant, leaving her to the guardian- 
ship of a half-brother, the son of her 
mother by a former husband. With 
such a fortune, Ansty’s prospects were 
positively brilliant. She needed not fix 
her choice one inch lower than the 
priest’s nephew himself. Nay, it was 
matter of doubt with some of the con- 
nections of the family, when laying out 
a suitable match for the infant heiress, 
if even he was, all out, good enough for 
one of her substance. But these splen- 
did anticipations came to nothing. 
The guardian was, in Irish parlance, 
as big a rogue as ever missed a halter. 
He took possession and kept posses- 
sion of all her property for himself ; 
and although a complaint was made by 
some interested second cousins to the 
absentee landlord, and the resident 
agent, and although Attorney Hanley 
promised to call him to a long reckon- 
ing, if the girl would put her affairs 
into his hands, on attaining her majo- 
rity ; and although a virago of a neigh- 
bour might, in a fit of passion, accuse 
him and his wife of robbery, yet the 
business was managed without the 
slightest difficulty. He paid his rent 
to the day ; and such punctuality sa- 
tisfied his landlord that he was an 
honest man. He had frequent stations 
at his house, which convinced the 
priest that he was a good Christian ; 
and as he promised to give the little 
girl the run of the house, the generality 
of his acquaintances thought it likely 
that he was a tender man, after all. In 
return for this run of the house, which 
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signifies the permission to eat what- 
ever can be snatched by fair means or 
foul, hard labour was exacted, such as 
dependents upon the poor are too often 
subjected to. In addition to the 
potato-setting, and  shovelling, and 
weeding, and digging, and turf-rear- 
ing, and flax-pulling, and bush-har- 
rowing, which she had to do in com- 
mon with the other members of the fa- 
mily, her leisure hours, in the depth 
of winter, were employed in carrying 
sand upon her back, in a creel, from the 
gravel pit to the cut-away bog—a dis- 
tance of nearly half a mile, where her 
brother was, by degrees, reclaiming 
some waste land. In fact, she took 
the place of the ass, which, soon after 
her removal to her brother’s house, 
died of over-work and hard usage ; and 
her treatment was not much better, if 
we except the article of potatoes in- 
stead of thistles, and some apology for 
clothes, such as a respectable scare- 
crow would be, or rather ought to be 
ashamed of. 

This sort of life continued for years, 
till her growth was stunted, and her 
temper soured. She was conscious of 
the injustice with which she was 
treated; and often vindicated her 
rights with pertinacity ; but her bro- 
ther and sister had stronger arguments 
on their side, which they used most 
unsparingly. Every act of disobedi- 
ence, and every grumbling expression 
was sure to draw upon her a chastise- 
ment of a brutal nature ; yet, still, the 
principle of opposition was so strong 
within her, that she seldom submitted 
in silence. The bitter curse with 
which she was generally greeted, was 
returned with interest ; and when op- 
portunity occurred, she tyrannized in 
turn over her little nephews and nieces, 
She was, nevertheless, so useful a 
drudge, and performed such hard la- 
bour at so little cost, that her relations 
thought themselves fortunate in having 
appropriated her to themselves, and 
made her totally unfit to earn her 
bread in any other way. For she was 
unacquainted with nine-tenths of the 
uses to which hands could be applied. 
She could, indeed, handle a loy, or a 
sley, or a reaping-hook, with tolerable 
skill. She could manage the pot-hooks 
without scalding herself oftener than 
two or three times in the month ; and 
could perform the more delicate opera- 
tion af dethe off the skin of a po- 
tato with her nails ; but she could nei- 
ther knit, nor wash, nor spin, nor sew, 
nor, as her aunt Peggy often com- 
Vou, X. 
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plained, “set a dacent kittle on the 
fire like a Christian.” In short, her edu- 
cation and habits seemed insurmount- 
able barriers against her ever rising in 
the scale of civilization ; and her bro- 
ther thought himself sure of her ser- 
vices, so long as she had strength to 
perform them. How he meant to pro- 
vide for her if that failed, never per- 
haps crossed his imagination. But his 
disinterestedness was never put to the 
proof ; for, about four years before the 
commencement of this story, Ansty 
resented a savage correction from his 
hand so indignantly, that she deter- 
mined to seek her fortune in a strange 
place, and to try, as she expressed it in 
her native tongue—the only one with 
which she was then acquainted— if 
there was any body, in all the world, 
that had nature in their hearts, or could 
understand that flesh and blood wasn’t 
a stone wall, all out.” She bad heard 
of an uncle Denis, who lived seventy 
miles from her own place of abode; and 
although the winter was particularly 
severe, and her covering against the 
cold, of the thinnest materials, she re- 
solved to brave every difficulty, rather 
than remain another day with her un- 
nutural relations, 

Before the day dawned, she silently 
left the house. An odd sensation— 
something like mingled affection and 
regret heaved her bosom, as she passed 
the pane of glass in the wall, which 
was intended to give light to the sleep- 
ing apartment of the family. She had 
often said, that when she quitted that 
house, for good, she would leave her 
curse upon every stick and stone about 
it; but now, that the moment was 
come, the malediction faded from her 
memory ; and, with a e- of kindli- 
ness which came warm from the heart, 
she wished a blessing upon all under 
the roof, both great and small, old and 
young, good and bad. 

Travelling in Ireland, to persons in 
the Girra Caille’s line, is accompanied 
by no expense. A seat by the fire, 
and shelter for the night are freely 
given by the poorest cabin-holder ; and 
the inmates must be poor indeed, if 
they do not freely share their supper 
with the stranger who comes in God’s 
name, hungry and unprovided. Atthe 
end of a week, theretore, Ansty arrived 
at Dunasker, as well fed as if she en- 
joyed the hospitality of her brother’s 
board, and much more comfortably 
clad ; for the poor woman, with whom 
she lodged the second night of her 


journey, supplied her with the greater 
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art of the body and sleeves of an old 
hrize coat belonging to her husband, 
which was the warmest habiliment she 
had ever worn, at least, for so many 
days in succession. 
Her uncle Denis had died three 
weeks before her arrival; but she re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from his wi- 
dow, who was delighted to see any 
one belonging to him ; though a little 
shocked at her vulgarity and ignorance. 
Her first care was to clothe her in 
some spare garments of her own, that 
she might not discredit the memory of 
Denis by the rags she had brought 
with her. She next began to teach her 
English, as the Irish was not generally 
spoken in so genteel a place as Dun- 
asker ; and apologized for her uncouth 
appearance and manner, by detailing 
the cruel conduct of her near friends, 
who had, she declared, not only robbed 
but murdered her. The Girra Caille 
was bewildered. She was so totally 
unacquainted with kindness that she 
could not recognise it when brought 
to bear on her own immediate concerns. 
Dull and ignorant as she was, she pos- 
sessed a good deal of suspicious cun- 
ning, which led her to doubt the disin- 
terestedness of her aunt’s motives.— 
Perhaps she would have doubted it in 
the cause of any human being who re- 
quired any services in return, from her. 
So long as her aunt was gentle, and is- 
sued her mandates in a quiet tone, she 
felt rather inclined to oblige. But 
Peggy was hasty, and when not 
obeyed at the instant, spoke with a 
loud voice and a strength of expression, 
sometimes bordering on coarseness, 
which the Girra Caille sulked at im- 
mediately. Yet, to do Peggy justice, 
her highest objurgatory flight was like 
the zephyr’s breath, when compared 
with the storms by which she was al- 
most daily assailed in her brother's 
house, but it was the same in kind, 
though not in degree ; and Ansty, who 
knew nothing about the degrees of com- 
parison, roused her spirit to resistance 
on the first appearance of ill-temper. 
With such dispositions on each side, it 
was scarcely to be expected but that 
quarrels would arise. They were soon, 
however, made up; and before the 
year was over, they seemed to under- 
stand each other pretty well. Peggy 
would not confess it, but she was abso- 
lutely fond of her ungainly niece ; and 
the Girra Caille, though she still 
snarled, whenever spoken to with au- 
thority, was beginning to think that if 
there was such a thing as good nature 
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in the world, sure enough, her aunt 
Peggy got abit ofit. Mrs. M‘Clusker, 
with all her imperfections, had a quick 
insight into character. She soon dis- 
covered Ansty’s failing. She saw that 
she could be led by gentle manage- 
ment, and therefore determined not to 
drive—at least, she said so every day, 
But her temper was not always under 
control; and Ansty’s awkwardness 
and laziness, and self-will, and, what 
was more vexatious, her self-conceit, 
often put her patience to flight, in spite 
of all her good resolutions. At three 
different times, the Girra Caille left 
the house in a huff, after a scolding- 
match, with vehement protestations of 
her determination to go away for ever. 
But she never failed to return before 
night, and although she made no regu- 
lar apology for her undutiful behaviour 
on such occasions, was always received 
with a very friendly greeting by her 
aunt, who had time for reflection du- 
ring her absenee ; and generally gave 
a verdict against herself. 

For a considerable time they had no 

— of any consequence, till the 
ay of Miss Cartwright’s visit, when 
Ansty’s impertinence, which we have 
before related, hurt her aunt’s feelings 
so deeply, that when the lady was be- 
yond the reach of hearing, she lec- 
tured—alias abused her ina style of 
surpassing severity. Ansty, as usual, 
was not slow to answer. Every uncour- 
teous expression was retorted with 
spirit, and when her English vocabu- 
lary failed, she had recourse to her 
Irish store, which furnishes, as we have 
been told, a most copious supply of 
expressions suited to carry on a col- 
loquy of that kind with great anima- 
tion. Mrs. M‘Clusker’s passion mo- 
mentarily increased under the irrita- 
tion produced by the damsel’s answers, 
till she lost all command of herself. 
Her face grew pale with anger, and 
she commanded her to quit her place 
that minute, and never dare to enter the 
door the longest day she had to live. 
Ansty rose slowly from her seat at the 
fire. She looked steadily in her aunt’s 
face, and, for a moment, something not 
very unlike dignity pervaded her whole 
air and manner. 

“ You have said it,” she repeated de- 
liberately, “ and you'll never speak that 
word to me again.” 

She then opened the drawer of the 
dresser, and taking from it the whole 
of her wardrobe which was not on her 
nee oe pee of a blue cotton 

andkerchief, whichshe flung upon her 
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shoulders, and a muslin cap, which she 
adjusted rather carefully upon her head, 
quietly left the house without speak- 
ing. 

heey was taken by surprise. Her 
anger vanished in a moment ; and her 
first impulse was to follow her, and to 
make an apology for her hastiness. 
But pride, under the guise of self- 
respect, came opportunely to her 
aid. 

“No use in demaning myself,” she 
said; “she'll be back time enough. 
With all her grandeur, I'll be bound 
the sun wont be long behind the sky, 
before she slides in as if nothing was 
the matter.” 

Notwithstanding this flattering unc- 
tion, Mrs. M‘Clusker had an unplea- 
sant misgiving that she had gone too 
far. As the day advanced, she gave 
many a long look down the street, and 
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often involufitarily soliloquized in the 
following terms :— 

“TI wish the tongue was cut out of 
my head !—bad manners to my un- 
lucky tongue !—am I a hair better nor 
the unnatural brutes she run away 
from ?—what will the people say when 
they hear the tratement I gave to the 
only one that ever claimed kindred 
with Denis ?—and, och! but what will 
my own poor sow] say, when I’m axed 
if I gave fair play to the orphant ?” 

This latter consideration pressed so 
heavily upon her, that she was on the 
point of bidding adieu to self-respect 
for that time, by going in search of her 
niece, when the Girra Caille, unin- 
vited, walked into the house. 

But we must stop short in our nar- 
rative, and request the attention of our 
readers to another subject, and another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the morning of Miss Cart- 
wright’s visit to the two widows, a 
hack-jaunting car, from a town at some 
distance, stopped at the head inn, about 
twelve o’clock at noon. It carried an 
elderly woman, in a full suit of black, 
something the worse for the wear, and 
three enormous trunks, which, from the 
weight, the driver suspected to contain 
more value than might be expected in 
the company of so second-rate a per- 
sonage. On alighting, she enquired 
from Mr. Tim. Davoren, the waiter— 
for, as usual, in Ireland, particularly in 
petty inns, the heads of the establish- 
ment were too genteel to appear— 
whether a small house or cottage could 
be had in the village, which would suit 
a single woman, who did not require 
much accommodation. Most oppor- 
tunely for both parties, Tim recollect- 
ed on the instant, that “an uncle of 
his own had a beautiful house to dis- 
= of at the corner of the alms-house 
ane, which would answer a lone wo- 
man better nor any other honse, great 
or smallin all Dunasker.” He offered, 
that very minute, to shew her every 
foot of the way ; and despatched the 
shoe-boy to hurry his uncle from the 
field, where he was ploughing. The 
bargain was quickly made. The rent 
fixed at twelve pounds a year, precisely 
four pounds more than its value, ac- 
cording to the rate of tenements in 
that part of the village ; and the land- 
lord felt a little dissatisfied with him- 
self, for not asking a trifle more, as his 


tenant at once agreed to his exorbi- 
tant demand, and would, most pro- 
bably, have been equally complying, 
had he stretched his conscience a 
pound or two more. On his hinting, 
rather delicately, something about se- 
curity, as the lady was a perfect stran- 
ger, she laid down the first half year in 
advance ; and promised to continue 
that mode of payment, so long as she 
continued to inhabit the premises. So 
far, all succeeded to the satisfaction of 
the parties concerned. Her next en- 
quiry was, as to the possibility of sup- 
plying herself with a few articles of 
furniture, without the trouble of send- 
ing to Ballyrahan, the town from which 
she had come that morning. And here 
again Mr. Davoren and his connec 
tions came to her assistance. He re- 
membered, by the greatest good luck, 
that a first cousin, in the other lane, 
who was on the wing for America, was 
selling off all his stock, and that he had 
some elegant furniture which would an- 
swer for a lone woman, just as if they 
were made for her. She was soon ac- 
commodated with what she required, 
which was, certainly, but little. The 
fitting up of her sleeping apartment, we 
shall not specify ; but the parlour was 
thought sufficiently furnished by a small 
table, a small chest of drawers, a large 
wooden press, painted mahogany-co- 
lour, and one chair. Her friend, the 
waiter, strongly recommended the fel- 
low of the chair ; for, as he said, they 
were so like one another, it was a pity 
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to part them. She replied that she 
did not want it. He then reminded 
her that she would be awkward, when 
an acquaintance came in, if she had not 
a way for them to sit down. She an- 
swered that she had no acquaintances. 

“But, you know, ma’am,” he per- 
sisted, “ that you wont be long so, in a 
genteel place like Dunasker.” 

To this she made no reply, but put 
an end to the argument by asking the 
price of a settle-bed, for a servant’s ac- 
commodation inthe kitchen. She was so 
easily pleased, and paid so promptly 
and liberally, that her house was swept 
and washed, her trunks removed from 
the inn, the lock of the hall-door men- 
ded, the furniture, such as it was, ar- 
ranged in each apartment ; and a few 
creels of turf and potatoes laid in be- 
fore three o'clock in the afternoon, 
when she proceeded up the village, to 
purchase a few articles with which her 
first chapman could not supply her. 

“She is the quarest woman,” said 
Tim Davoren, after apologising to his 
mistress for his long absence, “ that 
you could see, if you lived from this to 
midsummer hundred years. The never 
a bit of advice would she take from me, 
but bought and bought, and ped and 
ped, and said nothing. She gave four 
prices for some cogglesome things she 


had a fancy for ; and would’nt look at 
one or two elegant articles that she 
might have got a bargain of, if she of- 


fered for them. But, oh!” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly recollecting himself, 
“ what a head I have! that I never put 
her in mind of what will she do with- 
out a girl, and there’s my own aunt’s 
daughter, Biddy Garaway, that’s break- 
ing her heart for a genteel service. 
Good luck to you, mistress, and let me 
slip down street after her. It may be 
the makin’ of a man for ever of the poor 
girl, if she gets into honest bread with 
a woman, that knows no use of money 
only to put it into another body’s 
hand.” 

In the meantime, the stranger had 
completed most of her purchases, in 
the tev shops then in Dunasker. A 
tea-service was her first object; and 
Mrs. Dixon’s store of delft, which was 
newly replenished, presented a very 
handsome appearance by the variety of 
colours and patterns, all of the latest 
fashion. Mrs. Smith—for, by this 
name, had the stranger made her- 
self known to her landlord,—seemed to 
consider the appearance of her crock- 
ery-ware as a matter of no consequence. 
She merely asked for the cheapest, and, 
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without enquiring the price, desired 
the articles to be set aside, as she chose 
them. The tea-pot, and cream-jug, 
and sugar-bowl, and slop-basin were 
arranged, side by side, on the counter, 
and Mrs. Dixon civilly enquired how 
many tea-cups she would want ? 

“ I suppose a dozen, or, maybe, two, 
ma'am, It is safest to have more than 
one wants; for it might be hard to 
match them, if an accident was to 
happen.” 

“T wish but for one, if you please, 
ma’am.” 

“ One dozen ?—oh! certainly ma’am. 
Indeed, a dozen is the general rule, ex- 
cept where ladies want sixteen, or a 
dozen and a half, or sometimes more, 
just as they are laid out for seeing com- 
pany.” 

“T mean one cup and saucer, ma’am, 
that one in your hand will do perfectly 
well.” 

“ One cup and saucer, ma’am! ! !” 

“ Yes—one—that one ; now, ma’am, 
will you have the goodness to tell me 
the amount of my bill.” 

“ Kitty,” called Mrs. Dixon to her 
maid, when Mrs. Smith left the shop ; 
“run as fast as ever you can to Mr. Tur- 
ner’s ; and ask him if he knows who 
that woman is, or where she came 
from, or what brings her to Dunasker. 
Positively, she startled the life out of 
me with her extraordinary louk, and 
her way, every way.” 

Notwithstanding Mrs, Dixon’s posi- 
tive assertion, we can assure our read- 
ers that there was nothing in the least 
extraordinary about Mrs. Smith’s ap- 
pearance, more than in any other mid- 
dle-aged, middle-sized woman, dressed 
in black. Her features were neither 
remarkable for regularity, nor for aay 
positive defect. Her voice, though 
low and gentle, was not particularly 
sweet-toned—her accent merely Irish, 
without being provincial—her air quiet 
and unassuming, and her manners, 
altogether what might be expected 
from a decent, elderly person, ae had 
no pretensions. In fact, she looked as 
if her name was Smith ; and that was 
the only peculiarity about her,—at 
least, as to outward appearance. 

After leaving Mrs, Dixon’s, she bent 
her steps, as directed by Tim Davoren, 
to the post office, where he told her 
she would be likely to get the best tea 
and sugar, as the colonel’s lady dealt 
there, in preference to sending to Dub- 
lin. Miss Tammy Goulding, the post- 
mistress, was already in possession of 
all that could possibly be known of 
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Mrs. Smith, if we except the last ex- 
traordinary purchase—too recent an 
occurrence, to reach even her ears, 
which received intelligence, public and 
private, in a manner, more expeditious 
than could often be accounted for. 
She recognised her, from description, 
the moment she entered the shop, and 
hastily dismissed a girl with whom she 
had been chatting across the counter. 

“I tould you before, my good girl, 
that I dont know where she lives, 
since she left my service three weeks 
ago. If you were fool enough to lend 
her your best apron, as you say, I am 
afraid you have little chance of seeing 
it again. Do, stand out of the way, 
there, and let the lady in.” 

The girl still loitered at the door ; 
and Miss Tammy prepared to serve 
her new customer, who asked for half 
a pound of tea, and a pound of brown 
sugar. 

“Tam glad to see, ma’am,” she be- 
gan, as she took a large cannister, 
marked ‘best souchong, from the 
shelf, “that Dunasker is tempting gen- 
teel people to settle among us. It is 
the place, of all others, for single wo- 
men, without a charge ; being so cheer- 
ful and so quiet, and so convenient. In 
tne most troublesome times, Dunasker 
is as peaceable as one could wish. 
And that is what can’t be said for 
other places ; as you well know, I sup- 
pose, ma’am, who came from travelling 
so far. Had you a long journey from 
where you came, ma’am ?” 

“I came from Ballyrahan this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Well, ma’am, you had no loss by 
leaving that town ; for, big as it is, do 
you know, ma’am, that the post-office, 
there, don’t pay much more than what 
this does, small as we are. You will 
find this a very comfortable place for 
getting letters. Not a letter ever mis- 
carried from this office ; so your friends 
may be sure of hearing from you, the 
very minute you write.” 

Mrs. Smith made no answer ; and 
Miss Goulding, after a silence of nearly 
twenty seconds, while she shovelled 
the sugar into a brown paper bag, 
poised nicely in the scale, again com- 
menced— 

“If I could be of use to you in any 
way, ma’am, I hope you will open your 
mind to me atonce. A stranger in a 
strange place often is at a loss for a 
little information ; and, between our- 
selves, it is not every body in Dunasker 
that is to be depended upon.” 

“ Since you are so obliging, ma’am,” 
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said Mrs. Smith, “perhaps you could 
recommend aservantto me. I do not 
require much attendance, and any de- 
cent country girl would suit me very 
well.” 

“I suppose, ma’am, she must make 
up your fine things ?” 

“I have no fine things, ma’am.” 

“Oh! ma’am, I mean your caps and 
handkerchiefs, and collars, and so on, 
that you would like to have a clear 
look. Well, ma’am, at this present, I 
cannot charge my memory with know- 
ing of such a commodity ; for Iam a 
very stay-at-home body, and only hear 
of anything just, as I may say, by 
chance. But if you will step in for a 
minute to the parlour and sit down——” 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” said her cus- 
tomer, candies up her purchases in a 
great hurry, “but I never sit down ;” 
and then left the shop, with a bend of 
the head, which, Miss Tammy after- 
wards declared, was as like a duchess, 
as one pea was like another. Where 
or when Miss Tammy ever saw a 
duchess, to find out the similitude, our 
readers are as well informed as our- 
selves. 

Mrs, Smith had scarcely entered her 
house, when she was followed by the 
girl who had lingered in the post-office 
during her conversation with Miss 
Goulding, for the purpose of offering 
her services, having heard that the lady 
wanted a girl. 

It was Ansty Ruhily—the most un- 
servant-like looking creature that ever 
walked upon two legs. Mrs. Smith 
evidently thought so; and was begin- 
ning a few preliminary objections, but 
Ansty was eloquent on her own merits 
and misfortunes. She said that she 
could do many a thing, and would do 
anything. That she was given to no 
mischief, or lies, or nothing at all, to 
talk about. That she was a poor or- 
phant, without father or mother, or one 
belonging to her, only friends that 
did’nt care if she died any day ; and 
that if the lady did’nt take her, she 
did’nt know what would become of her. 
In the end, she pleaded her cause so 
well, that Mrs. Smith was prevailed 
upon to hire her, Her wages were 
settled at three pounds a year, two- 
thirds more than Ansty intended ask- 
ing ; and the engagement was scarcely 
concluded, when Tim Davoren, puffing 
and blowing, pushed open the door, un- 
ceremoniously, and at once told his bu- 
siness ; strongly recommending his 
cousin Biddy, as a treasure for a lone 
woman, who wanted a prudent, dacent, 
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discreet, well-handed, proper, comfort- 
able girl. 

It was apparent that Mrs. Smith 
felt eansyel at his intrusion without 
knocking. She looked a little stately ; 
and coldly replied that she was obliged 
to him, but that she was already pro- 
vided with a servant, having just en- 
gaged that girl, pointing to Ansty. 

“ Ah! what’s come over the world !” 
exclaimed Tim, staring to the utmost 
stretch of his eye-lids ; “ woman, alive, 
is it the Girra Caille you have gone 
and hired ?” 

“ The what ?” she asked in a tone of 
alarm. 

** Why, she there-; ould Connaught 
Peggy’s niece—Ansty Ruhily !—the 
Girra Caille !” 

“T cannot understand the meaning 
of your expression,” said Mrs, Smith. 
“Pray, my good man, speak plainly, 
and tell me if you know any thing 
against the girl’s character.” 

“ Not ahap’orth,” said Tim. “ I only 
called her the nick-name that her own 
aunt always calls her by, and that has 
nothing to say to her character. I be- 
lieve the crature is too innocent to do 
bad or good. But, ma’am dear, only 
look at her; now judge for yourself 
if there’s another woman in Ireland, 
barring you alone, that would proffer 
her meat, drink, and wages !” 

Mrs. Smith did look at her ; and, as 
far as could be guessed from a counte- 
nance unable or unused to give ex- 
pression to her feelings, seemed to 
coincide very much with Mr. Davoren’s 
sentiments. She, however, answered, 
after a short pause, in her usual unim- 
passioned voice, that she had engaged 
the girl, and would keep to her engage- 
ment. She then wished him good 
evening, and opened the door for his 
egress, so wide, that Tim, though still 
inclined to plead for his accomplished 
cousin, and to expostulate with Mrs. 
Smith on her folly, was obliged to take 
the hint, and lee mistress and maid 
together to arrange the household con- 
cerns. 

Mrs. M‘Clusker’s astonishment ex- 
ceeded even that of Tim Davoren’s, on 
hearing of Ansty’s good fortune. At 
one moment she felt inclined to scold 
her for her impudence in thinking so 
highly of herself as to undertake such 
a situation, and then she almost ad- 
mired her for the spirit and cleverness 
with which she managed the business. 

“ Well! who knows what’s before 
you ?” she moralized, after viewing the 

matter in every light im which it could 
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be placed. “If she isn’t a coiner, or 
a body-snatcher, or something notori- 
ous, she may be a tender woman that 
will put up with you. She may—only 
I don’t see how she could, if she has 
her senses.” 

“The mistress bid me not delay after 
I spoke to you,” said the Girra Caille, 
who did not quite relish these evil 
forebodings, “aud don’t you think I'd 
best be going ?” 

“Oh! go by all means, child. Never 
be a mitcher, whatever else can be laid 
at your door. And, Ansty dear, now 
that you are in a way of doing for your- 
self, try and be like another. Walk 
about as if the ground was under your 
feet ; don’t stand twisting your fingers 
or scratching your head when you are 
spoken to; get a genteel notion, if you 
can; and, above all, be dutiful and 
mannerly. Stop a minute, child. The 
place mayn’t answer. Och! how could 
it? But, after all, what harm’s done 
if it don’t? You have this house to 
come back to, with a welcome on the 
thrashold ; and supposing we have an 
odd word now and then, cant we for- 
get and forgive, as we often done 
afore ?” 

To the neighbours, who came in 
numbers that evening, brimful of won- 
der, and who, one and all, gave their 
opinion somewhat freely about the 
whole affair, Peggy was rather dig- 
nified. She could have joined most 
comfortably in all their supposings, and 
suspicions, and doubts, and prognosti- 
cations, but the honour of the family 
was too nearly concerned to allow free 
reins to her tongue. The memory of 
Denis might receive a stain, if one so 
nearly connected with him was dis- 
paraged entirely ; she, therefore spoke 
of the circumstance as one that might 
have occurred any day—as not being 
a bit above the girl’s expectations ; and, 
although she was fully persuaded in 
her own mind that Ansty could not 
keep her place to the end of the week, 
yet she spoke of her as settled for life. 
The enormous wages, which raised the 
evny of many a ‘mother, whose well- 
handed child was slaving herself for 
four or five shillings a “quarter, and 
which even Peggy confessed, was be- 
yond her largest expectations, she en- 
deavoured to account for by the fancy 
that, maybe, the strange woman took 
to the name of Ruhily; for the 
Ruhilys, she said, were a well-known 
family in the place they came from ; 
and news travels far; and Mrs. Smith 

was, by all accounts, one that looked 
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as if she knew the differ; and at any 
rate, the poor Girra Caille had more 
in her than every body knew, and was 
come of people that lived well when 
the world was a world. 

The subject was so interesting to all 
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the party, that it wasa late hour before 
Peggy's visitors thought of retiring ; 
and she went to bed, much in doubt 
whether she was glad or sorry for 
Ansty’s promotion. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


For our own convenience we request 
our readers to suppose that three years 
have elapsed since they finished the 
last chapter ; or, what will suit us just 
as well, to suppose that so much time 
has passed since it was written. During 
the intermediate space, nothing worthy 
of note had occurred in the circle to 
which our story relates ; if we except 
the marriage of Nancy Dollaway’s 
three daughters, and the elevation of 
Mrs. Asker's father to the peerage, on 
the death of his brother, by which she 
had a title prefixed to her name, and 
was ever after called Lady Anne. A 
few boys and girls had certainly grown 
up into men and women, or something 
like it. Miss Cherry Cartwright wore 
caps, and was heard more than once to 
use the expression, “women of my 
age.” Some ory hairs had made their 
appearance in Mr. Ravenscroft’s whis- 
kers. Mrs. Smallcraft had got a new 
bonnet—the first since her marriage, 
seven years before; and two or three 
occurrences of the like nature, which 
it would be waste of time to specify. 
We shall, therefore, resume our narra- 
tive, after such an hiatus, without more 
apology, through the medium of Miss 
Tammy Goulding, as she entertained 
at tea a new importation to Dunasker, 
in the person of Mrs. Kilrummery, who 
had opened a smart haberdasher’s shop 
within a few doors of the post-office. 

“ As you very properly remark, Mrs. 
Kilrummery, pride and poverty are bad 
companions. I can’t help thinking the 
very same thought every time she 
walks into the shop—though I must 
say she is civil, and no-way-stand-off 
to me, or, indeed, to any body else, 
But then I judge by the distance she 
keeps with people just as respectable 
as herself, and the freedom she makes 
with her superiors. Why, ma’am, what 
do you think of her walking arm-in- 
arm with Lady Anne; and never 

uitting the castle the three days that 
the Lord-Lieutenant was there ?” 

“ Maybe, ma’am, she got her victuals 
in another room ?” 

“By no means. There she was at 
the table like one of themselves. To 
be sure, she was asked to spend some 


time there before he was expected ; 
but I think, and most people thought, 
that she ought to have gone off with 
herself, when she found who was com- 
ing.” 

“ Very proper, Miss Goulding ; but 
you know the old saying, ‘give some 
— an inch, and they will take an 
ell.”” 

“Well, ma’am, I was telling you 
that, from what I can hear, her whole 
family, though well descended, and with 
a fine estate, were wild and extravagant 
from father to son. Some of them 
worse than that; for an uncle of her 
father’s was hung in the time of the 
rebellion ; and though my nephew, 
Edwin Goulding, who is in College, 
says that it is no disgrace to be hung 
for treason, yet I leave it to you, Mrs. 
Kilrummery, if it is a thing to take 
pride from ?” 

The haberdasher shook her head 
very indignantly, and. Miss Goulding 
continued— 


“ Her father was a younger brother, 
and soon ran through the little that he 
had; so that on his death, when his 
only child was between six and seven, 
she was left without a penny, except a 
trifle of about three hundred pounds, 
that remained over and above his debts. 
The wisest thing would have been, as 
one of her relations advised, to put her 
to board with some decent family, till 
she was old enough to be bound toa 
trade ; but her mother’s sister, Mrs. 
Plant, would not hear of such a dis- 
grace to her blood; and though she 
had five of her own, and not much to 
spare after they got their due, she per- 
suaded her husband to take Mary 
home, and there she is ever since.” 


“She was a good aunt,” remarked 
Mrs. Kilrummery. “ Few iv her situ- 
ation would do so much.” 

Miss Tammy nodded rather dis- 
sentingly. 

“ She was no loser by it. She made 
the girl useful in the house. As much 
work was put upon her as many a ser- 
vant has to do that gets high wages. 
Besides, she was useful in another way ; 
for Mrs. Plant would never have got 
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into the company she did, if it was not 
for her niece.” 

“ Dear me! how was that, ma’am ?” 

“ Why, ma’am, you must understand 
that goodness became all the fashion, 
after Mr. Ravenscroft got this parish. 
Schools took the lead. — had 
week schools, and Sunday schools, and 
infant schools, as you may see yourself. 
Ladies turned school-mistresses to poor 
children, who never taught their own, 
and hunted through cabins, and cut 
out, and made up, and patched, and 
darned, and platted grass into straw- 
bonnets, and so on. One thing fol- 
lowed another, till their hands were 
too full, and they had to call in help. 
Mrs. Plant was recruited among the 
rest. The poor woman was so proud 
to be put on a footing with Miss Cart- 
wright, and all the good and grand 
people, that she promised to do all 
they asked—to teach at the schools in 
her turn, and to inspect her district, as 
they called it. She tried it for a 
month, but then she grew tired, and 
gave up the business to her daughters. 
They tired as soon asthe mother ; and 
she would have come to disgrace en- 
tirely, only that Mary Vaughan was 
there, ready to do whatever she was 
ordered ; and hail, rain, or snow, she 
must be at her post, to keep up the 
character of the family for goodness.” 

“ By vour account, Miss Goulding, 
she earns her little dependence hard 
enough.” 

“T tell you what ma’am, my girl has 
a queen’s berth to the station she holds 
in her aunt’s house. However, she 
was sharp for her years—not being 
fifteen all out when she was put to 
that work; and she made her way 
handsomely. She acted so clever, that 
my ears were dinned with her praises. 
Miss Cartwright could not move a step 
without her, and taught her satin-stitch. 
Mrs. Somerville doated alive on her, 
and made the Captain speak French to 
her; and to crown all, Lady Anne 
herself took her every Sunday in her 
carriage from the school to church, and 
—it’s a fact—gave her lessons with 
her own two hands in music !” 

“ But, ma’am, what did her aunt say 
to allthis? She must have missed her 
services at home, while she was taking 
her pleasure about the world at that 
rate.” 

“ At first, you see, the Plants liked 
the notice that was taken of their poor 
relation, because it reflected a little 
gentility upon themselves ; and—I say 

this in confidence between us two— 
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Mr. Plant was often behind with his 
rent, and it stood him upon to keep in 
with his landlord. But when it went 
too far, they grew a little stiff, and 
made an objection to Mary being asked 
out, while her cousins were passed 
over. Miss Cherry Cartwright, who 
has a hand in every thing, set all that 
to rights. She was closeted for half 
an hour with Lady Anne, and—what 
do you think ?—off they drove that 
very minute, paid a- visit to Mrs. 
Plant, and the next day the whole 
family was asked to dine at the castle, 
in company with the high-flying Mas- 
singers, who followed the lead, the da 

after, by calling at Plantville—and that 
was the way they got into company.” 

“ Then, it seems, ma’am, they had no 
right to be genteel of themselves ?” 

“QOh! ma’am, Robin Plant was no 
more nor less than a grazier, when 
Miss Moore married him, because she 
found she could not do better, | sup- 
pose ; and he had the name of wealth. 
She lost herself, however, by the match 
—not being noticed by the people of 
distinction, till it.came about as I told 
you.” 

“ Better late than never, as the say- 
ing is,” remarked Mrs. Kilrummery. 

“From that time, ma’am, Miss 
Vaughan had the ball at her own foot, 
particularly when her uncle's family 
went every summer to the salt water 
and left her behind. That was her 
holiday time. When she was not at 
the castle, she was at Captain Somer- 
ville’s ; besides a visit of a week at a 
time at the Massingers, or the Fletch- 
ers, or with Mrs. Smallcraft, or 

“ T beg pardon for interrupting Miss 
Goulding, but I think that name you 
said last came into the shop to-day, to 
ask for penny bobbin, if she is a thin- 
faced lady, with a very mean-looking 
dunstable.” 

“ The very woman,” said Miss Gould- 
ing; “you could not mistake her. 
There is but one Mrs. Smalleraft in the 
world, and well for it, for if there were 
many like her, it would be starved in 
a year. You may trust me, Mrs. Kil- 
rummery, that you will not be twenty 
shillings the better for her, if you were 
to keep shop for five hundred years in 
Dunasker.” 

“She must be a poor-spirited crea- 
ture, then,” said the new comer, “though 
she does drive in her carriage.” 

“She don’t put her foot in it twice 

a year, for fear of wearing out the 
wheels,” said the post-mistress. “ Nor 
she don’t allow herself a decent stitch 
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to her back, nor any thing to be used 
in parlour or kitchen but pickled pork, 
except at Christmas, when beef is 
cheap.” 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed the visitor ; 
“there’s no accounting for nearness.” 

“ And she is so busy-bodyish,” con- 
tinued Miss Tammy, “that she is 
always interfering, and telling how she 
manages, and how every body ought 
to manage, She grudges a smart thing 
on any respectable person ; and once 
—for she never did it again—spoke to 
me about my poor black feather, as if 
I had no business with such a piece of 
dress.” 

“She did not pay for it, I am sure,” 
remarked Mrs. Kilrummery, with a 
knowing wink at her entertainer. 

«“ And then, ma’am, think of it! she 
sets up for one of the best. She out- 
preaches the greatest methodist, man 
or woman. She has a school at her 
arose ; and though, I believe Mr, 

avenscroft don’t think much of it, 
she is always setting it up as a pattern, 
and offering to send her master and 
mistress to give Lady Anne instruc- 
tion.” 

“She is a widow-lady, I suppose, 
ma’am ?” 

“Odear! no. She has an unfortu- 
nate husband, the picture of the dear 


and hard summer, since he married 


ee pity the poor gentleman—for 
he isa gentleman, who spent his money 
like one while he was a bachelor ; but 
now she has the upper hand entirely, 
and never stops saving and saving, 
and scraping and scraping, and screw- 
ing and screwing. He is often ashamed 
when people call there of a morning, 
for she wont give any thing at all some- 
times for lunch ; and when she does 
take a generous fit, it is so poverty-like, 
that he is obliged to pretend not to 
see it.” 

Miss Tammy’s harangue was inter- 
rupted by the shop-boy, who handed 
her a note, which she read first to ber- 
self, and then repeated it aloud for the 
information of her visitor, It ran thus : 

“Mr. Massinger desires that any 
letters directed to Mr. Merrygrief, or 
the Honourable Mrs. Merrygrief, shall 
be sent in his post-bag to Massinger 
Hall.” 

“ Where else would they be sent, if 
they are directed there?” said Miss 
Tammy, crossly. “ Tell the boy there’s 
no answer, and shut the door. There 
is no coming up to the pride and im- 
pudence of them Massingers, though 
if every one was paid their own, they 
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would not hold their heads so high. 
Take care how you let them deep in 
your books, Mrs, Kilrummery. I speak 
as a friend, so let it be between us.” 

“ Tunderstand,” said the haberdasher, 
“and I'm obliged for the hint.” 

Miss Tammy proceeded—“ They 
are no great things by family or estate ; 
only they coped with their betters, till 
they persuaded the world that they had 
a right to be grand. They were always 
conceited enough, but they went be- 
yond the beyond, when the eldest son 
wrote a book of poetry, about the tears 
of Erin—that is Ireland—as if Ireland 
ever did or could shed a tear. He 
went off to London with it, and some 
Lord or Duke thought so much of it 
and him, that he got him a great place, 
and there he is ever since, keeping 
company, as they tell us, with the king 
and queen, and all the royal family.” 

“You could soon find out the truth 
of that by the newspapers, I should 
think, ma’am ?” 

“There is no doubt, ma’am, but I 
read his name among others at the 
King’s court ; so there may be some 
truth in what they say. But then, 
ma’am, is that any reason why the 
whole family, two brothers and five 
sisters, should set up for writing poetry, 
and for the only people in the weet 
who have a right to talk. They pester 
the life out of all their acquaintances 
with their knowledge, and contradict 
the Colonel himself about politics.” 


“ That is a curious name, ma’am, that 
you read out just now from that bit of 
a note.” 

“ They are English people, you may 
be sure, ma’am. The English have 
names that I often wonder they are not 
ashamed of. There were officers last 
year at the Castle, and I really thought 
I should have died laughing when I 
read their names—Major Badcrock, 
Captain Walloper, and Captain Pretty- 
mother.” 

“ And isn’t it odd, Miss Goulding, 
that they find fault with our quiet, 
sensible names ?” 

“They envy us, ma'am. That's the 
secret, I can tell you. M-e-r-r-y- 
g-r-i-e-f!” spelling the name slowly, 
“I wish you joy of your capering, sor- 
rowful name, Mrs. Merrygrief. Now, 
I can safely say to you, Mrs. Kilrum- 
mery, that I would not take the ‘ ho- 
nourable’ if it came with that name. 
Indeed,” she added, simpering a little, 
“I am too partialto the name of 
Goulding.. People sometimes stand in 
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their own light by such fancies, but one 
can’t help it.” 

“ There is no accounting for fancies,” 
said the visitor, who did not know ex- 
actly what she was expected to say. 

Miss Goulding looked a little senti- 
mental for about half a minute, and 

then resumed the subject of the Mas- 
singers. 

“They got acquainted with these 
eople, | suppose, when they were in 
England last winter. They are very 
fond of the English or Scotch, or 
foreigners from any strange coun- 
try. And if they write poetry, or 
books, or even paint pictures, so much 
the welcomer to Massinger hall. They 
try to out-do the Colonel in seeing 
company. They F 

She was aguin interrupted by another 
call from her shop-boy. 

“Ma'am, here is Mrs. Smith’s girl 
again. She won’t be satisfied unless 
you give another look to see if there 
is not a letter for her mistress.” 

“There is no letter—I told her so 
myself this morning. When did a 
letter ever miscarry in this office? 
Stop—ask her if she expected money 

in the letter.” 

“She says,” again roared out the 
young gentleman behind the counter, 
“ that it’s nothing to either of us, what 
she expects. She only wants to know 
what became of her mistress’s letter.” 

“She has got her answer. When 
the letter comes, she will get it, and 
not before. Let her go away now, and 
give no more trouble.” 

“Is she the black woman who lives 
at the corner of the lane ?” enquired 
Mrs. Kilrummery, with a peculiarly 
inquisitive expression. 

“Oh! I see you are curious in that 
quarter ; for who is not? and I am 
sorry to tell you, that I know no more 
about her now, than I did the first day 
she came to Dunasker.” 

“Then, ma’am, she must keep her- 
self very close ¢” 

“ She never was known yet to speak 
to a living creature, unless she is spoken 
to; and then she answers short, and, 
if she can, turns off without another 
word. When she first came, Mr. 
Ravenscroft called to see her, and the 
gentleman was ashamed to stay long ; 
for either he must stand or she must 
stand, as she has but one chair in her 
parlour, for no other reason but to put 
civility out of her power. However, 
he was better treated than others ; for, 
when the methodist preacher went to 
see her, she came out to the hall to 
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him, and never asked him to walk in ; 
and behaved in the same way to Miss 
Cherry Cartwright and the other ladies, 
when they were collecting their sub- 
scriptions.” 

“ They did not get much from her, 
I'll engage, ma’am,” said Mrs, Kilrum- 
mery. 

“ That is more of her oddity,” said 
the post-mistress. “She never refuses 
money to any one that asks her; and 
instead of giving a few potatoes to the 
beggars, like others, she hands out her 
halfpenny or penny, as if she was made 
of copper.” 

“Well, she will have her reward, 
I hope, ma’am, in another world.” 

Miss Goulding looked hopeless. 

“Indeed one might think she was 
very religious, by her going to church 
twice on Sundays, whether wet or dry ; 
besides attending the methodists on 
preaching nights; only for this, that 
she fasts every Tuesday. Not a bit 
goes into her head for four-and-twenty 
hours; nor will she stir from her 
room, or see her mother, if she was 
dying, from Monday night till Wed- 
nesday morning.” 

“ Could she be any thing of the na- 
ture of a nun ?” inquired the visitor, 
with a very sagacious look. 

“ No,” said the lady of the house, 
for she never wears a veil; nor has 
she cures for sick people, or bottles of 
any kind.” 

Mrs. Kilrummery’s curiosity increased 
momentarily. She drew her chair 
closer to her hostess, and lowered her 
voice to a whisper, though there was 
no person within ear-shot. 

“ But, Miss Goulding, has she no 
friend enquiring after her, that one 
could have a clew to guess something 
about her ?” 

“Not an acquaintance or one be- 
longing to her ever appeared since she 
came here ; and I confess to you, that 
I am fairly at a loss to get even an inkle 
to judge by. Twice in the year she 
drops a letter into the office, directed 
to Mr. Thomas Browne, to the care of 
a tavern in Mary-street, Dublin. There 
never are more than a few lines, as | 
can guess, in the letter, which she 
seals with wax over a wafer. An 
answer comes direct, folded so care- 
fully, and double sealed, so that if any 
one had curiosity to peep, they could 
see nothing. Then she answers that, 
and no more writing for half-a-year 
again.” 

“ Still, ma’am, it strikes me, that if 
one had a friend in Dublin, one might 
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rummage out something about Mr. 
Browne.” 

“No, ma’am, it would not do. I 
wrote to my nephew, Edwin Goulding, 
who is in College, begging of him to 
envelope the mystery, if he could, by 
enquiring at the tavern after that Mr. 
Browne. But allto no purpose. The 
waiter could only tell that a farming 
kind of man, of that name, sometimes 
resorted to the house; and that his 
letters were sent for the moment they 
came, by somebody, nobody knew any 
thing about.” 

“What a clever, close, managing 
woman she is! And now, ma’am, what 
do you think she draws half-yearly ?” 

“As well as I can calculate, Mrs. 
Kilrummery—and I have put it down 
on paper twenty times, for my own 
satisfaction—I should think, from what 
she spends, that it comes from eighty 
to a hundred a-year.” 

“Well! isn’t that passing? But 
what can she do with that lovely in- 
come ?” 

« Just lets it slip through her fingers, 
slobbering it away on charity and va- 
grants ; besides feeding and supporting 
an ourang-outang of a servant girl, who 
you would not let sweep your kitchen. 
She had to dress her own dinner for 
the first half-year, and is obliged to 
give out every stitch of her washing ; 
for the Girra Caille, as they call her 
waiting maid, can do nothing but run 
of her messages.” 

“She don’t spend much on clothes, 
if one may judge from the figure she 
cuts a-Sunday ?” said the visitor. 

“She exactly buys one black stuff 
every year,” replied her informant, 
which neyer leaves her back, till it 
goes to her girl. Last winter, she 
turned the only cloak she brought with 
her; and her best bonnet, I suspect, 
was made out of some old lyer-by ; for 
it never had a look of freshness.” 

“I hope it’s no sin if I wrong her,” 
said the strange lady, “but I would 
lay a round wager, that she did some- 
thing uncommon when she was young. 
Nobody could starve and torture them- 
selves at that rate, if they had not a 
good deal to answer for.” 

“ My dear ma’am, there is no starva- 
tion or torturing about her. Nobody 
lives lixe her. Every Saturday sees a 
fore quarter of mutton walk into the 
house, and three stone of potatoes. 
Her bread-bill is never under two 
shillings a week ; and as for tea and 
sugar, [ have not a better customer— 
not even Lady Aunc herself.” 
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“ And now, Miss Goulding, does she 
never do any thing in the house, or 
out of the house, only taking her even- 
ing stroll across the common, and round 
the back of the demesne ?” 

“To my contemplation, ma’am, she 
never was reared to the needle, or any 
thing useful ; for what she tries to do 
in that way is all puckered and crook- 
ened, with stitches half a mile jong. 
About a year ago she took to knitting 
stockings for her butler, as I call her ; 
and the first pair will be finished in 
seven years, as she drops so many 
stitches, and loses her back seam so 
often, that she has to rip twice as much 
as she knits—just like Penelope and 
her web, ma’am, that you have heard 
of, [ am sure.” 

“ You may well call her Penelope, 
or any thing else, ma’am ; for she is 
a complete Penelope, figure, and 
fashion, and all. But did you never 
hear that she would read for her im- 
provement, though she wont work for 
It 2” 

“People give that out of her as- 
suredly,” replied the lady of the house. 
Them that had curiosity often peeped 
through the slit in the window-shut, 
when the candle was lit, to see how she 
spent the evening ; and they said she 
always had a book in her hand.” 

“If I would not give the two eyes 
out of my head, to find out what that 
book was,” said the guest, with con- 
siderable animation. 

“Keep your eyes while you have 
them,” said Miss Goulding, “ for I can 
tell you without putting you to that 
loss. One evening, as I was passing 
by, when I knew she was taking her 
ramble, I made an excuse to follow 
my little Fidelle, who ran in, as the 
door was a-jar. I soon took an in- 
ventory of the parlour—having a quick 
eye. Onthe chest of drawers lay three 
books—one of them a handsome Bible, 
another ‘ Nelson’s Fasts and Festivities’ 
—a very fine book, that I remember 
my poor mother blinded her eyes over 
—and the last was a book about law— 
I think from the glimpse I had of it 
that it was titled ‘A Serious Call, 
either to go to law, or not to go to law, 
or something about that.” 

“I guessed she was brewing some- 
thing,” said Mrs. Kilrummery, trium- 
phantly. “ You see she will give work 
to the attorneys yet. I will keep clear 
of having any dealings with her if I 
can help it.” 

“ As for me, I defy her,” said Miss 
Tammy, drawing herself up erect, with 
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conscious integrity. “If she was a 
whole judge and jury, and counsel for 
both sides, and crier into the bargain, 
1 would look her full in the face, and 
say, do your worst.” 

«“T don’t at all doubt it, Miss Gould- 
ing ; but you know one ought to be on 
their guard with a woman who reads 
the occupation ofa justice of the peace.” 

« Little knowledge she has got by 
her learning,” said the post-mistress, 
“for they cheat her to her face; and 
would ao her six times the value 
of every article, only that crazy idiot 
of a girl has some understanding, 
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and found out that the butcher, be- 
sides putting a halfpenny a pound more 
on her than his other customers, was 
not over particular about the weight. 
However, the woman herself finds no 
fault, asks no questions, and pays what- 
ever she is asked.” 

Much more on the same subject, 
assed between the two ladies, before 
{rs. Kilrummery retired ; but as the 

conversation consisted of mere sur- 
mises, and afforded no facts respecting 
the mysterious Mrs. Smith, we shall 
pass it over in silence, and conclude 
our chapter. 


THE DEPARTED, 


By R. Suetton MacKenzie, LL.D. 


“ Another form 
Sat at her feet, whose brow was bright with bloom 
When the cold grave shut o’er it.—It hath left 
Its image everywhere—upon my books, 
My bower of musing, and my page of thought, 
And the lone altar of my secret soul.” 


Mas. Sicourney. 


The Beautiful hath vanished! like the flower 
Tended through storm and shine, with kindliest care, 
Which hath survived the Winter’s dreariest hour 
And faded when its hues the loveliest were, 
In the glad Spring-time’s morn, 
When the warm sun-beam kissed its beauty mild— 
Then, from its soil uptorn, 
Lay cold and crushed that human flower, our Child, 
And Hope was changed to Grief. 


That bitter grief no wild lament need say— 
Noiseless and calm the deepest waters how— 
And ours is measureless, for, day by day 
More strong and sad its hitterness doth grow. 
Our hope of hopes is gone, 
Vanished from heart and home is one dear light, 
The best of life is done, 
For on its sunshine hath descended Night, 
Starless, and murk, and cold. 


Not now, with bounding spirit, do we drain 
Hope’s charmed chalice, as we did of yore; 
Nor, questioning the Future, strive to gain 
Knowledge of all the good she had in store. 
The past—the past alone 
Holds in its cells the treasures which we prize, 
The Memory of the gone, 
The smile—the glance—whate’er the Grave denics— 
It yields them all again ! 
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Not where the light jest speeds, where smilers come, 
Breathe we thy name departed child of earth, 
But, in the unwonted silence of our home— 
That home once joyous with thy hearted mirth ; 
When, on thy vacant chair 
Sadly we look and miss thee from thy place; 
Miss thy high forehead fair, 
Thy full, dark eyes—thy curls—thy radiant face— 
Thy laugh, like mirthful music. 









Like a bright dream thy presence seems to be— 
A brilliancy no sooner here than past! 
We miss thy low, light step—thy glance of glee,— 
Thy graceful form—all, all are of the past. 
We miss thy thought-crowned brow, 
Thy cheerful converse, and thy gentlest voice,— 
Like far-off music, low 
Yet such as made even strangers’ heart rejoice, 
Sadly we miss them now! 















Often, in summer-gleaming, hand in hand 
We sit together where thy smiles have been,— 
Sometimes in silence, sometimes in a bland 
And mournful converse suited to the scene. 
We talk of days gone by, 
Filled with bright promise of. the coming years, 
Where thou, fair child, wert nigh— 
And, talking thus, our eyes are filled with tears 
Whose fount is in the heart. 













Thou wert a child in years, oh daughter mine! 
But thy young mind was ripe before its time, 
For thou didst want to read of love divine, 
In expiation of all human crime ; 
With earnest thought and look, 
Didst thou explore the treasures of the Word, 
And, from His blessed book, 
Thy spirit drew its commune with the Lord— 
Hast thou not such above ? 








Surely, oh earthly flower, thou art with him ? 
Surely, beloved child, thou art in heaven, 
Before whose light the joys of life grow dim,— 
For grace and hope to thee were early given. 
Surely there is a time, 
When this life faileth, and this sight grows dull, 
When, in that sphere sublime, 
The hearts that mourn will join the beautiful, 
Never to part again! 











We grieve—but we repine not. On the stem 
Which bore thy fragrance, yet remains one flower, 
Our last of living hopes,—and oh, from them 
Fain do we pray that we retain this dower. 
The youngest-born hath fled, 
From earth’s affliction to the better sphere, 
One brother of the dead, 
Bearing her semblance, yet doth linger here,— 
Lord, spare him unto us! 











Liverpool, August 1, 1837. 
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ROGER NORTH’S LIFE OF THE HON. SIR DUDLEY NORTH. 


WE resume our extracts from the bio- 
graphical narratives of Roger North. 
The life of Lord Keeper Guilford has 
supplied us with some amusing pictures 
of the courts of Charles and of James, 
which would be in vain sought for in 
the works of professed historians, and 
the characters of the distinguished 
lawyers given in that most interesting 
volume cannot have been looked over 
by our readers with indifference. A vo- 
lume which, from the nature of its sub- 
ject, could scarcely have been, by any 
talents, rendered of the same interest 
with that which contained the life of 
Lord Guilford, was published after the 
death of Roger North, and comprised 
the lives of two—or, we should rather 
say—three other brothers, for, in 
the life of Sir Dudley North, the 
few incidents of Mountagu North’s 
uneventful story are told. The ami- 
able old man, who relates the lives of 
his brothers, is himself never absent 
from the reader’s thoughts, for his own 
heart seems to have followed and 
watched the course of each of his bro- 
thers—to have been with the merchant 
in his voyages and his sojournings 
abroad—and with the divine in his 
cloister and his parish. Dudley, Lord 
North, had six sons—of the first we 
know no more than that he succeeded 
to the title and estate of his father.— 
The other brothers struggled into dis- 
tinction, from the accident of being 
compelled to trust to themselves for 
support. Francis, Lord Guilford, (who, 
through these memoirs, is called their 
best brother, almost as often as he is 
mentioned,) the second son, was the af- 
fectionate, earnest, and active friend, 
and why should we not write a word, 
which, among them at least implied af- 
fectionate support on the one hand, and 
gratitude on the other—the patron of 
his younger brothers. Dudley and 
Mountagu were Levant merchants. 
John was a Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Roger was the youngest 
son; hesurvived all—he lived toa period 
when he found the name even of Lord 
Guiltord forgotten by every one around, 
and from the unjust suppressions of 
those who compiled the histories of the 
last years of Charles the Second likely 
to be altogether passed over, as that of 


aman wholly undistinguished. To the 
effort to vindicate “his best brother,” 
we owe the life of Lord Guilford, and 
the Examen*—the latter, a skilful, law- 
yer-like defence of much that was inde- 
fensible in what he calls the happy 
reign of King Charles the Second— 
which our unwillingness to enter into 
political discussion in this class of 
papers renders it impossible for us to 
review, but which ought to have been 
reprinted with the last edition of the 
lives of the Norths, as it is for ever 
referred to, and manifestly regarded by 
the author, as if the whole series 
formed but one work. The biographer 
did not live to witness the publication 
of his life of Lord Guilford ; and the 
companion volume, which we now re- 
view, was edited a few years after its 
author’s death, by his relative, Moun- 
tagu North, 

The same plain, straightforward, 
English good sense which formed the 
staple of Lord Guilford’s character, 
seems to us to have distinguished the 
whole family, and Dudley, from the ac- 
count of whose life we now proceed to 
make extracts, exhibited early activity, 
great shrewdness, and perseverance— 
a man of great knowledge and infor- 
mation, all acquired exclusively by ex- 
perience of life. We are exceedingly 
amused by the instances of schoolboy 
craft, which his biographer has industri- 
ously gathered—seeing the future spe- 
culating and enterprising merchant, in 
the scampish and swindling tricks of an 
ill-trained boy ; but the stories told by 
any one but Roger, would not be worth 
telling. He was born in 1641. His 
father’s attendance on parliament oc- 
casioned the first years of his life to be 
passed in London, in King-street, 
Westminster. The house was remark- 
able, as being the first and only brick 
house in that street for many years. 


* The chief airing this child had was 
with his attendant at the door, where, by 
his forward familiarities, he had made 
himself known to most people that had to 
do thereabouts ; and nothing so common 
as his being at his post, with an audience 
in the street to share his conversation. 

« But this over-forwardness had like to 
have cost him dear; for once in a bustle 
at the door about taking a coach, when a 


* Examen, or an inquiry into the credit and veracity of a pretended complete his. 


tory, &c. London, 1740. 
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child is apt to press too forward, a beggar 
woman, passing by, swept him away ; and, 
after the coach was gone, the child was 
wanted. ‘The servants ran out several 
ways to look for him, and one, by chance, 
found him in an alley leading towards 
Channel-row, in the hands of the beggar, 
who was taking off his clothes; so the 
child was recovered, but the woman ran 
away and escaped punishment. * * 


« But now to bring the young man to 
a grammar school; he was placed at 
Bury, under Dr. Stephens; but made an 
indifferent scholar. He had too much 
spirit, which would not be suppressed by 
conning his book, but must be rather em- 
ployed in perpetual action. With all 
that, his parts were so quick, that a little 
application went a great way with him; 
and, in the end, he came out a moderate 
school-scholar. But no thanks to his 
master ; for had he been treated with dis- 
cretion, the goodness of his nature was 
such, that he might have been brought 
down to such an assiduity as would have 
made him an incomparable scholar. But, 
though from what stars it proceeded I 
know not, it is certain that the master 
took a great aversion to him, and most 
brutally abused him ; correcting him at 
all turns, with or without a fault, till he 
was driven within an ace of despair, and 
(as I have often heard him declare) mak- 
ing away with himself. Among other in- 
stances of his barbarity, one was that the 
youth had been more than once whipt for 
faulty verses, that he had stole out of 
printed books. This ill usage made an 
impression upon his spirits, that did not 
wear out in all his life, but, to his dying 
day, he resented it. And he often spake 
of it in a kind of passion, and declared 
that he wanted only the satisfaction of 
talking to this man, and showing where 
he used him ill, and had denied him com- 
mon justice. Such a pleasure have folks, 
desperately offended, in venting their re- 
sentments. 

“ This gentleman was designed by his 
parents to be a merchant ; but how early 
I know not, and rather think they had no 
positive determination, but according as 
naturel tendency and reasonable oppor- 
tunity invited. And this backwardness 
at school, and a sorry account that the 
master gave of his scholarship, might turn 
the scales towards an employment that 
needed less learning. But the young 
man himself had a strange bent to traffic, 
and, while he was at school, drove a subtle 
trade among the boys, by buying and sell- 
ing. In short, it was considered that he 
had learning enough for a merchant, but 
not phlegm enough for any sedentary 
profession. Which judgment of him was 
made good by the event.” 
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From this he passed to a writing- 
school—and made such progress as 
might be expected from an active idle 
boy of quick parts. He was a cock- 
fighter, and if betting at cock-fighting 
be gambling, was a gambler. 

‘‘ Another of his darling sports was 
swimming in the Thames, He used that 
so much, that he became quite a master 
of it. He could live in the water an af- 
ternoon with as much ease as others walk 
upon land. He shot the bridge divers 
times at low water, which showed him 
not only active but intrepid ; for courage 
is required to bear the very sight of that 
tremendous cascade, which fewcan endure 
to pass in a boat. He told me that his 
method was to glide along while the cur- 
rent was smooth, which was like the mo- 
tion of an arrow, and extremely delicious ; 
and when he was through, and plunged 
in the disorders of the waters there, he used 
his swimming powers, that is, striking 
with legs and arms, applying all the force 
he had to prevent turning round, which, 
in those eddies, was hard to be done ; and 
all this under water, till he got into some 
calm, where he might govern himself 
again. His greatest danger was flooks of 
anchors, broken piles, great stones, and 
such enemies as lay concealed under wa- 
ter, and, in the speed he went, could not 
be touched without destruction. 

“‘ He and his comrades usually hired a 
known porter to keep their clothes ; and, 
when they were all naked, as I have often 
heard him say, he was not at all ashamed 
of his company ; but, when their clothes 
were on, he cared not to be seen with 
them. He hath told me that, having 
lodged his clothes not far from the bridge 
at early ebb, he hath run naked upon the 
ooze up almost as high as Chelsea, for the 
pleasure of swimming down to his clothes 
before tide of flood. By these bold di- 
versions, one may guess what the Roman 
youth were able to do, who made it their 
ordinary exercise to bear the extremes of 
heat and cold, and all sorts of fatigues ; 
affecting to despise and slight all hazards 
and pain, till sufferings became habitual. 
But to wave reflections, though my sub- 
ject proffers fair, and to dismiss this swim- 
ming entertainment, I must here, though 
a little too early, remember, that, when 
he resided at Constantinople, it had very 
nearly cost him his life ; for, being grown 
corpulent and fat, he was not qualified for 
such frolics, but yet would needs go and 
swim in the Hellespont ; and there the 
water came down from the Black Sea so 
rigidly cold, that it almost congealed the 
fat of his belly. He found himself not 
well, and came into his boat, where he 
perceived his belly look like tallow, and 
could scarce feel any touch upon it. The 
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rowers presently understood the case, and 
forthwith laid him down, and fell all to 
rubbing and chafing his belly, till they 
found it come red and warm ; and so they 
left him out of danger; but he was not free 
from pains in that part for divers months ; 
and, after this, he never went into the 
water more.” 


His habits led him into extravagance, 
his allowance from home was narrow ; 
and Roger tells of his devices to obtain 
money—all of them mean _ tricks 
enough ; and, Roger says, except 
among unexperienced boys, utterly in- 
excusable. The younger boys were 
fleeced out of their money—and false 
statements of his necessary expenses 
sent to his parents. That oul ruin, 
and utter demoralization did not fol- 
low from this conduct, is, to the bio- 
grapher, certain proof that in spite of 
these base falsehoods, our merchant 
had the gift of singular good sense and 
honour, Of the inconveniences, how- 
ever, which were the result of this con- 
duct, there followed this good effect : 
His after life was prudent ; he was now 
of an age for serious and steady em- 
ployment, and in being bound, as he 
was immediately after leaving school, 
to a Turkey merchant, he appears 
to have at once applied himself dili- 
gently to the pursuits connected with 
his future calling. His master’s busi- 
ness was not sufficient to employ his 
entire time, and he learned the trade of 
the person at whose house he lodged, 
which was that of a packer. 


« This was not any loss of time; for 
that is one of the chief trades which the 
Levant merchants are concerned with, for 
the skilful packing their cloths sent into 
Turkey. The young gentleman took 
also a fancy to the binding of books ; and, 
having procured a stitching-board, press, 
and cutter, fell to work, and bound up 
books of account for himself, and divers 
for his friends, in a very decent manner. 
He had a distinguishing genius towards 
all sorts of mechanic exercises; as I shall 
have occasion to observe afterwards. 

« I do not remember any thing farther 
remarkable of this young gentleman du- 
ring his serving as a merchant’s man in 
London, until his master thought fit to 
send him out; and that he did upon a 
voyage, than which there could not have 
been contrived one more desperate and 
discouraging ; it was first as supercargo, 
with an adventure to Archangel, and 
there to negociate the cargo, and to ship 
another ; and then to sail with that, by 
the back of Shetland and Ireland, round 
about through the Streights, and so to 
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‘Italy and Smyrna, where he was to re- 
side as factor in the Turkey trade. It 
was a hard case for a raw youth to em. 
bark in such a voyage, without company, 
or so much as a face in the ship that he 
ever saw before, and bound almost as far 
northward as Zembla, and to reside 
amongst, and traflic with, barbarous peo- 
ple, and then to return through all the 
bad weather the skies can afford. But 
he went, not only willingly, but ambi- 
tiously, and formalized upon nothing that 
led towards the end he most carnestly de- 
sired, which was to be settled as a factor 
in Turkey. His resolution was inex- 
pugnable ; and, not only in this, but in 
many other instances of his life, he con- 
sidered well what was best for him to do ; 
and after that point once determined, he 
had no thought of difficulties ; he was not 
master of his, fortunes, and resolved, at 
all adventures, to advance them; and 
therein to use the utmost of his industry 
and understanding, leaving the rest to 
Providence.” 


From the letters of the young super- 
cargo to his brother Francis, conside- 
rable extracts are given. An interest- 
ing account is given of Archangel. 
Leghorn—Pisa—and Florenceare well 
described—at least in such a manner 
as shews that nothing which it could be 
useful for him to observe, passed before 
our merchant's eyes unnoticed. The 
buildings—the manners of the people, 
and the courts—the amusements, more 
or less solemn, of both classes—and, 
above all, the state of trade appears to 
have been carefully noted down.— 
Dudley’s Latin, of which he had learned 
but little, now stood him in stead, for 
he relieved the tedium of a voyage by 
learning Italian, which was thus ren- 
dered a task of no great difficulty. 


« After these troublesome verngee well 


over, our young factor found himself, 
what he intinitely desired to be, an agent 
for his master, and factor settled at 
Smyrna. His chief dependence was upon 
the benefit of his commissions; for his 
own capital was inconsiderable: he had 
from his parents but one single hundred 
pounds advanced for him to trade with, 
But his mother, out of a hoard she had 
made of small legacies given him, and 
some old gold of her own, and other mat- 
ters she had scraped together, made up 
about sixty pounds more, and his best 
brother lent him what money he had, 
which was about two hundred pounds, 
his whole inventory scarce amounted to 
four hundred pounds; and this was all 
the beginning this famous merchant had. 
It doth not appear, that he was enter- 
tained a partner in any house, or ragion 
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as they call it, where young men are as 
apprentices a while, to observe and learn, 
before they take the post of acting in the 
part of buying and selling; but he was 
independent, and stood upon his own 
legs. But it is probable that, as usual in 
such cases, he was recommended to some 
merchants upon the spot, for advice and 
direction in difficult matters at first. 
And, since I have no better light in these 
matters, [take them upon my memory, 
as well as I can recollect from his ordi- 
nary conversation. His business asa fac- 
tor, besides what came from his master, 
was inconsiderable, perhaps a bale or two 
from such merchants as he had courted in 
London, by officiously doing business for 
them. In that part of early prudence, he 
had not been wanting to himself in Lon- 
don, having there officiously served divers 
of the Turkey merchants occasionally, as 
they thought fit to make use of him, and 
this with no view, but of their favour in 
a little employ when he went abroad ; his 
master was no deep trader, and his com- 
missions were not great. It may seem 
strange, that a young gentleman with so 
small a beginning as this was (small I say, 
compared with the common allowances of 
merchants in our days, viz. one thousand 
pounds at binding out, and one thousand 
pounds at going abroad, or rather more, 
now very ordinarily bestowed) should be 
able even to subsist himself in an expen- 
sive factory; and how then to raise a 
great estate as he did? The answer is 
very obvious, that, with industry and fru- 
gality, small things become great, and 
without it, the largest provisions come to 
nothing. 

“He did not, as most young factors, 
set up himself in an expensive way of 
living, after the example of those that he 
found upon the place; for he wore plain 
and cheap clothes, and kept no horse, and 
put himself to diet as cheap as he could ; 
and, in all this reasonable conduct, he was 
forced to muster up his spirits in opposi- 
tion to those who slighted him for it; 
whom he as much slighted by a steady 
perseverance in his own way. There 
wanted not those who expected more of 
gaiety from him, as well on account of his 
quality, as of the ordinary example or 
mode of the factors there, although some 
had occasion for as much thrift as him- 
self. A young man of spirit hath enough 
to do to resist his own inclinations, and 
needs not the importunity or example of 
others to tempt him towards loose ex- 
cesses; and it is not a common firmness 
I may say magnanimity, that can get the 
better of both. I have heard him say 
that, from the time he first went abroad, 
till his return home, he had digested in his 
mind one principle, which often swayed 
him; and that was, to get abroad and 
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spend at home; and he thought that, if 
he must put himself into a parade, it 
should not be among Turks, and stran- 
gers, among whom all he could do would 
not gain him any real advantage ; for, if 
he were a little more looked upon there, 
to what good end was it? He must at 
length come away and leave all that froth 
behind; but experience at home had a 
lasting influence, and was seasoned with 
the joy of participating with his relations 
and acquaintance ; all the while cultivat- 
ing a mutual esteem and lasting friend- 
ship amongst them. 

‘In this thrifty way of living he passed 
his time at Smyrna for divers years, with 
& meagre income, and not promising much 
increase. If ever he gratified himself, it 
was with a distinction between the two 
grand circumstantials, the one is esta- 
blishments, and the other for once (as 
they say) and no more. He stood not 
out in ordinary complacencies, but joined 
in such diversions as the rest chose, and 
used to say, come una volta tanto ; or, as 
we say, ‘so much for once and away.’ 
But it was a long time before he brought 
himself to keep a horse, as the rest did ; 
for that was an established charge. I 
have heard him say, that once before his 
cavaliership, the nation (as they call them- 
selves) pressed him very much to go a 
hunting with them; and so he did, but 
instead of a horse, he hired an ass to 
carry him, and rode upon that. If this 
was done to show his firmness, and how 
little he stood upon forms, or regarded 
any man’s opinion, it was very philosophi- 
cal. This passage seems to us mach 
more bizarr than it was there; for, in 
those countries, an ass-cavalcade is not at 
all extraordinary, but very common; and 
all the holy men use it. 

« Having touched upon hunting, I may 
bestow a section upon the use of it in 
Turkey. First, dogs are counted un- 
clean, and are not by the Turks ordinarily 
admitted into houses, but run masterless 
about the streets; but it is accounted a 
charity to relieve them; and some dogs 
take the road, and follow travellers for 
their waste in eating, and do the ordinary 
service of watching, and barking at all 
novelty. But, for sport, the Turks keep 
a sort of greyhound, which they dress as 
fine as horses, and clothe richly; but the 
hound is not at all known or understood 
by them. The merchants at Aleppo 
keep and use greyhounds, and coursing, 
in the greatest regularity. At Smyrna, 
the merchants procured a pack of hounds, 
and hunted in the country after the Eng- 
lish way ; which was a prodigious mys- 
tery tothe Turks, who scarce yet believe 
the dogs followed the hare by the smell, 
but think there is witchcraft init. Fel- 
lows at plough have laughed, seeing the 
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dogs run one way and the hare another ; 
and, finding that sometimes the dogs came 
about her, have lain down upen the foil, 
to prove whether the dogs followed the 
track or not, until they came up full cry 
towards them ; and then ran away, as if in 
a great fright. One incident had like to 
have quite spoiled their sport, which was 
the mange; and that infected their pack 
to such a degree, as must have destroyed 
it, until a certain cure was found out, 
which was, fluxing with mercury; a 
physic which they administered of course 
and regularly, scarce ever failing of its 
effect to set matters right again. And 
the pack continues there, and is like to 
continue.” 

Our readers probably remember 
Francis North’s anxiety in his first cir- 


cuits, to hold well with the “cocks of 


the cireuit.”. Something of the same 
character exhibits itself in his brother, 
if, indeed, it be not the character in 
some degree of every man of sense 
anxious to succeed in a particular pur- 
suit, and having no objects beyond it. 
We are not enough acquainted with 
mercantile life to know whether there 
may not still be something like what 
is called “tying up the head,” and 
whether our extracts may not therefore 
have to some readers a value beyond 
that of mere amusement. 

«“ Dudley was a gentleman, ever brisk 
and witty, a great observer of all inci- 
dents, and withal very friendly and com- 
municative ; which made him be gene- 
rally beloved, and his company desired by 
the top merchants of the factory. He 
was not a good fellow, as it is called, and, 
on the other side, not morose; but went 
along with his company, and not seldom 
beyond the measures he desired. He 
was ever a thorn in the sides of the 
foolish aud malicious, and wanted not 
inventions to divert himself and others, 
by exposing them. This made all choose 
to stand fair with him ; for he was a crea- 
ture that had sharp claws and scaly sides. 
A young man, among his equals, had 
need be at least as well armed as the 
rest; for they are not given to modera- 
tion in making sport with each other, 
but rather on the other side, according as 
a companion shows an unguarded part, 
with tricks and stratagems always aiming 
to attack him in that quarter. This 
makes the breeding of youth to be always 
best among equals, and not with either 
superiors or inferiors, The former makes 
them abject, and the other insolent, and 
both unfit for common conversation ; 
which, abroad in the world, is ordinarily 
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among equals. He said that he never 
was caught in any of their novice-traps ; 
of which one, alluding to horses in a 
stable, is called tying up the head; and 
this they practise upon young or shallow 
traders, who deal by themselves. If 
they happen to have a large import, and 
all their warelouses are full, the old 
factors, fearing the young men should be 
tuo quick, and get the custom, conspire 
to discourse of not selling but at a price ; 
the young men, with good reason, as they 
think, resolve the same; and then the 
others undersell, and leave them without 
opportunity ; for their heads were tied up 
from their meat.” 


The chaplain of the factory was 
“one Broadgate,” a puritan. He had 
been a fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
and preferred to a living in Essex, 
where he made himself so disliked, 
that interest was made for bis promo- 
tion, that his absence might be in this 
way pure hased. ‘According t to the 
philos ph ic adage, ‘Omnes stulti in- 
sautiunt,—all fools are out of their 
wits, Broadgate,” says Roger, “might 

very reasonably pass for-a madman.’ 
He was a fanatic, as well as a fool— 
a whimsical pedant, and, as was soon 
alter learned at the factory, like most 
vain men, an egregious liar. He went 
out with the notion, not altogether 
without foundation, that in going as 
chaplain to the factory, his e mployme nt 
was among a people uvacquainted with 
religion; but, like Dominie Sampson, 
he forgot that his pupils were men, vot 
boys. His first effort was to “ erect i 
dise ee among them,” and est ‘blish 
a kind of Pre sbyte rian reform. For 
this ia e he framed a catechism, 
and had it printed, and many of the 
copies stitched in true blue,* to be 
presented to the merchants on his ar- 
rival, as a preparation for his future 
pastoral instructions. The factors, 
whose disposition, we are told, would 
have led them to treat with extraordi- 
nary veneration a sensible good man 
inthe position of chaplain, were offended 
by the intrusive forwardness of an im- 
pertinent and troublesome coxcomb ; 
and North was by accident the means 
of getting rid of him. 

‘ This doughty doctor had found out 
that our merchant had a brother, formerly 
of St. John’s College in Cambridge, 
whom he pretended to have familiarly 
known there, and, upon that score, fas- 
tened upon him ; and he, having a desire 
to know the bottom of this man’s talk 
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concerning his brother, wrote to him, to 
have an account and character of him; 
which coming, the pappas was laughed at 
more than ever. He comes to the mer- 
chant, to know what his brother had 
wrote: the merchant read the letter 
audibly to him ; then followed complaints, 
that, by means of this letter, he had lost 
his reputation in the Factory ; ; and he 
desired to have the letter delivered up to 
him, that he might sue the merchant’s 
brother in’ England for the defamation. 
A very reasonable request! But the 
merchant, instead of gratifying him in 
that, told him, that it would do him no 
service at all; for he had lost no repu- 
tation by it; and that he would prove to 
him, by showing, that, before that letter 
was wrote, he had none at all; and, 
opening his copy-book of letters, read to 
him the letter that he had wrote to his 
brother from thence, giving his character, 
with divers accounts of his behaviour 
there, which was of that sort as showed 
him his folly sufficiently ; and so, in rage, 
he departed. This young merc hant was 
guilty of another conceit, which was no 
small provocation to his reverence. Once, 
in his study, he saw lying upon his desk 
one of his catechisms, and, taking his 
pen, writes upon it, ¢ Broadgate’s Broad 
Way to Bliss, brought forth for the 
breeding of the brutes of Smyrna.’ But 
such multitudes of affronts heaped upon 
him, of which I could give divers in- 
stances, if they were in any respect ma- 
terial, drove him from the Factory; and, 
afterwards, he lived very poorly upon his 
trade, that is conventicling, in London.” 


North’s observations on the natural 
history of the country follow—they 
exhibit the acuteness of a practised 
observer ; but there is no object in 
abridging them—our )urpose being 
simply to place before our readers the 
characte sr of the man himself. After a 
few years’ residence at Smyrna, a dis- 
pute arose between him and his master, 
which, involving matters too compli- 
cated to be explained by letter, made 
our young merchant return to Eng- 
land: He expected that, while letters 
could do little or nothing, the result 
of a personal interview would be fa- 
vourable, and that they should end in 
agrecing. 


“But he had other reasons for re- 
turning, which were, first, to make on 
self known upon the Exchange, and, by 
contracting friendships and Acquaintance, 
reconcile to him other principals, who 
might send him out again, in case his 
master persevered in a desperate quarrel 
against him; and as to that, he might 
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purge himself upon the Exchange, and, 
by referring his difference, make his case 
known ; and that his master, and not he, 
was in the wrong, and so at least make 
good his credit and reputation among the 
Turkey merchants: and, secondly, to 
see his relations, for whom he had an 
infinite respect, and service, and showed 
it in his behaviour towards them during 
his whole life. This was not the least 
of his reasons for making a turn home, 
though but for a short enjoyment. I 
may add a third reason, which was, that 
if his master dropped him, and he could 
not repair himself by new friends upon 
the Exchange, he was here at hand to 
busk for some other employment, as his 
friends or fortune might lift him into. 

«“ T have heard him relate that, in this 
voyage homeward, the company on board, 
bound for the same port in Italy, were a 
poor sort of traders, Jews, Armenians, 
and Greeks, who made profit even to 
their teeth. With these fellows he was 
shut up in a Lazaretto, to lie a consider- 
able time before they were admitted to 
traffic. They seemed to decline his com- 
pany, muttering about his having more 
money than they, who could not keep 
pace with his expenses: he was loth to 
break company on that account, and told 
them he would live just as they did; so 
they kept together. Here were two con- 
veniences: one was having a little con- 
versation, and the other saving his money, 
which could not be spent in a worse 
place. And in this course he persevered : 
but the diet was such, as he protested he 
thought, that before he got out, he should 
have been starved. He was obliged to 
be cook, caterer, and huat, in his turn, as 
they were, and without any manner of 
help, or any thing like a servant; he 
went with them so near as to wash and 
dry his own linen. It was his humour to 
make no account of pains, or thought of 
hardships, when his engagements re- 
quired. I have heard him say, that work 
of itself was hard, and taking care and 
pains fastidious; but if it was agreeable 
to do any thing called work, it was not 
really so, but pleasure; therefore it is 
incident to the true notion of work, not 
to delight in it, 

«“ At his first arrival in England he was 
very melancholy, and inclined towards 
despairing of good success in the employ 
of amerchant: he had suffered much and 
laboured hard for divers years, and ad- 
vanced but very little; aud a continuance 
of that course of life, without being better 
pi aid, he accounted a slavery, and ‘that he 
ought to make a better penny of his time 
and labour, or else make the best of 
little, and enjoy himself at another th 
thau he had hitherto done. He declared, 
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that, if he could have valued himself upon 
two hundred pounds a year for his life, 
he would have asked no more of fortune; 
for then he would have abandoned busi- 
ness, and lived in summer at Venice, 
and in winter at Florence; and so 
reckoned he should have been as happy 
as his nature would admit. It isa failing 
young men for want of experience, fall 
into: they create Utopias in their own 
imagination, and calculate according to 
their present fancy, and think not what 
may, and probably would, be their opinion 
seven years after. They suppose the 
greatest absurdity, viz. that they shall be 
always of the same mind, which one 
would think a few years would disprove ; 
it is a weakness like that of children, 
who fill their eye rather than their belly. 
Their is a satiety even of the best things, 
much more of the meaner sort. And, 
as many have done to their cost, he 
would have found his new course a 
greater slavery than business; and his 
repentance had been single, it is true, but 
continual, and lasted to the end of his 
life. It was one of the chief of his good 
fortunes, that he could not be gratified 
upon this scheme ; his family could not 
afford him any thing, and places were not 
to be had without money ; so his choice 
was not perplexed, he must stick to his 
business, there was no other means for 
bim to live tolerably, much less to be 
rich and considerable; he thereupon 
resolved to flounce through, and did it 
with great success, as the series of this 
relation will demonstrate. 

«In the first place, he resolved to agree 
with his master, cost what it would ; and 
accordingly condescended to his demand, 
and paid him a hundred pounds, as he 
affirmed, in his own wrong. And then 
he courted him, and other merchants, for 
commissions to return with, of which he 
had a competency; with that and his 
own little, and the accession of what he 
could borrow, he went out again to 
Smyrna with a handsome investment, 
which put him in a better humour than 
he returned with, 

«IT should have mentioned before, that, 
in his return from Smyrna, he stopped at 
Venice, and stayed there about a month, 
in which time he sated himself with the 
delights of that city ; he kept his gondolo, 
which is like a coach in London, and, 
with that, coursed about the city, as the 
way of travellers and strangers there is. 
And I make no doubt he informed him- 
self thoroughly of the courtezans, and 
their way of living; which, in that city, 
is an entertainment so far from being 
scandalous, that the most reverend of 
the senators use it. This was one of his 
once-and-away entertainments, with which 
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he said a man might sometimes gratify 
himself ; a person that is very brisk and 
airy, can scarce settle close to business, 
until he hath an excursion or two; and 
that, he said, was, pur cavar il capricio, 
that is to gratify the fancy.” 


Soon after his return to Smyrna, an 
opportunity of improving his fortunes 
presented itself, which transcended his 
most sanguine hopes. He seized, held 
fast, and improved the opportunity to 
the utmost advantage, and thereby ob- 
tained all that he had ever set Seon 
upon, “ which was,” says the affection- 
ate brother, who lived to witness his 
prosperity, “to advance his fortunes, 
so as he might return home warm, and 
there settle himself with a family, and 
end his days with his friends and rela- 
tions.” 


« He used to say, that every man, at 
one time or other in his life, hath the 
favour of a fair proffer made him by for- 
tune, and no person qualified to under- 
stand, and resolved enough to seize such 
opportunities, can wholly miscarry in the 
world. The fault is, either want of pa- 
tience to expect, want of sense to know, 
pride and impertmence to refuse, laziness, 
or timidity to decline them. This inci- 
dent I am about to speak of, was the 
great crisis of our merchant adventurer's 
fortunes; therefore I shall distinguish it 
by taking a new rise thereupon, in giving 
a farther account of his life.” 


The circumstances under which he 
was invited to Constantinople, shew 
the high character which our young 
merchant had already acquired. The 
affairs of a mercantile house of great 
business and high character, had fallen 
into confusion from the want of re- 
gularity in the accounts. The partners, 
who resided in Constantinople, were 
altogether incompetent to the task of 
disentangling their affairs, Their busi- 
ness, arising chiefly from commissions 
from England, was very considerable, 
and when they invited North from 
Smyrna to fix his residence at Constan- 
tinople, the advantage seemed alto- 
gether to beon his side. The tempta- 
tion was in this way very great, but 
still greater was the advantage to be 
derived from being now established in 
trade in Constantinople, “there not 
being a greater emporium on the face 
of the earth than Constantinople, the 
seat of a vast empire, and where a mer- 
chant of spirit and judgment cannot 
fail to be rich.” 

The virtues of book-keeping, “ by 
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waste, journal, and leger, the most 
exquisite for repertory and use that the 
wit of man hath been able to frame,” 
worked wonders. Never did Arabian 
magician do more by his subtlest spell, 
than was accomplished by this Solomon 
of the counter, through the instrumenta- 
lity of the rule of three direct. The firm 
appears to have been wealthy, but no 
wealth could have stood out the waste- 
ful neglect in ore department ; and 
all their books would appear to have 
been arranged for the purpose of con- 


cealingethe real state of the account of 


every person who had dealings with 
them. Had we not read some of the 
reports of the Commissioners of Judi- 
cial Inquiry in Ireland, we could not 
have believed Roger’s story of the 
books of the firm of Hodges and Pal- 
mer. Well, when our hero had at last 
succeeded in stating each account in- 
telligibly, if not truly, for he appears to 
have been guessing his way, the more 
difficult task remained, of seeking to 
obtain payment. The principle on 
which he proceeded is expressed in 
the proverb which he was fond of re- 
peating, “better a loss at sea than a 
bad debt at Jand.” “The former has 
no worse consequence than itself,” 
thus Roger pursues the elucidation, 
“but the other draws loss of time and 
pains, which might be employed to 
more profit.” Roger had forgotten 
that a loss at sea might probably be 
soon followed by an Admiralty suit. 
Our merchant’s rule was to obtain all 
he could by composition, barter, or 
other means, and then to close the ac- 
count. The debts, which he had to 
seek, lay among the Jews and trading 
Turks, the scum of human kind, and 
often without any sufficient evidence 
to sustain the demand, if disputed. 
He in one way or another contrived 
to obtain acknowledgments of the debts, 
or extorted admissions by carrying the 
debtors before the Turkish justice. In 
this way he acquired some practical 
knowledge of the principles and forms 
of Turkish law; such, says Roger, 
us understanding citizens of London 
have of the laws of England, enough to 
enable them to deal in ordinary mat- 
ters on pretty secure terms. Dudley 
used to relate that he had been a party 
in the Turkish courts in upwards of 
five hundred causes; that for the most 
part he used no dragomen, or interpre- 
ters, as foreigners commonly do, but 
spoke for himself in the language of 
the country. Many causes were, he 
said, lost by the indiscretion of the 
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dragomen, who neither understood nor 
expressed the matter justly, as he him- 
self, using his own expressions, could 
do, 

Dudley North’s skill in the Turkish 
language was of use to him when he 
returned to England. For scolding 
and railing it is, it seems, “more apt” 
than any other language; and our 
merchant had used it so much for these 
purposes, that long after, when settled 
at home in Eugland, his tongue would, 
when he was provoked, run _ into 
Turkish of itself, “as if,” says his bio- 
grapher, who probably now and then 
witnessed his exhibitions in the un- 
known tongue, when under the inspira- 
tion of excited feeling, “to such pur- 
poses it was his mother tongue.” North 
wrote a Turkish dictionary—the manu- 
script was stolen. “He could never 
find it—perhaps it may be now in 
England, in the hands of Dr. Covell,” 
is the shrewd hint of the suspicious 
Roger. His success in his mercantile 
negotiations seems to have mainly de- 
pended on his doing his own business 
with as little intervention of agents as 
possible. In his law affairs abroad, which 
also appear to have been successful, he 
seems to have adopted the sensible 
plan of always consulting counsel. 
This, his biographer, a very distin- 
guished and very successful lawyer, 
seems to think the true way of doing 
business with success. 


« As to matters of the Jaw, he had cer- 
tain schemes by which he governed him- 
self, and seldom failed of a prosperous 
success. One was, to make and culti- 
vate an interest or friendship with some 
grave and reasonable Cadi, or person 
Jearned in the laws, and keep him in good 
humour, by frequent, though small pre- 
sents; much short of what the feeing 
of a single counsel in England would 
amount to. And, in all his doubtful 
matters, he resorted to his learned friend 
for advice, which he faithfully gave him ; 
and as he encouraged, or not, so the 
merchant ruled himself, and found great 
benefit and security thereby. He was 
very fortunate in this practice ; for a cer- 
tain grave Cadi, who was a knowing, 
faithful, and humane person, fell to his 
share. Once a green-head Turk (one of 
Mahomet’s kindred so distinguished ) made 
him a proposition, with terms of vast 
profit; but, suspecting his reverence 
might have some trick in reserve, he re- 
paired to his learned counsel, who, being 
made sensible of the matter, clapped his 
hand on his own green turban, ‘ Mer- 
chant, merchant,’ said he, ‘ deal not with 
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these green-heads of ours, for there is 
none of them so empty, but will afford 
wit enough to cheat you.’ There needed 
no more; the merchant made his obei- 
sance, and retired clearly satisfied with his 
deliverance, and, for the future, resolved 
to deal with the devil as soon as with a 
green-head, 

« Another of his schemes (not a little 
the practice of most Franks residing in 
Turkey) was, before a trial, to show the 
judge a respect by making him a small 
present, and then to make his cause 
known to him, before he brought it on. 
The judge ordinarily takes this in better 
part, than a great present, and nothing 
of the cause said along with it; for that 
implied that the cause was bad, and that 
he was to be corrupted. If the suitors 
or the cause be considerable, and no pre- 
sent at all is given, the judge looks upon 
himself to be slighted, or rather defrauded ; 
for he accounts something is due to him 
for doing justice, not much unlike what 
is here termed fees, only without state or 
rule as the European way is; and such 
omission is not wholesome, even for a 
good cause. Their law hath so many 
turns and subtilties, that a judge, if he 
will use artful conduct, may find 
plausible colours to sustain or bafile almost 
any cause; as may be done even amongst 
us; for, if a judge will take a liberty to 
presume on the one side, and hold the other 
to a strict proof, the cause goes which way 
he pleaseth. The judges in Turkey will 
not ordinarily do flat injustice for any 
present ; and if neither side slights them, 
how unequal soever the presents are, they 
will determine according to right. But 
this argues not that all are such, but 
many are corrupt judges, that direct their 
decrees to the fairest chapman; and it 
were well if there were none such any where 
else. Here we mean of the community, 
neither rigidly precise, as some are, nor 
desperately wicked in their way, as others 
may be; and as he alleged, in opposition 
to those who think that all things are 
arbitrary and corrupt there, as if so mighty 
an empire could stand upon those terms, 
Allowance ought to be made for the vari- 
ous sentiments 


an 


remote nations have of 


the same methods. Here with us, a pre- 
sent to a judge of a cause depending, 
though sile ntly made by one of the parties, 
is unlawful, and accounted no better than 
a bribe; there it is not only lawful, but 
expected as a kind of duty to the judge. 
Here, for a party to offer at instructing 
the judge in private, is intolerable, and 
the judge that endures it, professedly 
partial l. There, it is the best way fora 
suitor to go to the ae and make known 
his case, by which the judge esteems him- 
self much better able to judge rightly, 
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when it comes judicially before him: 
There is no sight in the comparison, 
whether their methods or ours are best; 
the sequel may perhaps show somewhat 
tending to a decision; and, in the mean 
time, let it be remembered that there are 
no processes, arrests, bailiffs, bails, spung- 
ings, dilatories, errors or appeals, as I 
shall more particularly observe after- 
wards.” 


We have transcribed these passages, 
because we cannot but think them in 
many points of view interesting, Even 
at this hour they give a tole rably true 
picture of the courts of justice at Con- 
stantinople. The following passage is 
of yet more serious interest. The 
efforts to obtain substantial justice in 
defiance of the difficulties which forms 
interpose, here lead to the fabrication 
of evidence, and to extensive trading in 
perjury. We have even in European 
courts of justice known forged receipts 
exhibited, where the forged document 
expressed a true state of facts ; and we 
believe it has occurred in our criminal 
courts, that men tried for their lives 
for crimes of which they were inno- 
cent, yet feeling it necessary to meet 
evidence by evidence, have produced 
in their defence witnesses swearing to a 
true state of facts, of which they knew 
nothing. We cannot, of course, for a 
moment be understood as justifying the 
mode which Dudley North took of 
securing a prosperous issue out of his 
Turkish lawsuits, but we certainly think 
that legislators may learn from the 
narrative something of the probable 
effects of re ndering x the avenues to 
justice difficult. That, which is once 
regarded as mere form, ceases to be 
viewed in its higher aspects ; oaths 
are desecrated by their ve ry frequency, 
and then come to be looked upon as 
indifferent. Roger’s casuistry—* the 
Christian oath is not in the case, so 
there is no profanation’—is as consci- 
entious as the conduct of the witness, 
whose scruples are not disturbed if he 
can escape the formality of lipping the 
book, 


“ The Turkish law rigidly holds every 
person to prove all the facts of his case 
by two Turkish witnesses, which makes 
the dealing, with a view of a dispute, ex- 


tremely difficult; for which reason the 
merchants usually take writing; but that 
hath its infirmity also; for the witnesses 
are required to prove, not only the writ- 
ing, which with us is enough, but they 
niust prove every fact contained in it to 
be true, or else the evidence is insufficient. 
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It fell out sometimes that, when our 
merchant had a righteous cause, the ad- 
versary was knavish, and would not own 
the fact; and he had not regular and true 
witnesses to prove it; he made no scruple, 
in such case, to use false ones ; and cer- 
tain Turks, that had be longed to the fac- 
tory, and knew the integrity of their deal- 
ing, would little se ruple to attest facts, to 
which they were not privy, and were paid 
for it. Ihave heard the merchant say, 
he had known that, at trials, Turks, 
standing by unconcerned, have stepped 
forwards to help at a dead lift (as they 
tell of a famous witnessing attorney, who 
used to say at his trial, ¢ Doth it stick? give 
me the book’) and these expect to be paid ; 
and the merchants fail not to send them 
the premio ; else they may cause great in- 
conveniences. Nay, a merchant there 
will directly hire a Turk to swear the 
fact, of which he knows nothing; which 
the Turk doth out of faith he hath in the 
merchant's veracity; and the merchant is 
very safe in it, for, without two Turks to 
testify, he cannot be accused of the sub- 
ornation. This is not, here, ac- 
counted a villainous subornation, but an 
under an oppression, and a lawful 
means of coming into a just right. The 
Christian oath is not in the case, so there 
is no profanation; and (upon the whole) 
the morality of the action seems to de- 
pend on the pure justice and right, and 
not upon the regularity (in a Christian 
sense) of the means. The Turks in their 
country are obliged, as we are here, by 
But it is 
to be supposed that, being here, they 
would not regard our forms, but would 
get their right, if they might, by infring- 
ing them all. So we, in that country, 
are obliged, in common honesty, to ob- 
serve even their law of right and equity ; 
but have no reason to regard their forms; 
and the compassing a right by any means, 
contrary to them all, is not unreasonable, 
But, to apprehend these diversities, one 
must have a strong power of thought to 
abstract the prejudices of our domestic 
education, and plant ourselves in a way 
of negociating in heathen remote countries, 

« Our merchant found by experience 
that, in a direct fact, a false witness was 
a surer card than a true one; for, if the 
judge has a mind to baffle the testimony, 
a harmless honest witness, that doth not 
know his play, cannot so well stand his 
many captious questions, as a false wit- 
hess, used to the trade, will do; for he 
hath been exercised, and is prepared for 
such handling, and can clear himself, 
when the other will be confounded; there- 
Sore, if there be true witness, circumstances 
may be such as shall make the false ones 
more eligible. 


as 


ease 


the rules of common justice. 
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* Our merchant told us, that the 
French had a mind to rebuild their old 
church, which had lain long in ruins, and 
to make it larger than formerly it had 
been: but that could not be done; for 
the Turkish law prohibits it; and they 
were forced to go before the judge, and 
obtain an odgett, or judicial declaration, 
what were the dimensions of the old 
church, before they could attempt to 
build the new one. They hoped to pre- 
vail with the judge to allow their intended 
enlargement ; but he required witness 
that it was so before; and they tried and 
tried, but could not make the proof to his 
satisfaction. At length a grave Turk, with 
a long beard, came in of his own accord, 
and, saluting the judge, asked what the 
business was, which being told him, he 
stroked his beard, and, by tide and token, 
made a better witness than they ever ex- 
pected to find or procure; which was a 
greater surprise, because, by his grave 
entry, they, knowing his character, fear- 
ed he came to testify against them. Upon 
this the odgett passed, and the building 
went on; and the willing judge was very 
well sutistied. But the French had advice 
given them to send this old man his fee, or 
else he would have found out a way to 
have spoiled all again. 

« Notwithstanding all our industrious 
merchant’s endeavours, many of his suits 
failed; but he had, not only those, but 
divers other crosses, such as will happen 
in a multiplicity of dealing, out of which 
he had learnt a most useful principle of 
life; which was, ‘to lay nothing to heart, 
which he could not help;’ and, how 
great soever, disappointments had fell out 
(if possible) to think of them no more, 
but to work on upon other affairs, and, if 
not all, would be better natured. 
Ihave known, when the rebellious spirit 
hath risen, be bath conjured it down, by 
saying in great zeal, ‘the Pope hath not 
his will, the king of France hath net his 
will, the king of England hath not his 
will, the devil hath not his will, and by 
G— I will not have my will.’ I have 
heard him say, that when, for want of 
proof, he lost a just cause, he hath said 
to the adversary, ‘ well, you have thought 
fit to deny my debt before the judge, 
knowing I had trusted you without wit- 
and so think to cheat me; but, 
depend upon it, I will exact the utmost 
farthing from you in the next world, 
where “all truths will be known.’ And 
some men, upon such menace, have come 
and paid the debt, to be acquitted in the 
next world; for the Turkish religion 
teacheth that, in the next world, all just 
debts and demands will be rigorously re- 
quired to be paid, and performed, with 
strange severities to fall upon 


some 


ness, 


them 
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that, in the former world, refused to be 
just.” 


We transcribe, as of considerable 
importance, Roger North’s account of 
the state of the law in Turkey, at the 
period of his brother's residence at 
Constantinople. It seems to us quite 
clear that, the delays in our courts are 
so far from being favourable to justice, 
that all small demands are better yield- 
ed to than disputed ; and, in matters of 
more moment, the very subject-matter 
of discussion—the very question which 
it was originally proposed to the courts 
to decide, becomes often changed be- 
fore any decision can be obtained. 
Our courts of appellate jurisdiction 
have ceased to be of the use originally 
contemplated, so often does the judge 
of the court, in which the cause is first 
heard, consider the right of appeal as 
one that ought, in one way or another, 
to influence his decision ; whereas, it 
appears to us plain, that, in all cases, 
the judge who tries the case, ought to 
decide it as if there could be no appeal 
from his decision. 


“ Having said thus much of our mer- 
chant’s dealings in the law, it may not be 
amiss to add what I have heard him say 
concerning the law itself. First, it is re- 
markable,that the religion of the people,and 
the law and justice of the country, are one 
and the same, and lean wholly upon their 
Alcoran ; for, in all emergent causes of 
civil right, what the doctors of the Jaw 
have declared, or the immediate judge 
shall say is the sense of the Alcoran 
touching that matter, is the law final and 
incontrovertible; and the mufti, who is 
head of the religion, is also head of the 
law; for which cause the people often 
apply to him, to know the law in certain 
points they propose to him, which he de- 
clares in a short writing given out, which 
they calla fetfa. As, for instance, ‘ If 
one man may be punished for another’s 
fault?’ And his fetfa will be, ‘ That he 
shall not.’ And in like manner, upon 
such general questions as suitors at law 
think may be of use to them in their 
causes ; and, accordingly, they exhibit 
them before the judge, who hath a due 
regard to them. The virtue of this in- 
stitution is, that the law of the country, 
whatever it is taken to be, is unalterable 
by any human power. There are no 
new edicts, or statutes for changing the 
law in any respect, either to be made or 
repealed ; but every person, even the 
government itself, and all its ministers, 
must stand to the law, whatever the 
quality is, the grand signor’s person (per- 
haps) only excepted. For, in the whole 
empire, of right there is neither preroga- 
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tive nor privilege; the least person may 
take the greatest basha below the girdle 
(for above is an assault) and say, ‘ Come 
to the noble law;’ and if he refuseth, he 
is in great danger of being ill-used by the 
people, who have an extreme veneration 
for the law, and will compel every man, 
that is required, to go before a judge. 

“This law of theirs, by subtle com- 
mentations, and wild inferences expressed 
out of the Alcoran, is a very intricate 
and voluminous learning ; and they have 
colleges where students are taught and 
trained up in it, as we have for divinity 
and law; and, when those students are 
grown up to be professors, they are sent 
about to be cadis in cities all over the 
empire ; but, paying for their places, by 
necessary consequence are more or less 
rapacious, and extorting of money. As 
to the skill itself, it seems to have a great 
analogy with our common law ; for that, 
the learned say, is custom immemorial. 
But how is that to be known? It is 
answered by the declarations of the 
judges. How then in a case perfectly 
new? It is answered, by argument from 
natural equity, parity of reason with re- 
spect to cases nearly parallel, and opi- 
nions scattered in the law-books; and, 
after all, the judges do but declare what 
they take to be custom immemorial. 
The Alcoran hath few or no express 
cases, or rules, such as, being plain and 
direct, deserve to be termed laws; buta 
world of jargon, and rhapsody of words, 
which may be wrested to every one’s 
fancy; and that sense, which the learned 
in former times have taken, is the sense 
of the Alcoran, and, consequently, the 
law. To bring this to a system applica- 
ble to the promiscuous dealings of men, 
the doctors have tormented the poor text, 
and their successors have tormented their 
works, by interpretations and comments. 
And, when new cases happen, which nei- 
ther text nor comment comes up to, yet 
the judge determines according to tke 
law of Mahomet; and that is the sense 
of the Alcoran, as with us it is ancient 
custom, though nothing of either is to 
be found respectively to square with it. 
But the numerous and perpetual contro- 
versies, and law-suits, wherein the sen- 
tences of the judges have been commonly 
observed, and known, have established a 
body of law, by which men are instruct- 
ed to deal securely one with another ; 
and, as I said, it is become, not unlike 
ours, a sort of common law. 

“ Another sovereign virtue of the 
Turkish law is, that every man is his 
own bailiff and summoner, without the 
plague of process, returns, alias, pluries, 
and I know not what hooks and crooks, 
that often beggar a suitor, before he can 
bring his adversary to answer him, But 
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aman, as was said, requiring the adver- 
sary to go before the judge, he must, 
without shift or delay, go; and, if he 
offers to escape, a thing scarce known 
there, he must run quite away; for the 
very people will almost destroy him, if 
they catch him, Here is no suing ott a 
writ, going to the sheriff, from him to 
the bailiff, with a farther train of ill con- 
sequences I am ashamed to remember. 
And it is a prodigious wonder that, ina 
civilized country, pretending to liberty 
and laws, men should'so little consider, 
that all the court process of law had its 
original in conquest, and the consequent 
tyranny of the conqueror, who made 
himself the vender of common justice ; 
and the trade is still kept a-foot by cor- 
rupt interests; and after all, that they 
should idolize this dreg of slavery, and 
blindly support a direct oppression of 
themselves, as if it were reaily a happy 
economy of justice and liberty. 

«“ Another virtue, and a singular one, 
is that no man answers by attorney, but 
in proper person only. The course is, 
when the parties come before the judge, 
the plaintiff makes his demand, for 
money lent, the price of goods sold, or 
the like. The judge sits all the while 
with his paper upon his hand, and writes 
his minutes. ‘* What say you to it?’ says 
he to the other; and then he makes his 
defence. If there be a writing showed, 
the defendant fails not to own it; 
there are no non est factums, for pure 
delay, to be tried. It is there infamous 
in the greatest degree, for a man to deny 
his writing, when showed to him before 
a judge, or indeed any matter of fact 
that is true, after it appears to have been 
so to his knowledge. What a vast re- 
trenchment of delay and charge is this? 
Men, answering in person, can scarce be 
brought to speak false; they must be 
strangely abandoned to all shame, that, in 
the face of a court, without stammering 
or blushing, will doso. Whereas, when 
they sit at home, and leave their attor- 
nies and counsel to plead for them, there 
shall be false pleas for delay professedly, 
and no concern at all to their counte- 
nances, 

«“ The Turkish law seems to have ano- 
ther virtue, which lies in the method of 
proof. After the judge hath heard the 
demand, and the answer, he considers on 
which side the proof lies, If the deal- 
ing be denied, as by the defendant’s say- 
ing he bought no goods of the plaintiff, 
or the like, the judge bids the demander 
prove it. And if witnesses are not ready, 
he gives a few days to bring them, be- 
cause he might expect the other party 
would have owned the dealing; but if he 
said, ‘ It is true, I bought the goods, but 
I paid him for them;’ then the judge 
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bids the defendant prove. But he will 
never let witness come to swear on both 
sides to one and the same fact, for that 
is to make sure of a perjury; so, in a 
Turkish court, witnesses never confront, 
and, upon oath, contradict one another. 
But being once taken as witnesses, the 
cause is at an end, the demand is made 
and proved, what would you have more? 
But yet, if the witnesses are not credible, 
that exception is allowed, and witnesses 
heard to prove it, and the judge deter- 
mines thereupon, whether he shall be- 
lieve the witnesses, or not, and accor- 
dingly judges of the main. 

“ Another admirable virtue of the 
Turkish law is, that decrees or decisions 
never fight one with another, and yet the 
party hath the benefit of an appeal. 
They call their decree an odgett, which is 
a small scrip, or ticket, which the judge 
writes upon his hand, and gives out to the 
party that hath obtained sentence. After 
this odgett made and signed, and given 
out, no judicature, or authority in the 
empire, can question, or discharge the 
matter, or the effect of it; not the great 
Divan, although the odgett were made by 
the meanest judge in the empire. This 
seems to resemble the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, when a decree might not 
be revoked. It is certain that, in Tur- 
key, there cannot be more than one 
odgett, or decree, in one and the same 
cause. A Turkish judge would laugh if 
he were told of our judgments, writs of 
error, and error upon error, appeals, re- 
views, &c. with full and entire sentence 
of the cause pronounced in all, and the 
latter giving the former ill language, and 
looking as if a judgment in a cause were 
but a foundation, whereupon to com- 
mence a new suit, to the incomprehensi- 
ble delay, and expense, wherewith the 
parties, their heirs and assigns, are tor- 
mented. But it will be said, how then 
can the parties have an appeal? As to 
that, if either side thinks the judge un- 
skilful, or partial, at any time before 
odgett made, he may appeal to a superior 
judge; and then the cause is as if it had 
not been heard, but the parties go before 
the judge by appeal, as if the cause ori- 
ginally came before him, and then he 
makes the odgett ; but whoever makes it, 
the odgett is irreversible.” 


Our biographer’s notions of justice 
savour somewhat of one who loved ar- 
bitrary power ; he more than intimates 
that it makes little difference which of 
the parties in a law-suit prevails, so 
that the quiet of the community is 


not disturbed. This is, says he, the 
reason why justice is regarded as 
sacred by men. “ Wrong judgments 
soon and final have the virtue of 
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justice, because peace and quietness 
are thereby preserved.” Of criminal 
justice in Turkey our commentator 
gives his full approbation. 

“If a man comes to the judge, and 
with clamour, as the way is, complains 
that he is robbed of his goods; the cadi 
will ask him, ‘ By whom? and where is 
the thief? and if he says he does not 
know (perhaps) punish him as a fourbe, 
that pretends to be robbed, to cheat his 
creditors. ‘What!’ says he, ‘doth not 
the grand signor protect his subjects? If 
you are robbed, find the thief, and right 
shall be done; if you want help, take an 
officer, but do not accuse the grand 
signor’s righteous government.’ Now, 
to add here a word or two of their crimi- 
nal justice, I shall observe, that it is ex- 
ecuted with such rigour, as keeps down 
offences so effectually, that, in that great 
city of Constantinople, there are not so 
many men executed for thievery in some 
years, asin one, nay, I may say, in one 
sessions at London. Ifa thief is caught, 
they make more account of him by dis- 
covering others, than by the example of 
his punishment. And they handle him 
at such a rate, that he cannot but discover 
all he knows. He shall sometimes be 
secretly chained to an officer, and so go 
about the city, and whom he points to, is 
taken up. The first thing done, is to 
see that he makes full amends to the per- 
son robbed; and when that person de- 
clares he is satisfied, he is sent away with 
a menace, that he concern not himself 
for favour to that man. And after all, 
what hath this poor thief to reward him 
for all his ingenuity and service to the 
public by discovering? Nothing but to 
die without torment; for if the judge be 
dissatistied of his behaviour, he makes 
such a public torture of him, as must ter- 
rify all rogues from the like practices ; 
otherwise he is committed to an officer to 
be simply hanged, and then that officer 
takes him into the street, and chooseth 
what man’s sign, or post, he pleases, and 
constrains whom he thinks fit, to perform 
the ceremony; anda Frank, if he comes 
by unluckily at that time, is not safe 
from being preferred to the employment.” 


The experienced lawyer proceeds 
to tell us that the arbitrary power of 
the judges in Turkey is not ‘worse than 
the checks upon that power in England 
by our various “forms, dilatories, pro- 
cesses, offices, allegations, and proba- 
tions without end, to say nothing of 
errors and appeals.” ; 

« The great oppressions in Turkey are 
of the Greek subjects, who, by the go- 
vernors, are used ill enough ; which may 
have occasioned an opinion, that such 
proceeding is universal. Whereas, when 


a man dies, the justice takes an account, 
and sees the assets collected and divided 
as steadily, according to their rules of 
law, as here under the act for distribution 
of intestates’ estates, unless the deceased 
hath belonged to the court, or been an 
officer under the government; then in- 
deed, as in Holland, and other places, the 
magistrate seizes all, with the books, &e, 
upon supposal of the party’s having 
cheated the state; after which it is very 
difficult to get matters cleared. But in 
Turkey, at the worst, they allow some 
maintenance to the family, and are con. 
tented to swallow only the rest. But, in 
the main, corruption enough no doubt; 
and where is it not so? If it is found 
there, that mean men truckle under the 
tyranny of the greater, and bear oppres- 
sion rather than offend them; here men 
truckle for fear of the law itself, and let 
their just right and property go, rather 
than launch into a deluge of officers, coun- 
sellors, and forms. Evils plenty may be 
presumed in all places; and according to 
the ‘proverb, * Might overcomes right’ 
every where.” F 
We make no apology for these ex- 
tracts, which must have been felt by 
our readers of greater interest than if 
we had, without this interruption, pur- 
sued the straightforward path of nar- 
rative, and did no more than relate 
our merchant's adventures. It is time, 
however, to return to his affairs. One 
of his partners was dissolute, trouble- 
some, suspicious, interfered with every 
thing, aud injured every thing with 
which he interfered. The concern 
could not but fall into ruin unless this 
were remedied ; and North’s difficulty 
was, that almost the entire business of 
the establishment arose from the con- 
nections of this drunken blackguard, 
whom therefore the other partners 
could scarcely get rid of. North had, 
therefore to quit the establishment 
and set up for himself. After some 
time he succeeded to the greater part 
of the business of his former partners, 
and then took into partnership his 
younger brother, Montagu North, 
who had been residing as merchant at 
the English factory at Aleppo. His 
after-course of business was prospe- 
rous. The brothers, like all the family 
of North, seem to have greatly loved 
each other; and it was something to 
have got rid of his former partners. 
North was soon after chosen treasurer 
of the Turkey Company. — Several 
pages of the memoir are occupied with 
his preparations for building a fire- 
tight house. It was scarcely built 
when he began to fear that “the Turks 
should scent out that he was the owner 
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of a house.” He therefore resolved to 
sell it, and live in it as a tenant, paying 
arent to the purchaser. He went to 
a rich Turk, whom he knew to be 
honest, and made his proposal to him, 
which he immediately accepted, and 
going into his closet, brought forth the 
price in Venetian ‘cheque eus, which 
North carried home in his bosom, 
“ without leaving scrip or:scroll of ace 
uittance concerning it.” “ Such trust, 
saith his biographer, “may men gain 
by a steady, honest behaviour.” Of 
his selling jewels to the Seraglio, and 
the libe rality with which they dealt, 
and the honesty with which they paid, 
we are next told—“I wish,” quoth 
Roger, himself a teller of money, in 
the days of Lord Guilford’s kee per- 
ship, “T wish I could say as much for 
all Christian courts, treasurers, and ex- 
chequers.” 

At the time when Roger North’s 
work was published, one ‘of its great 
charms must have been his happy de- 
scriptions of oriental manners and cha- 
racter. The descriptions, then true, 
are for the most part, still applicable 
to modern Turkey; and repeated in 
substance in five hundred volumes of 
travels. We therefore pass them over 
rapidly. The details of his sicknesses 
and recoveries have nothing to detain 
us. The habits of mercantile society 
ut Constantinople are such, saith the 
sly biographer, “that many come home 
as very sots as if they had never gone 
abroad.” Mr. North did as they did, 
till at length he found he could not 
sleep “if he went to bed without a 
bottle or two in his belly.” He gave 
this up soon, and erred on the side of 
abstemiousness. By the advice of one 
of their doctors he then took a light 
supper, “and particularly what was 
savoury, as catear, or anchovies sufhi- 
cient to relish a glass of wine or two 
before he went to bed.” This course 
he continued while he lived. 

He now began to grow fat, and his 
brother delights to tell that “it in- 
creased upon him till being somewhat 
tall and well whiskered, he made a 
jolly appearance such as the Turks 
approve most of all in a man.” 

«“ This,” he adds, “gives me a handle 
to relate a passage concerning himself, 
which he told me in familiarity and con- 
fidence, saying he had Jet no mortal else 
(his best ‘brother only excepted) have 
any knowledge of it, lest they should 
think he lied out of vanity. The great 
officers about the grand signor, with whom 
he had transacted, and (with such respects 
as became him) familiarly conversed, told 
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his majesty that there was now, in the 
city of Constantinople, an extraordinary 
gower, as well for person as abilities, to 
transact the greatest affairs; and so, in 
the ordinary conversation with the grand 
signor, he was often named for somewhat 
considerable, besides his acting as hasnadar 
of the English nation under their ambas- 
sador. ‘The grand signor declared he 
would see this extraordinary gower; and 
accordingly the merchant was told of it; 
and, at the time appointed, an officer con- 
ducted him into the seraglio, and carried 
him about till he came to a little garden, 
and there two other men took him by 
the two arms, and led him to a place 
where he saw the grand signor sitting 
against a large window open, in a cham- 
ber not very high from the ground; the 
men, that were his conductors, holding 
each an arm, put their hands upon his 
neck, and bowed him down till his fore- 
head touched the ground; and this was 
done more than once, and is the very 
same forced obeisance of ambassadors at 
their audience. After this, he stood bolt 
upright as long as the grand signor 
thought fit to look at him; and then, 
upon a sign given, he was taken away 
and set free again by himself, to reflect 
on this his romantic audience. 


‘* As to his public capacities, the trea- 
surership gave him opportunity to show 
his address, and enlarge his acquaintance. 
He held a fair correspondence with the 
ambassadors of other nations and their 
dependents, and was well accepted by 
them. He was good company, facetious, 
fluent, and knew how to behave himself 
to all. He observed decorums, regarded 
his superiors, familiarized with his equals, 
and gave no offence to his inferiors. He 
had acquired an exquisite skill in human 
nature, aud knew bow to deal with all 
the various species of politicians and 
trickers, and was never, in any consider- 
able pass, over-reached by any of them. 
And if, in a small matter, at any time, 
he found himself deluded, his cheater had 
better have been further off, for he made 
it known with a witness. Once a Jew 
had taken advantage of a little too much 
credulity, and turned a trick upon him. 
When he found it, he began to rage 
most desperately ; and a brother Jew, to 
pacify him, came and told him, that a 
man was a pitiful wretch; and, if it 
should be known, that so great a man 
was cheated by such a fellow, it would 
much concern his honour, and reflect 
upon his wisdoni. But this did not stop 
the fury of our merchant; but he so 
much the louder cried out, ‘ I was a fool 
and I was cheated} and he is a villain, 
and adog;’ and the like. He was re- 
solved the fellow's knavery should be known, 
and that the flattering insinuation of his 
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brother Jew should not cover him from 
open disgrace.” 


His office of treasurer brought North 
into constant communication with 
the vizier of the day; and his own 
papers have supplied his biographer 
with an amusing and instructive ac- 
count of the exactions to which, under 
pretence of law, the foreign merchants 
were subjected. A number of cases 
are stated with great particularity, and 
on each are given our merchant’s obser- 
vations, in general we think too favorable 
to the Turkish authorities. When he 
felt himself, by the management of the 
affairs of the Turkey Company, better 
acquainted than any other Englishman 
of his time with the “ Turkish Eco- 
nomy,” he entertained the ambitious 
hope of being, through Lord Guil- 
ford’s interest, appointed ambassador. 
When this was proposed to his bro- 
ther he at once threw cold water on 
the project, regarding his brother's rank, 
as, being a merchant, not sufficient for 
this dignity. It was replied, that Mr. 
North could be of more service as 
ambassador, than any man ever had 
been before ; that the Turks have no 
regard to quality, but to the commis- 
sion alone; that they refuse to distin- 
guish between an envoy resident and 
ambassador. “ The Dutch envoy,” say 
they, “has a commission—have you 
more, and is not all the rest nothing ?” 
The only effect, however, which this 
reasoning had in England was, to show 
that “they knew as little of London, 


and interest at court here, as we did of 


Constantinople and of the court there.” 
The plan fuiled, but North escaped the 
ridicule which it would have exposed 
him to had it been mentioned upon the 
Exchange. The secret of his ambi- 
tious hope was not made public till 
after his death. 


« When our merchant went first up to 
Constantinople, the Lord Winchelsea 
was our ambassador there. He was a 
jolly lord, and extremely favoured by the 
good Vizier Cuperli, who advised him 
often to live after his way; that is, as a 
man of pleasure, merrily; and not trouble 
himself with business, which, upon appli- 
cation by his dragomen, should be done 
to his hand ; and having a goodly person 
and mustachios, with a world of talk, and 
that all (as his way was) of mighty won- 
ders, the vizier delighted in his company. 
In this time, one John, a quaker, went 
on a sort of pilgrimage to Constantinople, 
for converting the Great Turk ; and the 
first scene of his action was standing up 
in’a corner of a street, and preaching to 
the people. They stared at him, and 





concluding him out of his wits, he was 
taken and carried to the mad-house ; 
there he lay six months. At last, some 
of the keepers heard him speak the word 
English, and told it so as it came to the 
ambassador’s ear, that he had a subject 
in the mad-house; his lordship sent and 
had him to his house. The fellow stood 
before the ambassador with a ragged, 
dirty hat on, and would not put it off, 
though he was so charged, and admo- 
nished; thereupon the ambassador or- 
dered him down, and had bim drubbed 
upon the feet, after the Turkish manner; 
then he was any thing, and would do 
any thing ; and afterwards did own that 
that drubbing had a great effect upon his 
spirit. Upon searching him, there was 
found in his pouche, among a few beans, 
a letter to the grand signor, very long 
and canting; but the substance was, to 
let him know, that he was the scourge in 
God's hand, with which he chastised the 
wicked Christians; and now their wick- 
edness was so great, that God by the 
Spirit had sent him, to let him know, 
that he must come forthwith to scourge 
them. He was sent for England, but 
got off by the way, and came up a second 
time to Constantinople; from whence he 
was more surely conveyed; and some, 
that knew John, told Sir Dudley North 
they had seen him on the Exchange, 
where he recognised the admirable virtue 
of Turkish drubbing.” 

There are some curious notices of 
the superstitions of the Turks. Our 
merchant narrowly escaped the danger 
of being reputed an enchanter, and 
falling into the hands of the mob—for 
while looking at his watch, and count- 
ing the seconds during the exhibitions 
of a rope dancer, the rope at the mo- 
ment broke. A fellow che saw North, 
came forward to state that he saw him 
hold something in his hand, and mut- 
ter over it three—four—five. Our con- 
juror was glad to make his escape. In 
Turkey he found the same supersti- 
tions as are every where prevalent— 
for all nations in a certain stage believe 
in fairies, goblins, &c. The plague is 
explained to the mind of the people 
by the supposition that ministering 
angels are sent forth, and go about 
with banners. One has a red banner 
and the other a white; and as these 
angels strike the people, they fall down 
and either die or recover; numbers 
were found to affirm that they had ac- 
tually seen these angels, If a horse 
became sick, his master would have the 
Alcoran read over it, and rather than 
fail of having the sick animal read over, 
the law of Moses or the gospel of 
Christ. This superstjtion was not con- 
fined to the Turks : 
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“There are many poor Christians,” 
saith Roger, speaking of the dwellers in 
Constantinople in our merchant’s time, 
“that will get a holy man, though a 
Turk, to read over a sick child, and the 
Jews the like. It is the reading over 
that they value, together with the venerable 
phiz of the holy man that performs, with- 
out much distinction what it is he reads,” 


A party of English merchants were 
riding with a janizzary for their protec- 
tion ; as they passed the Jewish bury- 
ing ground, they saw an old Jew sitting 
by asepulchre. The janizzary, a firm 
believer in all the superstitions of the 
Levant, rode up to him, and rated him 
for stinking the world a second time, 
and commanded him to get into his 
grave again. 

When North returned to England 
he was fond of relating his observa- 
tions in the East; and from his conver- 
sations this part of his brother’s book 
is made up. The Jews he seems 
thoroughly to have detested and de- 
spised. ‘They were universally poor ; 
for did any of them rise a little above 
the rest, the extortions of the Turkish 
government, and the yet more severe 
extortions of their own poorer brethren 
under the name of asking charity, soon 
reduced them to the common level of 
abject distress. The Jews beg, as 
the proverb says con basto in mano, 
that is, with a stick in their hand ; and 
the rich are forced to comply with 
their exactions. In North’s time they 
were allowed to live as a separate peo- 
ple, according to the Mosaic law, in 
every thing except that they were de- 
nied the power of life and death. 
When an offence by the Jewish law was 
punishable with death, as the sentence 
could not be executed, they had re- 
course to the strange artifice of accus- 
ing the intended victim, in the Turkish 
courts of justice, of some capital crime. 
Jews, whose testimony would not be 
received against Turks, are compe- 
tent witnesses against a Jew ; and the 
synagogue took care to procure and 
instruct witnesses who thought they 
were doing God service by swearing 
up to high-water mark. 

The Jews succeeded in making 
themselves necessary to the manage- 
ment of all business. Universally dis- 
trusted and despised—known to be 
thieves and spies—they were yet uni- 
versally employed. 


« When a fresh merchant, or factor, 
comes to Constantinople, the first Jew, 
that catches a word with him, marks him 
for his own, as becoming his peculiar 
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property, and calls him his merchant ; and 
so he must be as long as he stays. And, 
from this time, no other Jew will inter- 
pose to deprive him of his purchase, but 
as soon rob a house as do it. And thus, 
by compact or custom among themselves, 
this sacred rule of right is established. 
On the other side, the merchant can no 
more shake off his Jew than his skin. 
He sticks like a bur, and, whether well 
used or ill used, will be at every turn in 
with him; and no remedy. Somewhat 
the rogue will get out of him in spite of 
his teeth, and commonly (beside pay) 
just so much more as he is trusted with, 
And the merchant cannot be without a 
Jew, nor change that he hath. The only 
expedient is to make the best of him, 
and never trust him upon honour. It is 
not a little convenience that is had by 
these appropriated Jews; for they serve 
in the quality of universal brokers, as 
well for small as great things. Their 
trade is running up and down, and 
through the city, like so many of Job's 
devils, perpetually busking after one 
thing or other, according as they are em- 
ployed. If the merchant wants any 
thing, be it never so inconsiderable, let 
him tell his Jew of it, and, if it be above 
ground, he will find it, This is accounted 
a common advantage; for there are mul- 
titudes of people, that have need of each 
other, and want means to come together ; 
which office the Jews perform admirably. 
And in like manner they apply to the 
great men at court, calling themselves 
his merchant at whose house or gate 
they wait expecting employment. For, 
when any thing is wanted, the Jew is 
spoke to, and he, with wonderful de- 
spatch, procures it: and they have great 
profit by these trusts, which they account 
as the vails of their places.” 

For several years North lived abroad, 
each day telling to another of en- 
creased prosperity. In scenes such as 
we have described, his mind was 
formed to habits of shrewdness, such 
as have rarely been surpassed ; and his 
fiery temper, which yet would now and 
then burst forth in indignation not 
unlike the language of honest feeling, 
was subdued to an appearance of sere- 
nity, which in the civil conflicts into 
which it was his fortune afterwards to 
be thrown, was strongly contrasted with 
the excitement of every one around, 
and increased the effect of his natural 
talents an hundred fold. The interest 
of the subject has led us almost un- 
consciously to extend this article be-« 
yond what we had originally proposed. 
In a future number we propose giving 
some account of his adventures after 
his return to England, 
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THE WHITE-BOY INSURRECTION.—DATE OF ITS FIRST RISF,. 


“ At the end of more than sixty years we are still struggling with insurrection in the third generation 
of those against whom those laws (the White-boy Acts) were pointed.”—Lord Chicf Justice Bushe, at 


the Special Commission in Maryborough, 1832. 


More than sixty years struggling with 
insurrection! More than five years 
since that fearful truth was spoken ; 
and if the state is not “stil! struggling 
with insurrection,” all loyal subjects are 
suffering. under it. And yet there are 
men listened to, favored, supported, 
who pronounce, from places of au 
thority, that the disorders by which 
Ireland has been so incessantly and so 
cruelly afflicted, ” nom ore than de- 
sultory outbreaks ¢ f popula violence, 
caused as well as occasion( ‘ by some 
temporary or local grievance. This is 
not our persuasion. 

Insurrection is now, almost recog- 
nised, certainly felt, among our consti- 
tutional agencies, as a power, in effect- 
ing alterations in the laws and govern- 
ment of the country. Such a conse- 
quence naturally followed from the 
length of time during which its opera- 
tion was permitted. ‘Three genera- 
tions of men could not have grown up 
amidst its influences, without being 
essentially affected by them, nor could 
insurrection have prevailed extensively 
and for so long a time, without ac- 
quiring a character of virtual though 
not acknowledged legitimacy. A suc- 
cessful insurrection is pronounced a 
revolution ; insurrection, protracted 
and unpunishe xd, becomes “a system of 
agitation ; ;’ it outgrows the power of 
conscience to do it harm; it overcomes 
prejudices by which in its first essays 
it was discouraged ; it encompasses 
itself with accessories by which it wins 
favorable judgments from those who 
own the power of impulse more than 
the government of principle or reason; 
it becomes provided with a machinery 
which gives it, to those whose morals 
accord with their present interests, an 
air of permanence and power ; and if its 
blandishments are artfully displayed, it 
will win to itself the obedience which 
is ennobled by love, and zeal, and 
loyalty, leaving to the legitimate 
authority in the state the ignoble ser- 
vitude of craft and fear. After this 
there is but one stage previous to 
success, and Irish insurrection has 





reached it; that in which the only 
terrors which are truly formidable are 
numbered among the agencies of trea- 


son. In a word, an insurrection of 


sixty or, as we should rather say, eighty 
years’ standing, is a state; the habits 
of the oldest members of the commu- 
nity have been affected by its us: 
and laws ; the judgments, or at seed 
the actions of the boldest, where its 
legitimate rival is weak, become biassed 
and restrained by its threatenings and 
its professions. 

The question—how has insurrection 
been thus prolonged ?—is one to which 





the legislature and the government of 


Great Britain never seem to have ad- 
verted ; and it is a question in which 
beyond all others, the state has a deep 
and obvious concern. Indeed, as we 
have already observed, the rashest 
answer is the best received, and it 
seems taken for granted, that without 
any principle of continuity—without 
the guide or governance of any pre- 
siding mind—without a great end or a 
comprehensi sive design—insurre Cc tion has 
been maintained in Ireland during the 
lapse of eighty years, by a succession 
of separate and indepe *ndent causes 

by incidents and accidents, local tn 
their origin, transitory in their charac- 
ter, but presenting themse lves in most 
felicitous though inexplicable accom- 
modation to the necessities of the 
times, to prevent disorder from sub- 
siding. Ours, as we have stated, is a 
different persuasion. We are far from 
denying that local causes and griev- 
ances, domestic rather than political, 
have been productive of much strife 
and crime in Ireland. We do not 
deny that political disabilities have 
also contributed their share to the 
stock of discontent and disturbance. 
But we have not the conviction which, 
in our more inexperienced years, pos- 
sessed us, that such matters as these 
could explain the phenomena of Irish 
disorder. We believe that the dis- 
comforts of the uneducated, and exclu- 
sions which occasioned discontent to 
the more aspiring, were productive 
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of an evil state of things; but that to 
give life, and body, and consistence to 
an eighty years’ insurrection, demanded 
the presence of more potent agencies. 
We hasten to submit the grounds of our 
belief, as we have found them in the 
circumstances from which, the various 
tumults which disordered our country, 
derived their character. 
THE WHITEBOYS, A.D. 1759. 

Their first ap pellation was Levellers, 
by which, at their rising, they were 
known in 1757. The ordinary history 
of the Whiteboy insurrection is familiar 
to every reader. The pestilence or 
murrain which carried off horned cattle 
in England, and thus opened the 
English market to imports from Ire- 
land, gave encreased value to those 
wastes upon which cottier tenants had 
been previously indulged with a privi- 
lege or right of pasturage ; and thus in- 
duced landed proprietors to enclose 
them. In opposition to so invidious 
an exercise of right or power, the peo- 
ple assembled by night, and levelled 
the enclosures which had been erected 
in the day. Hence their first name— 
Levellers. In two years after, when 
their objects had become more nu- 
merous, they took a new name, 
and, it was said, from their uniform 
—a shirt over their other garments, 
were called Whiteboys. So far, the 
history of the first insurrectionary 
movement, since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick, is notorious, 
Those who enquire no further, think 
it was merely what they are pleased 
to term “predial ;” having in_ its 
plans and purposes nothing “ religi- 
ous or political.” The arguments 
by which this ‘agreeable untruth is 
supported have been received by mo- 
dern politicians with so much favor 
and complacency, that, however insig- 
nificaut they are in themselves, respect 
for public opinion renders it becoming 
to notice and to expose them. We 
are enabled to perform this duty on 
easier terms than it could have been 
formerly discharged, by the labors of 
an Englis h gentleman, (le arned in the 
law we be liev e,) who has collected and 
prepared, with no ordinary diligence, 
the testimonies by which ‘Trish insur- 
rection is proved innocent of political 
guilt. The British ministry appear to 
have acquired so very exalted an 
opinion of this gentleman’s merits that 
they have published, as official docu- 
ments, certain papers prepared or col- 
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lected by him respecting ecclesiastical 
establishments in Prussia. If his fo- 
reign enquiries were not conducted 
with a more successful regard for truth 
than those which he has instituted 
respecting Ireland, we would not re- 
commend parliament or the public to 
set much value on the learned genile- 
man’s Prussian speculations. But he 
has taken up the ease of Irish disorder, 
and has affirmed its political innocence. 
We will give his arguments aud testi- 
monies a brief examination. 
GEORGE CORNWALL LEWIS, 

WHITEBOY TUMULT. 


ON THE 

“ The first of the risings which origi- 
ginated in this new state of things, and 
which had little or nothing in common 
with the previous troubles in Ireland, 
(such as the great rebellionof 1641) was 
that of the Whiteboys or Levellers, in 
1761.* 

This sentence contains a tolerably 
fair epitome of the difference between 
Mr. Lewis and us on the subject of 
the Whiteboy Insurrection. He pro- 
nounces it purely preedial, and dates 
its origin at 1761. We suspect a poli- 
tical purpose, although cloaked by pre- 
texts not likely to cause much alarm. 
We also affirm that it had its origin at 
a period earlier than that assigned by 
Mr. Lewis. We shall consider, in the 
first place, the learned gentleman’s 
chronology—the reader will presently 
see that it is a matter of some im- 
portance. 

In proof of his assertion that the 
Whiteboy system commenced in 1761 
Mr. Lewis cites two authorities, one a 
letter which appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the second a speech 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The letter, or rather the extract, pub- 
lished in 1762, professes to give “a suc- 
cinct account of a set of miscreants in 
the counties of Waterford, Cork, 
Limerick, and Tipperary, called Bough- 
eleen Bawns, or White ‘boys.” This 
(anonymous) extract affirms that “their” 
( Whitebovs) “ first rise was in October 
last, 1761."+ The other testimony is 
furnished by the Lord Lieutenant, in two 
speeches, one delivered October 22, 
1761, at the opeping of the session of 
parliament ; the other delivered at the 
close of the same session, April 30, 
1762. The former “speaks of ‘the 
peaceable demeanour of the puapists of 
this kingdom ;’ and hopes that ‘nothing 
may interrupt that tranquillity which is 
desirable at all times, and at this season 
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is particularly necessary to your wel- 
fare,’ without,” as Mr. Lewis observes, 
“any allusion to recent disturbances.” 
The second speech “a!ludes to recent 
tumults and riots of the lower sort of 
people in some distant quarters, which 
he hopes are wholly suppressed. It is 
clear, therefore,’ argues Mr. Lewis, 
“that the first Whiteboy disturbances 
took place between October, 1761, and 
April, 1762."* 

A passing reflection on the character 
of the argument adopted by Mr. Lewis, 
will not be irrelevant. The Lord- 
Lieutenant alluded to the peaceable 
demeanour of papists in October, 1761. 
He noticed in April 1762 certain tu- 
multuary movements, by which parts 
of the country had been distracted. 
Therefore, argues Mr. Lewis, the 
Whiteboy Insurrection must have com- 
menced between the period of October 
and April, That is to say, he argues, 
that if the Papists were quiet, the dis- 
orders had not taken place, and that 
when disturbances had broken out, the 
Papists, of course, had caused them. 
This must be his reasoning. But Mr. 
Lewis has something more to prove 
than the correctness of his chronology. 
He desires to shew that the Whiteboy 
Insurrection was not sectarian, or, as 
he says, “religious.” For this purpose 
he quotes the Gazette—* The authors 
of these disturbances have consisted 
indiscriminately of persons of different 
persuasions.” If this description of the 
character of Whiteboyism be true, its 
chronology cannot be settled by the 
allusion of the Lord- Lieutenant ; and 
it is not quite fair to reason from his 
Excellency’s speech on an assumption 
that the earliest insurrection was ex- 
clusively Roman Catholic, and, as soon 
as the assumption has served its turn, 
proceed to establish its fallacy, by pro- 
ducing testimony that “the authors of 
the disturbances consisted indiscrimi- 
nately of persons of different persua- 
sions.” If this be true, “ Papists” might 
have been tranquil, while the country 
was disturbed ; and the speech of the 
Lord-Lieutenant is not conclusive as 
to the absence of Whiteboyism in 
October 1761. If, on the other hand, 
his Excellency’s allusion to the peace- 
able demeanour of Roman Catholics, 
implied of necessity an assurance that 
the country was in repose, the con- 
clusion is plain, that the testimony 
borne by the Gazette to the character 
of the disturbances was rash and in- 
admissible. 


* Page 17. 
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As to the other evidence respecting 
the origin of Whiteboy disorder, that 
fuund in the anonymous extract, the 
reader will judge for himself what 
weight should be assigned to it when 
he has read the description of the state 
of discipline at which insurrection had 
arrived, while Mr. Lewis would have 
it supposed to be in its infancy. We 
are strongly persuaded, that, after 
yerusing the extract which Mr. Lewis 
iimself has quoted, the reader will feel 
himself fortified against the learned 
gentleman’s opinion. The passuge is 
rather long, but as it will serve other 
purposes than that with which we are 
now engaged, we shall venture to tran- 
scribe it. 

«A succinct account of a set of mis- 
creants in the counties of Waterford, 
Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary, called 
Bougheleen Bawins, (i. e. Whiteboys. ) 
Being an extract of a letter from a gen- 
tleman residing in Youghall, to his son in 
London.” 

The following is a further extract 
from this authentic account of the pro- 
ceedings of the early Whiteboys :— 


« Their first rise was in October last, 
(1761,) and they have ever since been 
increasing ; they then, and all along, pre- 
tended that their assembling was to do 
justice to the poor, by restoring the 
ancient commons, and redressing other 
grievances; for which purpose they 
always assemble in the night, with their 
shirts over their clothes, which caused 
them to be called Whiteboys. Their 
number, in the county of Waterford, is 
computed at 600 or 700. They have 
done infinite damage in the county, level- 
ling ditches and stone-walls, rooting up 
orchards, &c. On the 11th ult. (March 
1762,) I saw several ditches they had 
levelled, part of an orchard destroyed, and 
two graves they had dug, on the road be- 
tween Clonmel and Cappoquin; the graves 
were to hold those that did not comply 
with their orders. Sometime before this 
they came by night into the town (a 
large village of Cappoquin) where is 
a horse-barrack ; drew up on the green 
near the barrack; fired several shots ; 
marched by the sentry, with their piper 
playing The Lad with the White Cockade. 
The 13th I saw a bier near Affane 
church which they had carried (caused) 
two days before to be made, to carry 
people alive, and bury them in those 
graves. An esquire at Cappoquin, when 
a bachelor, agreed with a peasant for the 
use of his daughter, for which he passed 
the peasant his bond for £100; but on 
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the esquire’s entering the matrimonial 
state, he was compelled to take up his 
bond. They wrote to the peasant to re- 
fund the money, upon pain of having 
his tongue drawn through his under jaw, 
and fastened with a skewer. On the 
14th they assembled at Lismore (betweea 
Cappoquin and Tallow), posted an ad- 
vertisement on the door of the post- 
office, requiring the inhabitants to have 
their houses illuminated, and a certain 
number of horses bridled and saddled 
ready for them to mount against next 
night; which was complied with. On 
the night of the 10th they mounted, went 
to Tallow-bridge (near Tallow,) where 
they levelled the ditches of several fine 
parks, and cut down a number of full- 
grown ash-trees (knee high;) they then 
proceeded to Tallow; the horse marched 
to the west bridge, where the commander 
called out ‘ Halt—to the right about,’ and 
then proceeded into the market-place in 
a smart trot. They broke open the 
marshalsea, discharged the debtors, sent 
an advertisement to the justice to lower 
the price of provisions one half; which 
he tamely complied with, though a treop 
and a half of dragoons were quartered 
very near him. On the 22d they came 
to the Ferry-point, opposite this town, 
levelled the ditches of a small park, op- 
posite the back window of my parlour, 
and a musket shot off the town; they 
made a large fire, dug a grave, and 
erected a gallows over it, fired several 
shots, and at each discharge huzza’d ; and 
sent several audacious letters to the inhabi- 
tants of this town, threatening to pull dowa 
several houses, particularly a handsome 
house at a small distance, which they 
said was built upon the waste. The 
29th, the ditches of Tirkelling and Bally- 
daniel, near Tallow, were levelled. 500 
men in a day could not repair the 
damage.”—pp. 5, 6, 7. 


From this description of insurrection 
at its “first rise,” we should have little 
hesitation in pronouncing that it was 
at least in its second quarter. It had 
spread throughout four counties ; its 
agents had assumed the appellation of 
Whiteboys, and the Levellers, (as they 
had been originally called,) rangers of 
waste lands, removers of obnoxious 
enclosures, had enlarged their jurisdic- 
tion, and become redressers of all 
wrongs, social, political, and moral. 
Few unprejudiced men, we believe, 
would hesitate to acknowledge, that, 
even among a people practised in law- 
Jess enterprises, which, in the middle 
of the last century it is said the Irish 
were not, a system such as the Youghal 
correspondeut describes may have had 
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two years’ growth, and no man thought- 
ful for his reputation, however strong 
his prejudices, should profess to place 
implicit reliance on a statement which 
describes a compact, an extensive, and 
a formidable system, and represents it 
as the growth of a single winter. 

The reader may naturally think the 
time at which insurrection commenced 
a matter of slight importance ; it did 
not seem so to Mr. Lewis, or to those 
whose opinions he adopts and advo- 
cates. The terms in which the 
learned gentleman expresses_himself 
in speaking of Sir Richard Musgrave, 
denote the importance he assigns 
to it. “Sir Richard Musgrave,” he 
writes, “in his history of the Rebel- 
lions in Ireland, places the first White- 
boy insurrection in 1759, which ap- 
pears to be an intentional misrepresen- 
tation, in order to make their rising coin- 
cide in time with Conflan’s intended ex- 
pedilion.” This gross imputation on 
the memory of an honourable man, and, 
we firmly believe, a scrupulously care- 
ful historian, we, for the present, pass 
by. It may become part of our duty 
to review the various histories of our 
national fortunes ; and to show that it 
is not from distrust of Musgrave and 
other Protestant historians, that we do 
not generally adduce their authority, 
but from a persuasion that the cause 
of truth is served best by citing testi- 
monies which it has extorted from ad- 
versaries. Our plan is the very re- 
verse of writers like Mr. Lewis. We 
generally set aside the testimony of 
those who think with us, unless we can 
show valid reason why their evidence 
is to be received. The school to which 
Mr. Lewis belongs, consists of those 
who almost confine themselves to the 
statements of their own party, and will 
disguise and dismember even such 
statements, where they are not in their 
simplicity favourable enough for their 
purposes. But, to proceed. Mr. Lewis, 
in the following passage, affords an ex- 
planation of his object in aspersing the 
memory of Sir Richard Musgrave, by 
showing the importance he assigns to 
the matter in which he contradicts 
him. 


« Some vague rumors were also circu- 
lated as to the connexion of these dis- 
turbances with the intended French in- 
vasion of Ireland at the end of the reign 
of George II, That these reports were 
destitute of foundation, is proved by the 
simple fact, that the defeat of Conflans, 
by Sir E. Hauke, took place in 1759, 
and the landing of Thurot in Carrickfer- 
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gue Bay, in February, 1760; whereas 
the first rising of the Whiteboys, did not 
ocear till October, 1761. It is not likely, 
if the Catholic peasants of Munster had 
been armed, trained and paid by the 
French, in order to cooperate with them 
in case of an invasion, that the landing 
of the French would have been effected 
in Ulster; and that the insurrection 
would have broken out nearly two years 
after the expedition had fuiled.”* 


Such is the reasoning of Mr. Lewis. 
We confess ourselves unable to per- 
ceive the force of it. We can ima- 
gine many causes which might operate 
to recommend a descent of the inva- 
ding army on the northern coast of 
Ireland, and to make a southern pro- 
vince the theatre of an insurrectionary 
movement. We can imagine, too, 
that when the attempt at invasion was 
rendered abortive, a considerable in- 
terval might elapse before the orga- 
nised mass, into whieh it was designed 
that the armament of France should 
have stricken fire, became ignited by 
spontaneous combustion. But it is 
not necessary to expose the fallacy of 
Mr. Lewis’s argument. It is sufficient 
to have shown that the evidence he 
has adduced is not available for the 
purpose which he designed that it 
should serve, and to cite evidence 
which he has not adduced, and which, 
although pertinent to the occasion, was 
not favorable to the views of Mr. 
Lewis. 

Mr. Arthur Young was a Whig 
when he published his tour through 
Ireland, His testimony as to the 
chronology of Whiteboyism, is as fol- 
lows—strange to say, Mr. Lewis has 
quoted, but, it would seem, has not 
observed it. 

“ I made many enquiries (says Arthur 
Young) into the origin of these disturb- 
ances, and found that no such thing as a 
Leveller or Whiteboy was heard of until 
1760.” 

This, Mr. Lewis has omitted to state, 
was the intelligence received by Mr. 
Young in Kilkenny, of disturbances 
which commenced, as he informs us, in 
Tipperary.+ Surely such testimony, 
which directly contradicts the assertion 
of Mr. Lewis, should be received as 
corroborating that of Sir Richard 
Musgrave. The disturbances of which 
Kilkeuny received tidings in 1760, may 
have (it is indeed most probable, had) 
affieted Tipperary at the close of the 


* Page 17. + Young’s Tour, Vol. I. p. 82. 
§ Tracts on Ireland, p. 54. {| Historical Notices of the different Rebellions, p. 18. 


year preceding. Young's testimony, 
then, is adverse to Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Butler Brian is, we believe, a 
Whig, one, at least, whose political 
principles should protect him against a 
Whig’s suspicion ; and he affirms, that 
“the first of these insurrections oc- 
curred in 1759.”[ Mr. Butler Brian 
is adverse to the views of Mr. Lewis. 

Of the “ Tracts on Ireland,” it is 
sufficient to say, that they appeared 
first in the Dublin Evening Herald, and 
Dublin Weekly Register. They affirm, 
“of the modern insurrectionists, the 
first occurred in 1759. Whiteboyism 
in 1759 and 1760, was called a Popish 
insurrection by a base parliamentary 
faction.”§ The author of Tracts on 
Ireland is, also, an adverse wituess. 

In these three instances, Mr. Lewis 
is contradicted by witnesses belonging 
to his own party. We cite one testi- 
mony from a witness with whose prin- 
ciples we are unacquainted, and who 
dates the origin of insurrection earlier 
even than Musgrave. “ About this 
time (1757) the peasantry rose in 
Munster ; levelling enclosures, and 
houghing bullocks, were their first em- 

loyments, and Levellers, not White- 
oys, their first nom du guerre.” || 

Against these, and such like testi- 
monies, Mr. Lewis chooses to rely on a 
rash ‘and unwarranted inference from 
a Lord Lieutenant's speech, and an 
anonymous letter from some gentle- 
man in Youghal, for his proofs that 
the Whiteboy insurrection commenced 
in the year 1761. As to the latter tes- 
timony, we think it bears its refutation 
with it, and, even were it sanctioned 
by a name, and a name of distinction 
and authority, we should argue from it 
not that a system so complete and 
commanding as that of the Whiteboys, 
in March, 1762, had its origin only 
five months previous; but that the 
writer had no intelligence of its exis- 
tence earlier than October, 1761. The 
value of the inference from the vice- 
regal speech, the reader will under- 
stand when he learns that the phrase 
from which it is deduced is one which 
merely does not dispute the merits of 
the Roman Catholics. They had tes- 
tified their loyal attachment to the 
throne. Surely, their addresses de- 
served some notice. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant is recommending to the legisla- 
ture the care of schools and of barracks. 
Who could think, except Mr. Lewis, 
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that the phrase “notwithstanding the 

aceable demeanour of the Papists,” 
(and this is all to his purpose, which 
the speech contains) should be regard- 
ed as conclusive that there was no dis- 
order in Tipperary. 

We doubt whether he would allow 
a king’s or queen’s speech of late 
years, or in this, to be interpreted so 
strictly, and, when he heard the 
legislature congratulated on the tran- 
quillity of Ireland, would insist that 
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either the speech in parliament discre- 
dited the police reports, or else, that 
these recitals of outrage and disorder, 
furnished assurance that the parliamen- 
tary documents were unfaithful. We 
conclude then, arguing from the ab- 
sence of proof on the part of Mr. 
Lewis, as well as from the concurrent 
testimony of the best informed Whigs 
and Tories against him—that the White- 
boy insurrection commenced in the year 
1759. 


CHAP. VIII, 


INSURRECTIONARY COINCIDENCES. 


It is among the main difficulties by 
which writers of contemporary history 
are embarrassed, so to distinguish be- 
tween events and the accompanying 
circumstances, as to judge of both 
without partiality or confusion. In 
writing a historical retrospect, a diffi- 
culty of another kind is experienced ; 
namely, to recall and group together, 
properly, those illustrative concomi- 
tants by which the character and qua- 
lity of actions shall be faithfully exhi- 
bited. In the former case, minor inci- 
dents revealing themselves fully, while 
the matter of real importance is in 
process of gradual development, the 
satellite may often be mistaken for 
the creation on which it is attendant ; 
and, in the other case, circumstances 
having become forgotten, as the in- 
terest they had once excited faded 
away, posterity is left to collect the 
traces of them, as best it may, from 
dispersed and fugitive remembrances. 
Thus it has fared with the Whiteboy 
insurrection ; the incidents, which had 
heralded and accompanied its earliest 
efforts, were at first accounted part 
and parcel of its movements, and were 
thought to make manifest its hidden 
designs. As time passed on, and 
these designs were still covered with 
obseurity, the circumstances which 
originally imparted, it was imagined, 
their character to the tumults with 
which they were coincident, having ac- 
quired an independent renown for 
themselves, became separated, even in 
the judgment of men, from the events 
with which they had been once associ- 
ated, and were forgotten when an en- 
quiry was made into the origin of the 
Whiteboy insurrection. We must re- 
call them to remembrance ; and for the 
present, will begin our work by group- 
ing the following facts, as accompani- 
ments or attendants upon the great 


change which took place in the last 
century, in the condition of Ireland— 


In the year 1758— 

1. A system of clandestine recruit- 
ing in Ireland, for continental service 
was discovered and prohibited. 

In the year 1759— 

2. The Jesuits were expelled from 
Portugal. 

3. Many Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land embraced the Protestant religion. 
4, France menaced an invasion. 

5. There was a run upon 
banks. 

6. Formidable riots in Dublin, oc- 
casioned by rumors of a union. 

7. Whiteboyism broke out in the 
provinces. 

8. And the Roman Catholics com- 
menced the practice of presenting 
loyal addresses. 

The effect of these coincidences 
shall appear fully, in the course of our 
narrative. For the present we can do 
little more than verify each assertion. 
1,—CLANDESTINE RECRUITING CHECKED. 

“Information having been given to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that 
several officers were recruiting in that 
kingdom, from Great Britain, without 
the knowledge of the government there, 
his excellency signified his pleasure to 
such officers that they should immedi- 
ately desist from raising men in that 
kingdom, and that they do immediately 
discharge all such as they have already 
enlisted.” —Annual Register, 1758. Vol. 
I, p. 80. 
2.—JESUITS EXPELLED FROM PORTUGAL 

iN 1759. 

This is notorious. The circum- 
stances under which their expulsion 
took place, and the breach between 
Portugal and the court (indeed one 
might say the church) of Rome, are 
too well known to require or admit of 
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proof. However, for form’s sake, we 
refer to Annual Register, 1759, Vol. 
II., for an account of the pope’s re- 
gret, and the arrival, at Curta Vec- 
chia, of a cargo of Jesuits expelled 
from Portugal ;—to Vol. III. p. 29, for 
a notice that the pope’s nuncio had 
been discharged from Portugal, and 
the Portuguese minister ordered to de- 
part from Rome. The same volume 
notices a second cargo of Jesuits sent 
to Rome. 


3.—CONVERSIONS FROM ROMANISM. 

« Within these two years, four hun- 
dred and thirty-four persons have read 
their recantation from the Church of 

tome.”.—Extract of a Letter from Dub- 
lin; Annual Register, v. ii. p. 92. 


Wesley, and his associates, it should 
also be observed, were zealously car- 
rying on their mission at this time, and 
for some years previously. Some cu- 
rious passages are to be found in the 
memoirs of various methodist preach- 
ers, respecting the success of their 
exertions, and the contrivances by 
which Roman Catholic priests endea- 
voured to counteract and circumvent 
them. 

4,—THREATS OF INVASION. 

«On the 29th of October, 1759, the 
following massage from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was communicated to the House 
of Commons :— 

«“ GENTLEMEN,—Mr. Secretary Pitt 
having, by: his Majesty’s express com- 
mands, acquainted me by his letter, which 
I received on Friday the 19th instant, 
that it appears, by repeated most authen- 
tic intelligences, that France, far from 
desisting from the plan of invasion, on 
account of the disaster happening to her 
Toulon squadron, is rather more and more 
confirmed therein, and even instigated by 
despair itself, to attempt, at all hazards, 
the only resources she seems to think left 
her, for breaking, by such a diversion 
given us at home, the measures of Eng- 
land abroad, in prosecution of a war 
which hitherto, by the blessing of God 
on his majesty’s arms, opens in all parts of 
the world so unfavourable a prospect to 
the views of France, &c. Ireland will not 
fail to be one of their objects,"— Seward’s 
Collectanea Politica, v. i. p. 10. 


5.—A RUN UPON THE BANKS. 

« The first impressions of this commu- 
nication, produced such distractions among 
the people, as had nearly proved fatal to 
the public credit. In the first transports 
of popular fear, there was such an extra- 
ordinary run upon the banks of Dublin, 
that several considerable bankers were 
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obliged to stop payment. Circulation 
was suspended for a time, when the lord 
lieutenant, the members of both houses 
of parliament, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
merchants, and principal traders of Dub- 
lin, by prudently engaging in an associa- 
tion to support public credit, by taking 
banker’s notes in payment, revived it, and 
saved the nation from bankruptcy.”— 
Plowden’s History of Ireland, v. ii. p. 
128. 
6.—RIOTS IN DUBLIN, &c, 


“It has been credibly asserted, that one 
strong motive for this favourable disposi- 
tion to the Catholics, was to dispose that 
body to an union with Great Britain, 
which had then been credibly thought of. 
It was the obvious interest of the mana- 
gers of the Irish government, then to op- 
pose it, and they secretly instigated the 
mob against it, without appearing to take 
any part in the opposition. The mea- 
sure was effectually strangled in embryo, 
The people were then taught or permitted 
to view'prospectively in union, the depri- 
vation of its parliament and indepen- 
dency, and the probable subjection to the 
same taxes that were levied in England. 
These notions inflamed the populace to 
such a degree, that they assembled in a 
prodigious multitude, broke into the 
House of Lords, insulted the peers, seated 
an old woman on the throne, and searched 
for the journals, which, had they been 
found, would have been committed to the 
flames. They compelled the members of 
both houses, whom they met in the 
streets to take an oath, that'they would 
never consent to such an union, or give 
any vote contrary to the true interest of 
Ireland. Divers coaches belonging to 
obnoxious persons were destroyed, and 
their horses killed; a gibbet was erected 
for one gentleman in particular, who nar- 
rowly escaped the ungovernable rage of 
the mob. A body of horse and infantry 
was drawn out. The multitude at night 
dispersed of itself. Next day, addresses 
to the lord lieutenant were agreed to by 
both houses, and a committee of enquiry 
appointed, that the ringleaders of the tu- 
mult might be discovered and brought to 
condign punishment. Some members of 
the house of commons attempted to throw 
these outrages, like all other national 
evils; upon the Catholics.”—Plowden, v. 
ii, pp. 129, 130. 


To this Mr. Plowden adds the fol- 


lowing note :— 


“The Duke of Bedford made the 
most honourable amends to the Catholics 
he could on the occasion, by directing 
Mr. John Ponsonby the Speaker, to read 
from the chair his answer to their ad- 
dress; which was an approbation of their 
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past conduct, and an assurance of his fu- 
ture favour and protection, as long as they 
continued in it, Jt is remarkable, that 
no trace of this transaction is to be found 
in the journals of the Commons,”—Zbid, 


7.—WHITEBOY INSURRECTION. 
See preceding chapter. 


8.—ROMAN CATHOLIC LOYAL ADDRESSES. 


“ Amongst other delusive motives, 
which at this time actuated the unwise 
councils of Versailles, in hazarding this 
rash invasion of Ireland, were the false 
hopes holden out to them by some of the 
expatriated Irish in the service of France, 
that an invading army would have been 
immediately joined by the physical force 
of the country. On the firstalarm, how- 
ever, of invasion, Mr. O’Connor and Dr. 
Curry called a meeting of the Catholic 
Committee, for the purpose of making a 
tender of their allegiance to government. 
Mr. O'Connor drew up the form of an 
address on the lst of December, 1759; 
and on the ensuing day, at a meeting of 
the most respectable merchants in Dub- 
lin, it was signed, by about 300 persons, 
and presented to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, to be forwarded by 
him to the Lord Lieutenant. It was re- 
ceived without observation, and laid on 
the table. No direct answer was given 
from the castle. Some days elapsed in 
mysterious silence; on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, his Grace gave a most gracious an- 
swer to the address, which appeared in 
the Dublin Gazette, on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1759. The speaker sent for Mr. 
Anthony M<Dermott, as the delegate 
from the Catholic body, and having, by 
order, read the address, the speaker re- 
plied, that he counted it a favour done 
him to be put in the way of serving so 
respectable a body, as that of the gentle- 
men who had signed that loyal address. 
The acceptance of this address, was the 
re-admission of the Catholic body over 
the threshold of their constitutional 
rights. Immediately upon the circula- 
tion of the gracious acceptance of this 
address, the Catholics poured in addresses 
upon the Castle, from every quarter of 
the kingdom, expressive of their loyalty 
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and zeal for their king and country.”— 
Plowden, v. ii. pp. 128, 129. 


We would not have it imagined that 
in adducing our proofs from Mr. Plow- 
den, we are admitting his veracity as a 
historian. We believe that his writ- 
ings are very often chargeable with the 
“ suppressio veri,” and not unfrequently 
characterised by the “ suggestio “falsi” 
also. But in every instance in which 
we have cited his authority in this 
chapter, we have found his statements 
corroborated by those of writers on 
whom we are justified in placing reli- 
ance, and we have made him our wit- 
ness, because his political principles, 
and, we might add, his habits as an ad- 
vocate, render the testimony he has 
borne for us, indisputable. 

We give the reader now a month's 
respite, and entreat him in the mean- 
time to cast a glance on the group of 
circumstances and incidents we have 
set before him, and to give it a passing 
reflection. Ireland, threatened with 
internal commotion by a disbanded 
army detained at home, but unem- 
ployed and unprovided for: Romanism, 
menaced by appearances which seemed 
to forbode the escape of the Irish 
people from her influence ; France in 
a state in which her best hopes rested 
upon her being able to embarrass Eng- 
land by invasion or insurrection—the 
Jesuits warned by the ruin which fell 
upon their body in Portugal, and by 
the menace, easily read in the signs of 
the times, of more general and more 
fatal disaster, to establish themselves or 
their principles, in some secure habita- 
tion,—such is the aspect of things on 
which we beseech the reader to pon- 
der. What does it prognosticate ?— _ 
Agrarian outrage—political disaffec- 
tion—religious intolerance—the subtle 
policy and accommodating morals 
taught in the schools of Loyola. At 
least, it menaces Ireland with these four 
scourges. In our next chapter we 
shall begin to unfold the incidents 
which show that these plagues have 
been sent among us, 
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CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


CHAP. VIII,——-THE ROAD.—TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCES. 


«“ Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 


“ They change their climates not their hearts, 
Who cross the ‘ says’ to furren parts.” 


I wap scarcely seated myself to break- 
fast at Swinburn’s Hotel in Limerick, 
when the waiter presented me witha 
letter. As my first glance at the ad- 
dress showed it to be in Colonel Car- 
den’s hand-writing, I felt not a little 
alarmed for the consequences of the 
rash step I had taken in leaving my 
detachment ; and, while quickly 
thronging fancies of arrest and court- 
martial flitted before me, I summoned 
resolution at last to break the seal, and 
read as follows :— 

“ My dear Lorrequer,” (“dear Lor- 
requer!” dear me, thought I; cool 
certainly, from one I have ever re- 
garded as an open enemy)—* My dear 
Lorrequer, I have just accidentally 
heard of your arrival here, and haste 
to inform you, that, as it may not be 
impossible, your reasons for so abruptly 
leaving = detachment are known to 
me, I shall not visit your breach of 
discipline very heavily. My old and 
worthy friend, Lord Callonby, who 
passed through here yesterday, has so 
warmly interested himself in your be- 
half, that I feel disposed to do all in 
my power to serve you ; independently 
of my desire to do so, on your own 
account. Come over here, then, as 
soon as possible, and let us talk over 
your plans together, 

“ Believe me, most truly yours, 
“ Henry CarDeEN. 

“ Barracks, 10 O’C.” 

However mysterious and difficult to 
unravel have been some of the circum- 
stances narrated in these “ Confes- 
sions,” I do not scruple to avow that 
the preceding letter was to me by far 
the most inexplicable piece of fortune 
I had hitherto met with. That Lord 
Callonby should have converted what 
I believed an implacable foe, into a 
most obliging friend, was intelligible 
enough, seeing that his lordship had 
through life been the patron of the 
colonel ; but why he had so done, and 
what communications he could possi- 
bly have made with regard to me, that 
Culonel Carden should speak of “my 
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plans,” and proffer assistance in them, 
was a perfect riddle ; and the only so- 
lution, one so ridiculously flattering 
that I dared not think of it. I read, 
and re-read the note; misplaced the 
stops ; canvassed every expression ; 
did all to detect a meaning different 
from the obvious one, fearful of a self- 
deception where so much was at stake. 
Yet there it stood forth, a plain 
straightforward proffer of services, for 
some object evidently known to the 
writer ; and my only conclusion, from all 
was this, that “my Lord Callonby was 
the gem of his order, and had a most 
remarkable talent for selecting a son- 
in-law.” 

I fell into a deep reverie upon my 
past life, and the prospects which 
now felt were opening before me. 
Nothing seemed extravagant to hopes 
so well founded—to expectations so 
brilliant—and, in my mind’s eye, I be- 
held myself at one moment leading my 
young and beautiful bride through the 
crowded saloon of Devonshire House ; 
and, at the next, I was contemplating 
the excellence and perfection of my stud 
arrangements at Melton, for I resolved 
not to give up hunting. While in this 
pleasurable exercise of my fancy, I was 
removing from before me some of the 
breakfast equipage, .or, as I then be- 
lieved it, breaking the trees into better 
groups upon my lawn, I was once 
more brought to the world and its dull 
reality, by the following passage which 
my eye fell upon in the newspaper be- 
fore me—“ We understand that the 
4-th are daily expecting the route from 
Cork, frem whence they are to sail, 
early in the ensuing month for Halifax, 
to relieve the 88th.” While it did not 
take a moment’s consideration toe show 
me that though the regiment there 
mentioned was the one I belonged to, 
I could have no possible interest in 
the announcement ; it never coming 
into my calculation that J should sub- 
mit to such expatriation ; yet it gave 
me a salutary warning that there was 
no time to be lost in making my appli- 
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cation for leave, which, once obtained, 
I should have ample time to manage 
an exchange into another corps. The 
wonderful revolution a few days had 
effected in all my tastes and desires, 
did not escape me at this moment. 
But a week or two before and I should 
have regarded an order for foreign ser- 
vice as anything rather than unplea- 
sant—now the thought was insup- 
portable. Then there would have been 
some charm to me in the very novelty 
of the locale, and the inildgence of 
that vagrant spirit I have ever pos- 
sessed ; for, like Justice Woodcock, 
“| certainly should have been a vaga- 
bond if Providence had not made me 
a justice of the peace”—now, I could 
not even contemplate the thing as pos- 
sible ; and would have actually refused 
the command of a regiment, if the 
condition of its acceptance, were to 
sail for the colonies, 

Besides, 1 tried—and how ingenious 
is self-deception—I tried to find argu- 
ments in support of my determination 
totally different from the reasons which 
governed me. I affected to fear cli- 
mate, and to dread the effect of the 
tropics upon my health. It may do 
very well, thought I, for men totally 
destitute of better prospects ; with 
neither talent, influence or powerful 
connexion, to roast their cheeks at 
Sierra Leone, or suck a sugar-cane at 
St. Lucia. But that you, Harry Lor- 
requer, should waste your sweetness 
upon planters’ daughters—that have 
only to be known, to have the world at 
your feet! The thing is absurd, and 
not to be thought of! Yes, said I 
half aloud—we read in the army list, 
that Major A. is appointed to the 50th, 
and Capt. B. to the 12th; but how 
much more near the truth would it be, 
to say—“ That His Majesty, in consi- 
deration of the distinguished services 
of the one, has been graciously pleased 
to appoint him to —— a case of blue 
and collapsed cholera, in India; and 
also, for the bravery and gallant con- 
duct of the other, in his late affair 
with the ‘ How-pow-DALLaH INDIANS,’ 
has promoted him to the yellow 
fever now devastating and desolating Ja- 
maica.” How far my zeal for the ser- 
vice might have carried on this point, 
I know not, for I was speedily aroused 
from my musings by the loud tramp 
of feet upon the stairs, and the sound 
of many well-known voices of my bro- 
ther officers, who were coming to visit 
me. 

“So, Harry, my boy,” said the fat 
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major as he entered ; “ is it true we are 
not to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany to Jamaica this time ?” 

“ He preférs a pale face, it seems, to 
a black one ; and certainly, with thirty 
thousand in the same scale, the taste 
is excusable.” 

“ But, Lorrequer,” said a third, “ we 
heard that you had canvassed the 
county on the Callonby interest. 
Why, man, when do you mean to pull 
up v: 

“As for me,” lisped a large-eyed, 
white-haired ensign of three months’ 
standing, “ I think it devilish hard, old 
Carden didn’t send me down there too, 
fcr I hear there are two girls in the 
family. Eh, Lorrequer ?” 

Having, with all that peculiar bash- 
fulness such occasions are sure to elicit, 
disclaimed the happiness my friends so 
clearly ascribed to me, 1 yet pretty 
plainly let it be understood that the 
more brilliant they supposed my pre- 
sent prospects to be, the more near 
were they to estimate them justly. 
One thing certainly gratified me 
throughout. All seemed rejoiced at 
my good fortune, and even the old 
Scotch paymaster made no more caus- 
tic remark than that he “ wad na won- 
der if the chiel’s black whiskers id get 
him made governor of Stirling Castle, 
afore he'd die.” 

Should any of my most patient 
listeners to these my humble confes- 
sions wonder either here, or elsewhere, 
upon what very slight foundations I 
built these my “ Chateaux en Espagne,” 
I have only one answer—“ that from 
my boyhood I have had a taste for 
florid architecture, and would rather 
put up with any inconvenience of 
ground, than not build at all.” 

As it was growing late I hurriedly 
bade adieu to my friends, and hasten- 
ed to Colonel Carden’s quarters, where 
I found him waiting for me, in com- 
pany with my old friend, Fitzgerald, 
our senior surgeon. Our first greet 
ings over, the colonel drew me aside 
into a window, and said that, from cer- 
tain expressions Lord Callonby had 
made use of—certain hints he had 
dropped—that he was perfectly aware 
of the delicate position in which I 
stood with nespect to his lordship’s 
family. “In fact, my dear Lorrequer,” 
he continued, “ without wishing in the 
least to obtrude myself upon your 
confidence, I must yet be permitted to 
say, you are the luckiest fellow in 
Europe, and I most sincerely congra- 
tulate you on the prospect before you.” 
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“ Buf, my dear Colonel, I assure 


ou——. 

“ Well, well, there—not a word 
more ; don’t blush now. I know there 
is always a kind of secresy thought 
necessary on these oceasions, for the 
sake of other parties ; So let us pass to 

en From what I have col- 
ected, you have not yet proposed for- 
mally. Well, of course you desire a 
leave. You'll not quit the army, I 
trust ; no necessity for that; such in- 
fluence as yours can always appoint 
you to an unattached commission.” 

“ Once more let me protest, sir, that 
though for certain reasons most desi- 
rous to obtain a leave of absence, I 
have not the most remote cs 

“That's right, quite right; I am 
sincerely gratified to hear you say so, 
and so will be Lord Callonby ; for he 
likes the service.” 

And thus was my last effort at a dis- 
claimer cut short by the loquacious 
little colonel, who regarded my un- 
finished sentence as a concurrence 
with his own opinion. 

* Allah il Allah,” thought I, “it is 
my Lord Callonby’s own plot ; and his 
friend, Colonel Carden aids and abets 
him.” 

“ Now, Lorrequer,” resumed the co- 
lonel, “let us proceed. You have, of 
course, heard that we are ordered 
abroad ; mere news ~ report for 
the present ; pommel ess, it is ex- 
tremely difficult — almost impossible, 
without a sick certificate, to obtain a 
leave sufficiently long for your pur- 

ose.” 

And here he smirked, and I blushed, 
selon les regles. 

“ A sick certificate,” said I, in some 
surprise. 

“ The only thing for you,” said Fitz- 
gerald, taking a long pinch of snuff; 
“and I grieve to say you have a most 
villainous look of good health about 
you.” 

” « J must acknowledge I have seldom 
felt better.” 

“So much the worse—so much the 
worse,” said Fitzgerald despondingly, 
“Is there no family complaint; no 
respectable heir-loom of infirmity, you 
ean lay claim to from your kindred.” 

“None that I know of, except a 
very active performance on the several 
eccasions of breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, with a tendency towards port, 
and an inclination to sleep ten in every 
twenty-four hours, be a sign of sick- 
ness; these symptoms I have known 
many of the family suffer for years, 
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without the slightest alleviation, 
though, strange as it may appear, 
they oceasionally had medical advice.” 

fi itz. took no notice of my sneer at 
the faculty, but proceeded to strike 
my chest several} times, with his finger 
tips. “Try a short cough now,” said 
he. “Ah, that will never do!” 

“ Do you ever flush. Before dinner 
I mean ?” 

“ Occasionally, when I meet with a 
luncheon.” 

“ I’m fairly puzzled,” said poor Fitz. 
throwing himself into a chair; “gout 
is a very good thing; but, then, you 
see you are only a sub., and it is 
clearly against the articles of war, to 
have it before being a field-officer at 
least. Apoplexy is the best I can do 
for you ; and, to say the truth, any one 
who witnesses your performance at 
mess, may put faith in the likelihood 
of it.” 

* Apoplexy be it,” said I impati- 
ently; “so fill up the certificate, and 
give me all the necessary instruetions 
how to conduct myself before their 
mightinesses of the medical board.” 
For to that august body, then holding 
their sittings in an obscure house in 
Parliament-street, I was obliged to 
present myself previous to applcsiion 
at the Horse Guards. 

Fitz. filled the document ; the colo- 
nel strengthened it with a letter to old 
Doctor Camie, deploring the tempo- 
rary loss of so promising a young offi- 
cer, and bespeaking his services to 
obtain me as long an absence from duty 
as possible. 

Fortified with these strong docu- 
ments, and sustained by as sanguine a 
spirit as consisted with so much deli- 
cacy of health, I committed myself 
and portmanteau to the inside of his 
majesty’s mail, and early on the follow- 
ing morning found myself once again 
in “dear dirty Dublin.” 

I shall not stop here to narrate the 
particulars of my visit to the worthies 
of the medical board; the rather, 
as some of my “confessions to come” 
have reference to Dublin, and some of 
those that dwell therein. I shall, 
therefore, content myself here with 
stating that, without any difficulty I 
obtained a six months’ leave, and 
having received much advice and more 
sympathy, from many members of that 
body, I took a respectful leave of 
them, and adjourned to Bilton’s, where 
I had ordered dinner, and, as 1 was 
advised to live low, a bottle of Sneyd’s 
claret. My hours in Dublin were 
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numbered ; at eight o’clock on the 
evening of my arrival I hastened to 
the Pigeon-House pier, to take my 
berth in the packet for Liverpool ; 
and here, gentle reader, let me implore 
you, if you have bowels of compassion, 
to commiserate the condition of a 
sorry mortal like myself. Inthe days 
of which I now speak, steam-packets 
were not—men knew not, then, of the 
pleasure of going to a comfortable bed 
at Kingstown harbour, and wakening 
on the morning after, in the Clarence 
Dock at Liverpool, with the only ad- 
dition of a little sharper appetite for 
breakfast, before they set out on an ex- 
cursion of forty miles per hour through 
the air. 

In the time I have now to com- 
memorate, the intercourse between 
the two countries was maintained by 
two sailing vessels of small tonnage, 
and still scantier accommodation. Of 
the one now in question I well recol- 
lect the name—she was called the 
“ ALERT,” and certainly a more unfor- 
tunate misnomer, there could scarcely 
he conceived. Well, there was no 
choice ; so I took my place upon the 
crowded deck of the little craft, and, 
in a drizzling shower of chilly rain, 
and amid more noise, confusion and 
bustle, than would prelude the launch 
of a line-of-battle ship, we sailed, goose- 
fashion, from the shore, and began our 
voyage towards England. 

It is not my intentiqn, in the present 
stage of “my Confessions,” to dela 
on the road, towards an event which 
influenced so powerfully, and so per- 
manently, my after life. Yet I cannot 
tefrain from chronicling a slight inci- 
dent which occurred on board the 
packet, and which I have no doubt may 
be remembered by some of those who 
throw their eyes on these pages. One 
of my fellow-passengers was a gentle- 
man holding a high official appoint- 
ment in the viceregal court; either 
comptroller of the household, master 
of the horse, or something else equally 
magnificent ; however, whatever the na- 
ture of the situation, one thing is cer- 
tain—one possessed of more courtly 
manners, and more polished address, 
cannot be conceived; to which he 
added all the attractions of a very 
handsome person, and a most prepos- 
sessing countenance. The only thing 
the most scrupulous critic could possi- 
bly detect us faulty, in his whole air and 
bearing, was a certain ultra-reflnement 


and fastidiousness, which, in a man of 


acknowledged family and connections, 
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was somewhat unaccountable, and cer- 
tainly unnecessary. The fastidious- 
ness I speak of extended to every- 
thing round and about him ; he never 


.eat of the wrong dish, nor spoke to 


the wrong man in his life, and that 
consciousness gave him a kind of hor- 
ror of chance acquaintances, which 
made him shrink within himself from 
persons in évery respect his equals. 
Those who knew him, Sir Stewart 
Moore, will know I do not exaggerate 
in either my praise or censure, and to 
those who have not had that pleasure, 
I have only to say, their's was the 
loss, and they must take my word for 
the facts. 

The very antithesis to the person 
just mentioned, was another passenger 
then or board. She, for even in sex 
they were different—she was a short, 
squat, red-faced, vulgur-looking wo- 
man, of about fifty, possessed of a most 
garrulous tendency, and talking indis- 
criminately with every one about her, 
careless what reception her addresses 
met with, and quite indifferent to the 
many rebuffs she momentarily en- 
countered. To me, by what impulses 
driven, Heaven knows, this amorphous 
piece of womanhood seemed deter- 
mined to attach herself. Whether in 
the smoky and almost impenetrable re- 
cesses of the cabin, or braving the 
cold and penetrating rain on deck, it 
mattered not ; she was ever at my side, 
and not only.martyring me by the in- 
sufferable annoyance of her vulgar 
loquacity, but actually, from the ap- 
pearance of acquaintanceship such 
constant association gave rise, frighten- 
ing any one else from conversing with 
me, and rendering me, ere many hours, 
a perfect Paria among the passengers. 
By no one were we—for alas, we had 
become Siamese—so thoroughly dread- 
ed as by the refined baronet | have 
mentioned ; he appeared to shrink from 
our very approach, and avoided us as 
though we had the plague of Egypt 
about us. [saw this—lI felt it deeply, 
and as deeply and resolutely 1 vowed 
to be revenged, and the time was not 
long distant in affording me the oppor- 
tunity. 

The interesting Mrs. Mulrooney, 
for such was my fair companion called, 
was, on the present occasion, making 
her debut on what she was pleased to 
call the “says ;” she was proceeding 
to the Liverpool market as proprietor 
and supercargo over some legion of 
swine that occupied the hold of the 
vessel, and whose mellifluous tones 
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were occasionally heard in all parts of 
the ship. Having informed me on these, 
together with some circumstances of 
her birth and parentage, she proceeded 
to narrate to me some of the cautions 
given her by her friends as to her 
safety, when making such a long voy- 
age, and also to detail some of the 
anti-septics to that dread scourge, sea- 
sickness, in the fear and terror of 
which she came on board, and seemed 
every hour to be increasing in alarm 
about; “ Do you think, then, sir, that 
pork is no good agin the sickness ? 
Mickey, that’s my husband, sir, says 
it’s the only thing in life for it, av it’s 
toasted.” 

“ Not the least use, I assure you.” 

« Nor sperits and wather ?” 

“ Worse and worse, ma’am.” 

“Oh, thin, maybe oaten mail tay 
would do ? it’s a beautiful thing for the 
stomick, any how.” 

“ Rank peison on the present occa- 
sion, believe me.” 

“Oh, then, blessed Mary, what am 
I to do—what is to become of me?” 

“Go down at once to your berth, 
ma’am; lie still and without speaking 
till we come in sight of land; or,” 
and here a bright thought seized me, 
“if you really feel very ill, call for that 
man there, with the fur collar on his 
coat; he can give you the only thing 
I ever knew, of any use; he’s the 
steward, ma’am, Steward Moore ; but 
you must be on your guard, too, as 
you are a stranger, for he’s a conceited 
fellow, and has saved a trifle, and sets 
up for half a gentleman ; so don’t be 
surprised at his manner ; though, after 
all, you may find him very different ; 
some ple, I've heard, think him ex- 
tremely civil.” 

“ And he has a cure, ye say?” 

“The only one I ever heard of ; it 
is a little cordial, of which you take, I 
don’t know how much, every ten or 
fifte¢én minutes.” 

“And the naygur doesn’t let the 
saycret out, bad manners to him.” 

“ No, ma'am ; he has refused every 
offer on the subject.” 

“ May I be so bowld as to ax his 
name ugain ?” 

“Steward Moore, ma'am. Moore 
is the name, but people always call 
him Steward Moore ; just say that in 
a loud clear voice, and you'll soon 
have him.” 

With the most profuse protestations of 
gratitude, and promises of “pork é dis- 
cretion,” if 1 ever sojourned at Ballina- 
sloe, my fair friend proceeded to fol- 
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low my advice, and descended to the 
cabin. 

Some hours after, I also betook my- 
self to my rest, from which, however, 
towards midnight I was awoke by the 
heavy working and pitching of the 
little vessel, as she laboured in a rough 
sea. As I looked forth from my nar- 
row crib, a more wo-begone picture 
can scarcely be imagined than be- 
fore me. Sone and there jum the 
gloomy cabin lay the victims of the 
fell malady, in every stage of suffering, 
and in every attitude of misery. Their 
cries and lamentings, mingled with the 
creaking of the bulk-heads, and the 
jarring twang of the dirty lamp, whose 
irregular swing told plainly how os- 
cillatory was our present motion, [ 
turned from the unpleasant sight, and 
was about again to address myself to 
slumber, with what success | might, 
when I started at the sound of a voice 
in the very berth next to me—whose 
tones once heard, there was no forget- 
ting. The words ran as nearly as I 
can recollect thus : 

“Qh, then, bad luck to ye for pigs, 
that ever brought me into the like of 
this. Oh Lord, there it is again.” 
And here a slight interruption to elo- 
quence took place, during which I was 
enabled to reflect upon the author of 
the complaint, who I need not say was 
Mrs. Mulrooney. 

“ I think.a little tay would settle my 
stomach, if I only could get it; but 
what’s the use of talking in this horrid 
place? They never mind me no more 
than if I was a pig. Stewart, stewart 
—oh, then, it’s wishing you well I am 
for a stewart. Stewart, I say ;” and 
this she really did say, with an energy 
of voice and manner, that started more 
than one sleeper. “ Oh, you're coming 
at last, stewart.” 

“ Ma’am,” said a little dapper and 
dirty personage, in a blue jucket, with 
a greasy napkin negligently thrown 
over one arm “ex officio.” “ Ma’am, 
did you call ?” 

“ Call, is it call? No; but I’m roar- 
ing for you this half hour. Come here. 
Have you any of the cordial dhrops 
agin the sickness ?—you know what I 
mean.” 

“Is it brandy, ma’am ?” 

“No. It isn’t brandy.” 

“We have got gin, ma’am, and 
bottled porter—cider, ma’am, if you 
like.” 

“ Agh, no! sure I want the dhrops 
agin the sickness,” 

“ Don’t know, indeed, ma'am.” 
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“Ah, you stupid crayture ; maybe 
you're not the real stewart. What's 
your name ?” 

«“ Smith, ma’am.” 

“Ah, I thought so; go away, man, 
go away.” 

This injunction, given with a diminu- 
endo cadence, was quickly obeyed, 
and all was silence for a moment or 
two. Once more I was dropping 
asleep, when the same voice as before 
burst out with— 

“Am I to die here like a haythen, 
and nobody to come near me? Stewart, 
Stewart, Stewart Moore, I say.” 

“ Who is that calls me,” said a deep 
sonorous voice, from the opposite side 
of the cabin, while at the same instant 
a tall green silk night-cap, surmounting 
a very aristocratic looking forehead, 
appeared between the curtains of the 
opposite berth. 

“ Stewart Moore,” said the lady again, 
with her eyes straining in the direction 
of the door, by which she expected 
him to enter. 

“ This is most strange,” muttered the 
baronet, half aloud. “ Why, madam, 
you are calling me /” 

“And if I am,” said Mrs, Mul- 
rooney ; “and if ye heerd me, have ye 
no manners to answer your name, eh? 
Are ye Stewart Moore.” 

“Upon my soul, ma’am, I thought 
so last night, when [ came on board ; 
but gor really have contrived to make 
me fear my own identity.” 

“ And is it then ye’re lying on the 
broad of yer back, and me as sick as a 
dog fornent ye ?” 

“I concede, ma’am, the fact; the 
position is a most irksome one, on every 
account.” 

“Then why don’t ye come over to 
me ;” and this Mrs. Mulrooney said 
with a voice of something like tender- 
néss—wishing at all hazards to con- 
ciliate so important a functionary. 

“Why, really you are the most in- 
comprehensible person I ever met.” 

. Fn what!” said Mrs, Mulrooney, 


her bleod rushing to her face and 
temples as she spoke—for the same 
reason as her fair townswoman is re- 
ported to have borne with stoical forti- 
tude every harsh epithet of the lan- 
guage, until it occurred to heropponent 
to tell her that “the devil a bit better 
she was nor a pronoun.” So Mrs, 
Mulroouey, taking “ omne ignotum per 
horribile,” became perfectly beside her- 
self at the unlucky phrase. “I’m 
what! repate it av ye dare, and I'll 
tear yer eyes out! Ye dirty bla— 
guard, to be lying there at yer ease 
under the blankets, grinning at me. 
What's your thrade—answer me that— 
av it isn’t to wait on the ladies, eh?” 

“ Oh the woman must be mad,” said 
Sir Stewart. 

“The devil a taste mad, my dear— 
I'm only sick. Now just come over to 
me, like a dacent creature, and give 
me the dhrop of comfort ye have. 
Come, avick.” 

“ Go over to you ?” 

“ Ay, and why not ? or if it’s so lazy 
ye are, why then, I'll thry and cross 
over to your side.” 

These words being accompanied b: 
a certain indication of change of resi- 
dence on the part of Mrs. Mulrooney, 
Sir Stewart perceived there was no 
time to lose, and springing from his 
berth, he rushed half-dressed through 
the cabin, and up the companion lad- 
der, just as Mrs. Mulrooney had pro- 
truded a pair of enormous legs fom 
her couch, and hung for a moment 
pendulous before she dropped upon the 
floor, and followed him to the deck. 
A tremendous shout of laughter from 
the sailors and deck passengers, pre- 
vented my hearing the dialogue which 
ensued ; nor do I yet know how Mrs. 
Mulrooney learned her mistake. Cer- 
tain it is, she no more appeared among 
the passengers in the cabin; and Sir 
Stewart’s manner, the following morn- 
ing at breakfast, amply satisfied me 
that I had had my revenge. 


CHAPTER 1X. 
Upset—Mind—and Body. 


No sooner did I reach Liverpool, than 
I hastened to take my place in the 
earliest conveyance for London. At 
that time the Umpire Coach was the 
perfection of fast travelling ; and seated 
behind the box, enveloped in a suffi- 
ciency of broad-cloth, I turned my 
face towards town with as much anxiety, 


and as ardent expectations as most of 
those about me. All went in the re- 
gular monotonous routine of such mat- 
ters, until our reaching Northampton ; 
passing down the steep street of which 
town, the near wheel horse stumbled 
and fell. The coach, after a tremen- 
dous roll to one side, toppled over on 
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the other, and with a tremendous crash, 
and suddeu shock, sent all the outsides, 


myself among the number, flying 
through the air like sea-gulls. As for 
me, after describing a very respectable 
parabola, my angle of incidence landed 
me in a bonnet-maker’s shop—having 
passed through a large plate-glass win- 
dow, and destroyed more leghorns and 
dunstables, than a year’s pay would 
recompense. I have but small recol- 
lection of the details of that occasion, 
until I found myself lying in a very 
spacious bed, at the George Inn, hav- 
ing been bled in both arms, and dis- 
covering by the multitude of bandages 
in which I was enveloped, that at least 
some of my bones were broken by the 
fall. That such fate had befallen my 
collar bone and three of my ribs, I 
soon learned; and was horror-struck 
at hearing from the surgeon who at- 
tended me, that four or five weeks 
would be the very earliest period [ 
could bear removal with safety. Here 
then, at once was a large deduction 
from my six months’ leave, not to 
think of the misery that awaited me 
for such a time, confined to my bed in 
an inn, without books, friends, or ac- 
quaintances. However, even this could 
be remedied by patience; and sum- 
moning up all I could command, I 
“bided my time,” but not before I had 
completed a terin of two months’ im- 
prisonment, and had become, from ac- 
tual starvation, something very like a 
living transparency. 

No sooner, however, did I feel my- 
self once more on the road, than my 
spirits rose, and I felt myself as full of 
high hope and buoyant expectation as 
ever. It was late at night when I ar- 
rived in London. I drove to a quiet 
hotel in the west-end ; and the following 
morning proceededto Belgrave Square, 
bursting with impatience to see my 
friends the Callonbys, and recount all 
my adventures—for as I was too ill to 
write from Northampton, and did not 
wish to entrust to a stranger the office 
of communicating with them, I judged 
that they must be exceedingly uneasy 
on my account, and pictured to myself 
the thousand emotions my appearance, 
so indicative of illness, would give rise 
to; and could scarcely avoid running 
in my impatience to be once more 
among them. How Lady Jane would 
meet me, I thought over again and 
again ; whether the same cautious re- 
serve awaited me, or whether her 
family’s approval of me would have 
wrought a change in htr reception of 
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me—I burned to ascertuin. As my 
thoughts ran on in this way, I found 
myself at the door; but was much 
alarmed to perceive that the closed 
window shutters and dismantled look 
of the house proclaimed them from 
home. I rung the bell and soon 
learned from a servant, whose face I 


had not seen before, that the family 
had gone to Paris about a month be- 


fore, with the intention of spending 
the winter there. I need not say how 
grievously this piece of intelligence 
disappointed me, and for a minute or 
two I could not collect my thoughts. 
At last the servant said : 

“Tf you have any thing very par- 
ticular, sir, that my Lord’s lawyer can 
do, I can give you his address.” 

“ No, thank you—nothing ;” at the 
same time I muttered to myself, “I'll 
have some occupation for him though 
ere long.” “ The family were all quite 
well, didn’t you say ?” 

“Yes sir, perfectly well. 
had only a slight cold.” 

“ Ah—yes—and their address is 
* Meurice ;’ very well.” 

So saying, I turned from the door, 
and with slower steps than I had come, 
returned to my hotel. 

My first resolve was to set out for 
Paris; my second was to visit my 
uncle, Sir Guy Lorrequer first, and 
having explained to him the nature of 
my position, and the advantageous 
prospects before me, endeavour to in- 
duce him to make some settlement on 
Lady Jane, in the event of my obtain- 
ing her family’s consent to our mar- 
riage. This, from his liking great 
people much, and laying great stress 
upon the advantages of connexion, I 
looked upon as a matter of no great 
difficulty ; so that, although my hopes 
of happiness were delayed in their 
fulfilment, I believed they were only 
about to be the more securely realized. 
The same day I set out for Elton, and 
by ten o’clock at night reached my 
uncle’s house. I found the old gentle- 
man looking just as I had left him 
three years before, complaining a little 
of gout in the left foot—praising his 
old specific, port-wine—abusing his 
servants for robbing. him—and drink- 
ing the Duke of Wellington’s health 
every night after supper ; which meal 
I had much pleasure in surprising him 
at on my arrival—having not eaten 
since my departure from, London. 

“ Well, Harry,” said my uncle, when 
the servants had left the room, and we 
drew over the spider table to the fire 


My Lord 
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to discuss our wine with comfort, 
“what good wind has blown you down 
tome, my boy? for it's odd enough, 
five minutes before I heard the wheels 
on the gravel, 1 was just wishing some 
good fellow would join me at the 
grouse—and you see I had my wish! 
The old story, I oe that you're 
out of cash. Would not come down 


here for nothing—eh? Come, lad, 
tell truth ; is it not so ?” 

“ Why, not exactly, sir ; but I really 
had rather at present talk about you, 
than about my own matters, which we 
can chat over to-morrow. How do 
you get on, sir, with the Scotch stew- 
ard ?” 

“He's a rogue, sir—a cheat—a 
scoundrel ; but it is the same with 
them all ; and yourcousin, Harry—your 
cousin, that I have reared from his in- 
fancy to be my heir, (pleasant topic for 
me!) he cares no more for me than 
the rest of them, and would never 
come near me, if it were not that, like 
yourself, he was hard run for money, 
and wanted to wheedle me out of a 
hundred or two.” 

«“ But you forget, sir—I told you I 
did not come to do so.” 

“We'll see that—we'll see that in 
the morning,” replied he, with an in- 
credulous shake of the head. 

“But Guy, sir; what has Guy done?” 

«“ What has he not done? No sooner 
did he join that popinjay set of fellows, 
he calls the —th hussars, than he 
turned out, what he calls a four-in-hand 
drag, which dragged nine hundred 
pounds out of my pocket—then he has 
got a yacht at Cowes—a grouse moun- 
tain in Scotland—and has actually 
given Tattersall an unlimited order to 
purchase the Wreckinton pack of har- 
riers, which he intends to keep for the 
use of the corps. In a word, there is 
not an amusement of that villainous 
regiment—not a flask of champaign 
drank at their mess, I don’t bear my 
share in the cost of; and through the 
kind offices of your worthy cousin Guy 
Lorrequer.” 

This was an exceedingly pleasant 
exposé for me, to hear of my cousin 
indulged in every excess of foolish ex- 
travagance, by his rich uncle, while I, 
the son of an elder brother, who un- 
fortunately called me by his own name, 
Harry, remained the sub. in a march- 
ing regiment, with not three hundred 
pounds a year above my pay, and whose 
extravagance, if any such had been 


found to exist, would have deprived of 


even that small allowance, My uncle, 
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however, did not notice the chagrin 
with which I heard his narrative ; but 
continued to detail various instances 
of wild and reckless expense, the 
future possessor of his ample property 
had already launched into. 

Anxious to say something, without 
well-knowing what, I hinted that pro- 
bably my good cousin would reform 
some of these days, and marry. 

“ Marry,” said my uncle; “yes, that 
I believe, is the best thing we can do 
with him ; and I hope now that mat- 
ter is in good train—so the latest ac- 
counts say, at least.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said I, endeavouring 
to take an interest in what I really felt 
none—for my cousin and I had never 
been very intimate friends; and the 
difference in our fortunes had never, 
at least to my thinking, been compen- 
sated by any advances which he, under 
the circumstances, might have made to 
me. 


“Why, Harry, did you not hear of 
it ?” said my uncle, 

“ No—not a word of it.” 

“Very strange, indeed—a great 
match, Harry—a very great match, in- 
deed,” 

“Some rich banker's daughter,” 
thought I. “ What will he say when 
he hears of my fortune ?” 

“ A very fine young woman, too, I 
understand—quite the delle of London 
—and a splendid property left by an 
aunt.” 

I was bursting to tell him of my 
affair, and say that he had another 
nephew, to whom, if common justice 
were rendered, his fortune was as cer- 
tainly made for life. 

“ Guy’s business happened this way,” 
continued my uncle, who was quite 
engrossed by the thought of his fa- 
vourite’s success. ‘“ The father of the 
young lady met him in Ireland, or 
Scotland, or some such place, where he 
was with his regiment—was greatly 
struck with his manner and address— 
found him out to be my nephew— 
asked him to his house—and, in fact, 
almost threw this lovely girl at his 
head, before they were two months ac- 
quainted.” 

“ As nearly as possible like my own 
adventure,” thought I, laughing to my- 
self. 

“ But you have not told me who they 
are, sir,” said I, dying to have his story 
finished, and to begin mine. 

“Tm coming to that—I’m coming 
to that. Guy came down here, but did 
not tell me one word of his having 
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ever met the family, but’ begged of me 
to give him an introduction to them, as 
they were in Paris, where he was going 
on a short leave ; and the first thing I 
heard of the matter, was a letter from 
the papa, demanding from me if Guy 
was to be my heir, and asking my con- 
currence in the match between him and 
his daughter.” 

“Ha! how did you know, sir, that 
they were previously known to each 
other ?” ' 

“The family lawyer told me, who 
heard it all talked over.” 

“And why, then, did Guy get the 
letter of introduction from you, when 
he already was acquainted with them ?” 

“TI am sure I cannot tell, except 
that you know he always does every 
thing unlike every one else ; and to be 
sure the letter seems to have excited 
some amusement. I must show you 
his answer to my first note, to know 
how all was going on; for I felt very 
anxious about matters, when I heard 
from some person who had met them, 
that Guy was everlastingly in the 
house, and that Lord Callonby could 
not live without him.” 

“ Lord who, sir ?” said I in a voice 
that made the old man upset his glass, 
aad spring from his chair in horror. 

“ What the devil is the matter with 
the boy. What makes you so pale ?” 

“ Whose name did you say at that 
moment, sir,” said I with a slowness 
of speech that cost me agony. 

“Lord Callonby, I said. ; my old 
schoolfellow and fag at Eton.” 

“ And the lady’s name, sir ?” said I, 
in scarcely an audible whisper. 

“T’m sure I forget her name ; but 
here’s the letter from Guy ; and I think 
he mentions her name in the post- 
seript.” 

I snatched rudely the half-opened 
letter from the old man, as he was 
vainly endeavouring to detect the place 
he wanted, and read as follows : 

“ My adored Jane is all your fondest 
wishes for my happiness could picture, 
aud longs to see her dear uncle, as she 
already calls you on every occasion.” 
I read no more—my eyes swam—the 
paper, the candles, every thing before 
me, was misty and confused ; and al- 
though I heard my uncle’s voice still 
going on, I knew nothing of what he 
said. 
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For some time, my mind could not 
take in the full extent of the base 
treachery I had met with, and I sat 
speechless and stupified. By degrees 
my faculties became clearer, and with 
one glance I read the whole business 
from my first meeting with them at 
Kilrush, to the present moment. [ 
saw that in their attentions to me, they 
thought they were winning the heir 
of Elton, the future proprictor of 
fifteen thousand per annum. From 
this tangled web of heartless intrigue, 
I turned my thoughts to Lady Jane 
herself. How had she betrayed me! 
for certainly she had not only received, 
but encouraged my address—and so 
soon too. To think that at the very 
moment when my own precipitate 
haste to see her had involved me in 
a nearly fatal accident, that she was 
actually receiving the attentions of an- 
other! Oh, it was too, too bad. 

But enough—even now I cannot 
dwell upon the memory of that mo- 
ment, when the hopes and dreams of 
many a long day and night were des- 
tined to be rudely blighted, and for 
ever. I seized the first opportunity of 
bidding my uncle good night; and 
having promised him to reveal all my 
plans on the morrow, hurried to my 
room. 

My plans! alas, I had none—that 
one fatal paragraph had scattered them 
to the winds; and I threw myself upon 
my bed, wretched and almost heart- 
broken. 

I have once before in these “ Con- 
fessions” claimed to myself the _pri- 
vilege, not inconsistent with a full dis- 
closure of the memorabilia of my life, 
to pass slightly over those passages, 
the burden of which was unhappy, 
and whose memory is still painful. 
I must now, therefore, claim the be- 
nefit of this act, and beg of the 
reader to let me pass from this sad 
portion of my history, and fur the full 
expression of my mingled rage, con- 
tempt, disappointment, and sorrow, 
let me beg of them to receive instead, 
what a learned pope once gave for 
apology for not reading a rather poly- 
syllabic word in a Latin letter—* As 
for this,” said he, looking at the phrase 
in question, “ soit guél dit,” so say 1.— 
And now—en route. 


CHAPTER X.—MATRIMONIAL ADVENTURE.—NO. Il. 


Ir was a cold, raw evening in Febru- 
ary, as I sat in the coffee-room of the 


Old Plough, in Cheltenhan—Jucullus 
c. ducullo—no companion save my half- 
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finished decanter of port. 1 had drawn 
my chair to the corner of the ample 
fire-place, and, in a half dreamy state, 
was reviewing the incidents of my 
early life, and like every man who has 
reached a certain age, which shall be 
nameless, lamenting talents misapplied, 
opportunities neglected, profitless la- 
bour, and disastrous idleness. The 
dreary aspect of the large and ill- 
lighted room—the close curtained 
boxes—the unsocial look of everything 
and body about, suited the habit of my 
soul ; and I was on the verge of be- 
coming excessively sentimental—the 
unbroken silence where several people 
were present, had also its effect upon 
me, and I felt oppressed and dejected. 
So sat I for an hour; the clock over 
the mantle ticked sharply on—the old 
man in the brown surtout had turned 
in his chair, and now snored louder— 
the gentleman who read the Times had 
got the Chronicle, and I thought I 
saw him nodding over the acvertise- 
ments. The father, who, with a raw 
son of about nineteen, had dined at 
six, sat still and motionless, opposite 
his offspring, and only breaking the si- 
lence around, by the grating of the de- 
canter, as he posted it across the table. 
The only thing exciting active exis- 
tence, was a little, middle-sized man, 
who, with s les on his forehead, 
and hotel slippers on his feet, rapidly 
walked up and down, occasionally sto 

ping at his table to sip a little weak- 
ooking negus, which was his moderate 


potation for two hours, I have been 
particular in chronicling these few and 
apparently trivial circumstances, for, by 
what mere trifles are our greatest and 
most important moments induced—had 
the near wheeler of the Umpire been 
only safe on his fore legs, and while I 


write this, I might but no—that 
was impossible—so let me return, The 
gloom and melancholy which beset me, 
momentarily increased. But three 
months before, and my prospects pre- 
sented everything that was fairest and 
brightest—now all the future was dark 
and dismal. Then my best friends 
could scarcely avoid envy at my for- 
tune—now my reverses might almost 
excite compassion in an enemy. It 
was singular enough—and I should not 
like to acknowledge it, were not these 
Confessions, in their very nature in- 
tended to disclose the very penetra- 
lia of my heart—but singular it cer- 
tainly was—and so I have always felt 
it since, when reflecting on it—that al- 
though much and warmly attached to 


Lady Jane Callonby, and feeling most 
acutely, what I must call her abandon- 
ment of me; yet, the most constantly 
recurring idea of my.mind on’the sub- 
ject was, what will the mess say—what 
will they think at head-quarters ?—the 
raillery, the jesting, the half-concealed 
allusion ; the tone of assumed com- 
passion, that all awaited me, as each of 
my comrades took up his line of be- 
having towards me, was, after all, the 
most difficult thing to be borne, and I 
absolutely dreaded to join my regi- 
ment, more thoroughly than did ever 
schvolboy to return to his labour, on the 
expiration of his holidays. I had 
framed to myself all manner of ways of 
avoiding this dread event. Sometimes 
I meditated an exchange into an Afri- 
can corps—sometimes to leave the 
army altogether. However, I turned 
the affair over in my mind—innume- 
rable difficulties presented themselves, 
and I was at last reduced to that stand- 
still point, in which, after continual va- 
cillation, one only waits for the slight- 
est impulse of persuasion from another, 
to adopt any, no matter what sugges- 
tion. In this enviable frame of mind, 
I sat sipping my wine, and watching 
the clock for that hour, in which, with 
a safe conscience, I might retire to my 
bed; when the waiter roused me, by 
demanding if my name was Mr. Lorre- 
quer, for, that a gentleman having seen 
my card in the bar, had been makin 
enquiry for the owner of it, all throug 
the hotel. 

“ Yes,” said I, “such is my name ; 
but I am not acquainted with.any one 
here, that I can remember.” 

“ The gentleman has only arrived an 
hour since, by the London mail, sir ; 
and here he is.” 

At this moment, a tall, dashing-look- 
ing, half-swaggering fellow, in a very 
sufficient envelope of box coats entered 
the coffee-room, and unwinding a 
shawl from his throat, showed me the 
honest and manly countenance of my 
friend, Jack Waller, of the —th dra- 
goons, with whom | had served in the 
Peninsula. 

Five minutes sufficed for Jack, to 
tell me that he was come down on a 
bold speculation at this unseasonable 
time, for Cheltenham ; that he was quite 
sure his fortune was about to be made 
in a few weeks at farthest, and what 
seemed nearly as engrossing a topic— 
that he was perfectly famished, and de- 
sired a hot supper, “ de suite.” 

Jack having dispatched this agree- 
able meal with a traveller’s appetite, 
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proceeded to unfold his plans to me as 
follows :— 

There resided somewhere near Chel- 
tenham, in what direction he did not 
absolutely know, an old East India 
Colonel, who had returned from a long 
career of successful staff-duties, and 
government contracts, with the mode- 
rate fortune of two hundred thousand. 
He possessed, in addition, a son and a 
daughter ; the former, being a rake and 
a gambler, he had long since consigned 
to his own devices, and to the latter, 
he had avowed his intention of leaving 
all his wealth. ‘That she was beautiful 
as an angel—highly accomplished— 
gifted—agreeable—and ull that, Jack, 
who had never seen her, was firmly 
convinced. That she was also bent 
resolutely on marrying him, or any 
other gentleman whose claims were 
principally the want of money, he was 
quite ready to swear to. And, in fact, 
so assured did he feel, that “the whole 
affair was feasible,” (I use his own ex- 
pression,) that he had managed a two 
months’ leave, and was come down ex- 
press to see, make love to, and carry 
her off, de suite. 

“ But,” said I, with difficulty inter- 
rupting him; “how long have you 
known her father ?” 

“ Known him? I never saw him.” 

“ Well, that certainly is cool; and 
how do you propose making his ac- 
quaintance. Do you intend to make 
him a particeps criminis in the elopement 
of his own daughter, for a considera- 
tion to be hereafter paid out of his own 
money ?” 

“ Now, Harry, you've touched upon 
the point, in which, you must confess, 
my genius always stood unrivalled— 
acknowledge, if you are not dead to 
gratitude — acknowledge how often 
should you have gone supperless to 
bed, in our bivouacs in the Peninsula, 
had it not been for the ingenuity of 
your humble servant—avow, that if 
mutton was to be had, and beef to be 
purloined, within a circuit of twenty 
miles round, our mess certainly kept no 
fast days. I need not remind you of 
the cold morning on the retreat from 
Burgos, when the inexorable Lake 
brought five men to the halberds for 
stealing turkeys, that, at the same 
moment, I was engaged in devising an 
ox-tail soup, from a heifer brought to 
our tent in jack-boots the evening be- 
fore, to escape detection, by tracking 
the feet in the snow.” 

“True, Jack, I never questioned 
your Spartan talent; but this affair, 
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time considered, does appear rather 
difficult.” 

“ And if it were not, should I have 
ever engaged in it? No,no, Harry. I 
put all proper value upon the pretty 
girl, with her two hundred thousand 
pounds pin money. But I honestly 
own to you, the intrigue, the scheme, 
has as great charm for me, as any part 
of the transaction.” 

“ Well, Jack, now for the plan, 
then !” 

“The plan! oh, the plan. Why, I 
have several ; but since I have seen 
you, and talked the matter over with 
you, I have begun to think of a new 
mode of opening the trenches.” 

“ Why; I don’t see how I can pos- 
sibly have admitted a single new ray 
of light upon the affair.” 

“There are you quite wrong. Just 
hear me out without interruption, and 
Pll explain. I'll first discover the lo- 
cale of this worthy Colonel. ‘ Hydra- 
bad Cottage,’ he calls it ; good, eh ?— 
then I shall proceed to make a tour of 
the immediate vicinity, and either be 
taken dangerously ill in his grounds, 
within ten yards of the hall-door, or be 
thrown from my gig, at the gate of his 
avenue, and fracture my skull; I don’t 
much care which. Well, then, as I 
learn the old gentleman is the most 
kind, hospitable fellow in the world, 
he'll admit me at once ; his daughter 
will tend my sick couch—nurse—read to 
me ; glorious fun, Harry. I’ll make fierce 
love to her; and now, the only point 
to be decided is, whether, having par- 
taken of the Colonel's hospitality so 
freely, I ought to carry her off, or 
marry her with papa’s consent. You 
see there is much to be said for either 
line of proceeding.” 

“JT certainly agree with you there ; 
but since you seem to see your way so 
clearly up to that point, why, I should 
advise you leaving that an ‘ open ques- 
tion,’ as the ministers say, when they 
are hard pressed for an opinion.” 

“ Well, Harry, I consent ; it shall 
remain so. Now, for your part, for I 
have not come to that.” 

“ Mine,’ said I, in amazement ; “ why 
how can I possibly have any character 
assigned me in the drama ?” 

“ T'll tell you, Harry, you shall come 
with me in the gig, in the capacity of 
my valet.” 

“ Your what ?” said I, horror-struck 
at his impudence. 

“Come, no nonsense, Harry, you'll 
have a glorious time of it—shall choose 
as becoming a livery as you like—and 
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ou'll have the whole female world be- 
o stairs dying for you ; and all [ ask 
for such au opportunity vouchsafed to 
you, is to puff me, your master, in every 
possible shape and form, and represent 
me as the finest and most liberal fellow 
in the world; rolling in wealth, and 
only striving to get rid of it.” 

The unparalle ‘led effrontery of Mas- 
ter Jack, in assigning to me such an 
office, absolutely “left me unable to re- 
ply to him ; while he continned to ex- 
patiate upon the great field for exer- 
tion thus opened to us both. At last, 
it occurred to me to benefit by an 
anecdote of a something similar ar- 
rangement, in capturing, not a young 
lady, but a fortified town ; by retorting 
Jack's proposition. 

“Come,” said I, “ I agree, with one 
only difference ; I'll be the master and 
you the man on this occasion.’ 

To my utter confusion, and, with- 
out a second’s eonsideration, Waller 
grasped my hand, and cried “ done.” 
Of course, 1 laughed heartily at the 
utter absurdity of the whole scheme, 
and rallied my friend on his prospects 
of Botany Bay, fur such an exploit; 
never contemplating in the most re- 
mote degree, the commission of such 
extravagance. 

Upon this Jack, to use the expres- 
sive French phrase, “ pris sa parole,” 
touching with a master-like delicacy at 
my late defeat among the Callonbys ; ; 
which, up to this instant, I believed 
him in ignorance of, he expatiated upon 
the prospect of my repairing that mis- 
fortune, and obtaining a fortune consi- 
derably larger, he cautiously abstuined 
from mentioning the personal charms 
of the young lay, supposing, from my 
lachrymose look, that my heart hi id 
not yet recovered the shock of Lady 
Jane’s perfidy ; and rather preferred 
to dwell upon the escape, such a mar- 
riage could open to me, from the mock- 
ery of the mess table—the jesting of 
my brother officers, and the life-long 
raillery of the service, wherever the 
story reached. The fatal facility of my 
disposition, so often and so loudly 
chronicled in these Confessions—the 
openness to be led whither any one 
might take the trouble to conduct me 
—the easy indifference to assume any 
character which might be pressed upon 
me, by chance, accident or design, as- 
sisted by my share of three flasks 
of Champaigne, induced me first 
to listen—then to attend to—soon 
alter to suggest—and finally, ab- 
sulutely to concur with, and agree to 
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a proposal, which, in other moments, I 
must have regarded as downright in- 
sanity. As the clock struck two, I 
had just affixed my name to an agree- 
ment, for Jack” Waller had so much 
of method in his madness, that, fearful 
of my retracting in the morning, he had 
committed the whole to writing, which, 
as a specimen of Jack’s legal talents, I 
copy. from the original document, 
now in my possession. 

“The Plouzh, Cheltenham, Tuesday 
night or morning, two o’clock—be the 
same more or less. I, Harry Lorre- 
quer, sub. in his Majesty’s —th regi- 
ment of foot, on the one part; and I, 
John Waller, commonly called Jack 
Waller, of the 11th light dragoons on 
the other ; hereby promise and agree, 
each for himself, and not one for the 
other, to the following conditions, 
which are hereafter subjoined, to wit, 
the aforesaid Jack Waller is to serve, 
obey, and humbly follow the aforemen- 
tioned Harry Lorrequer, for the space 
of one month of four weeks ; conduc sting 
himself in all respects, modes » ways, 
manners, as his, the aforesaid Lorre- 
quer’s own man, skip, valet, or sauce- 
pan—duly praising, puffing, and laud- 
ing the aforesaid Lorrequer, and in 
every way facilitating his suecess to 
the hand and fortune of et 

“Shall we put in her name, Harry ? 
here,” said Jack. 

“1 think not; we'll fill it up in pen- 
cil ; that looks very knowing.” 

“ ——at the end of which period, if 
successful in his suit, the aforesaid 
Harry Lorrequer is to render to the 
aforesaid Waller the sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds three and a half per 
cent. with a faithful discharge in writ- 
ing for his services, as may be. If, on 
the other hand, and which Heaven for- 
bid, the aforesaid Lorrequer fail in ob- 
taining the hand of ———, that he 
will evacuate the territory within twelve 
hours, and repairing to a convenient 
spot selected by the aforesaid Waller, 
then and there duly invest himself 
with a livery chosen by the aforesaid 
Waller 

“You know, each man _ uses his 
choice in this particular,” said Jack. 

” and for the space of four ca- 
lendar weeks, be unto the aforesaid 
Waller, as his skip, or valet, re- 
ceiving, in the event of success, the 
like compensation, as aforesaid ; each, 
promising strictly to maintain the term 
of their agreement, and binding, by a 
solemn pledge, to divest themselves of 


every right appertaining to their former 
> 
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condition, for the space of time there 
mentioned.” 

We signed and sealed it formally, 
and finished another flask to its perfect 
ratificatiun. This done, and after a 
hearty shake hands, we parted and re- 
tired for the night. 

The first thing I saw on waking the 
following morning, was Jack Waller, 
standing beside my bed, evidently in 
excellent spirits with himself and all the 
world. 

“ Harry, my boy, I have done it glo- 
riously,” said he. “1 only remem- 
bered on parting with you last night, 
that one of the most marked features 
in our old colonel’s character is a cer- 
tain vague idea he has somewhere 
picked up, that he has been at some 
very remote period of his history, a 
most distinguished officer. This no- 
tion, it appears, haunts his mind, and 
he absolutely believes he has been in 
every engagement from the seven years’ 
war, down to the Battle of Waterloo. 
You cannot mention a siege he did not 
lay down the first parallel for; nor a 
storming party, where he did not lead 
the forlorn hope ; and there is not a 
regiment in the service, from those 
that formed the fighting brigade of 

Picton, down to the London train- 
bands, with which, to use his own 
phrase, he has not fought and bled. 
This mania of heroism is droll enough, 
when one considers that the sphere of 
his action was necessarily so limited ; 
but yet we have every reason to be 
thankful for the peculiarity, as you'll 
say, when I inform you that this 
morning I despatched a hasty messen- 
ger to his villa, with a most polite 
note, setting forth that a Mr. Lorre- 
quer—ay, Harry, all above board— 
there is nothing like it—‘a Mr. Lorre- 
quer, of the —th, was collecting for 
publication, such materials as might 
serve to commemorate the distinguished 
engagements of British officers, who 
have, at any time, been incommand—he 
most respectfully requests an interview 
with Colonel Kamworth, whose dis- 
tinguished services, on many gallant 
occasions, have called forth the unqua- 
lified approval of his majesty’s govern. 
ment. Mr. Lorrequer’s stay is neces- 
sarily limited to a few days, as he pro- 
ceeds from this to visit Lord Angle- 
sey ; and, therefore, would humbly 
suggest as early a meeting as may suit 
Colonel K.’s convenience.’ What think 
you now ? Is this a master-etroke or 
not ?” 
“Why, certainly. Here’s for it 





now,” said I, drawing a deep sigh. 
“ But Jack. what is all this? Why, 
you're in livery already.” 

I now, for the first time, perceived 
that Waller was arrayed in a very de- 
corous suit of dark grey, with cord 
shorts and boots, and looked a very 
knowing, but very quick style of ser- 
vant, for the side of a tilbury. 

“ Youlikeit,do you? Well, I should 
have preferred something a little more 
showy myself; but as you chose this 
last night, I, of course, gave way ; and 
after all, [ believe you're right ; it cer- 
tainly is neat.” 

“ Did I choose it last night ? for I 
have not the slightest recollection 
of it.” 

“Yes; you were most particular 
about the length of the waistcoat, and 
the height of the cockade, and you 
see I have followed your orders tole- 
rably close ; and now, adieu to sweet 
equality for a season; and I am your 
most obedient servant for four weeks ; 
see that you make the most of it.” 

While we were talking, the waiter 
entered with a note addressed to me, 
which I rightly conjectured could only 
come from Colonel Kamworth. It 
ran thus— 

“Colonel Kamworth feels highly 
flattered by the polite attention of Mr. 
Lorrequer, and will esteem it a parti- 
cular favor, if Mr. L. can afford him the 
few days his stay in this part of the 
country will permit, by spending them 
at Hydrabad Cottage. Any informa- 
tion as to Colonel Kamworth’s services 
in the four quarters of the globe, he 
need not say, is entirely at Mr. L.’s 
disposal. 

“ Colonel K. dines at six precisely.” 

When Waller had read the note 
through, he tossed his hat up in the 
air ; and, with something little short of 
an Indian whoop, shouted out— 

“ The game is won already. Harry, 
my man, give me the check for the ten 
thousand ; she is your own this mi- 
nute.” 

Without participating entirely in 
Waller’s exceeding delight, I could not 
help feeling a growing interest in the 
part I was advertised to perform, and 
began my rehearsal with more spirit 
than I thought I should have been able 
to command. 

That same evening, at the same 
hour as that in which on the preceding 
I sat lone and comfortless by the cof- 
fee-room fire, 1 was seated opposite 
a very pompous, respectable looking 


old man, with a large, stiff queue of 
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white hair, who pressed me repeatedly 
to fill my glass and pass the decanter. 
The room was a small library, with 
handsomely fitted shelves ; there were 
but four ie but each would have 
made at least three of any modern one. 
The curtains, of deep crimson cloth, 
effectually secured the room from 
draught ; and the cheerful wood fire, 
blazing on the hearth, which was the 
only light in the apartment, gave a 
most inviting look of .comfort and 
snugness to every thing. This, thought 
I, is all excellent ; and however the 
adventure ends, this is certainly plea- 
sant, and I never tasted better Madeira. 

“ And so, Mr. Lorrequer, you heard 
of my affair at Cantantrabad, when I 
took the Rajah prisoner ?” 

“ Yes,” said I; “the governor ge- 
neral mentioned the gallant business 
the very last time I dined at Govern- 
ment House.” 

“ Ah, did he ? kind of him, though. 
Well, sir, [ received two millions of 
rupees on the morning after, and a 
promise of ten more if I would permit 
him to escape—but no—I refused 
flatly.” 

“ Is it possible ; and what did you do 
with the two million—sent them of 
course - 

“No; that I didn’t; the wretches 
know nothing of the use of money. 
No, no; I have them this moment in 
good government security.” 

“I believe I never mentioned to you 
the storming of Java. Fill yourself 
another glass, and [ll describe it all to 
you; for it will be of infinite conse- 
quence that a true narrative of this 
neets the public eye; they really are 
quite ignorant of it. Here now is 
Fort Cornelius, and there is the moat; 
the sugar basin is the citadel, and the 
tongs is the first trench ; the decanter 
will represent the tall tower towards the 
south-west angle; and here, the wine 
glass—this is me. Well, it was a little 
after ten at night I got the order, from 
the general in command, to march 
upon this plate of figs, which was an 
open space before Fort Cornelius, and 
to take up my position in front of the 
fort; and with four pieces of field 
artillery—these walnuts here—to be 
ready to open my fire at a moment’s 
warning upon the sou-west tower ; but, 
my dear sir, you have moved the 
tower ; | thought you were drinking 
Madeira. As I said before, to open 
my fire upon the sou-west tower, or if 
necessary protect the sugar tongs, 
which I explained to you was the 
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trench. Just at the same time, the 
besieged were making preparations for 
a sortie to occupy this dish of almonds 
and raisins. The high ground to the 
left of my position—put another log 
on the fire, if you please, sir; for | 
cannot see myself. I thought 1 was 
up near the figs, and I find myself 
down near the half moon.” 

“ It is past nine, sir,” said a-servant, 
entering the room; “shall I take the 
carriage for Miss Kamworth, sir ?” 
This being the first time the name of 
the young lady was mentioned since 
my arrival, I felt somewhat anxious 
to hear more of her, in which laudable 
desire I was not, however, to be grati- 
fied ; for the colonel, feeling consider- 
ably annoyed by the interruption, dis- 
missed the servant by saying— 

“What do you mean, sirrah, by 
coming in at this moment; don’t you 
sce I am preparing for the attack on 
the half moon ?” Mr. Lorrequer, I 
beg your pardon for one moment ; this 
fellow has completely put me out ; and 
besides, I perceive you have eaten the 
flying artillery; and in fact, my dear 
sir, I shall be obliged to lay down the 
position again. 

With this praiseworthy interest the 
colonel proceeded to arrange the “ma- 
teriel” of our dessert in battle array, 
when the door was suddenly thrown 
open, and a very handsome girl, ina 
most becoming dein toilette, sprung 
into the room, and either not noticing, 
or not caring, that a stranger was pre- 
sent, threw herself into the old gentle- 
man’s arms, with a degree of empresse- 
ment, and exceedingly vexatious for 
any third and unoccupied party to 
witness, 

“ Mary, my dear,” suid the colonel, 
completely forgetting Java and Fort 
Cornelius at once, “ you don’t perceive 
I have a gentleman to introduce to 
you. Mr. Lorrequer, my daughter, 
Miss Kamworth ;” here the young 
lady courtesied, somewhat stiffly, and | 
bowed reverently ; and we all resumed 
places. I now found out that Miss 
Kamworth had been spending the 
preceding four or five days at a 
friend’s in the neighbourhood; and 
had preferred coming home somewhat 
unexpectedly to waiting for her own 
carriage. 

My Confessions, if recorded verba- 
tim, from the notes of that four weeks’ 
sojourn, would only increase the al- 
ready too prolix and uninteresting de- 
tails of this chapter in my life. I 
need only say, that without falling in 
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love with Mary Kamworth, J felt pro- 
digiously disposed thereto. She was 
extremely pretty ; had a foot and ancle 
to swear by; the most silvery toned 
voice I almost ever heard, and a cer- 
tain witchery and archness of manner, 
that by its very tantalizing uncertainty, 
continually provoked attention ; and 
by suggesting a difficulty in the road 
to success, imparted a more than com- 
mon zest in the pursuit. She was a 
little, a very little blue, rather a dabbler 
in the “ologies,” than a real disciple. 
Yet she made collections of minerals, 
and brown bectles, and cryptogamias, 
and various other homeopathic doses 
of the creation, infinitessimally small 
in their subdivision ; in none of which 
I felt any interest, save in the excuse 
they gave for accompanying her in her 
poney-phaeton, This was, however, a 
rare pleasure; for every morning for 
at least three or four hours, L was 
obliged to sit opposite the colonel, en- 
gaged i in the compilation of that nar- 
rative of his res geste, which was to 
eclipse the career of Napoleon and 
leave Wellington’s laurels but a very 
faded lustre in comparison. In this 
agreeable occupation thus did I pass 
the greater part of my day, in listening 
to the insufferable prolixity of the 
most prolix of colonels; and at times 
notwithstanding the propinquity of re- 
lationship which awaited us, almost 
regretting that he was not blown up in 
any of the numerous explosions his 
memoir abounded with. I may here 
mention, that while my literary “labour 
was thus progressing, “the young lady 
continued her avocations as before— 
not indeed with me for her companion 
—but Waller ; for Colonel Kamworth, 
“having remarked the steadiness and 
propriety of my man, felt no scruple 
in sending him out to drive Miss 
Katnworth,” particularly as 1 gave him 
a most excellent character for every 
virtue under heaven. 
I must hasten on.—The last day of 
my four weeks was drawing to a close. 
Colonel Kamworth had pressed me to 
prolong my visit; and 1 only waited 
for Waller’s return from Cheltenham, 
whither I had sent him for my letters, 
to make arrangements with him to ab- 
solve me from my ridiculous bond, and 
accept the invitation. We were sit- 
ting round the library fire; the colonel, 
as usual, narrating his early deeds and 
hair-breadth ‘scapes ; Mary, embroider- 
ing an indescribable something, which 
every evening made its appearance, but 
seemed never to advance, was rather 
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in better spirits than usual; at the 
same time her manner was nervous 
and uncertain; and I could perceive 
by her frequent absence of mind, that 
her thoughts were not as much occu- 
pied by the siege of Java as her wor- 
thy father believed them. Without 
laying any stress upon the circum- 
stance, 1 must yet avow that Waller's 
not having returned from Cheltenham 
gave me some uneasiness ; and I more 
than once had recourse to the bell to 
demand if “ my servant had come back 
yetr” Ateach of these times I well 
remember the peculiar expression of 
Mary’s look ; the half embarrassinent, 
half drollery, with which she listened 
to the question, and heard the answer 
in the negative. Supper at length 
made its appearance ; and I asked the 
servant who waited, “if my man had 
brought me any letters,” varying my 
enquiry to conceal my anxiety ; and 
again I heard he was not returned. 
Resolving now to propose in all form 
for Miss Kamworth the next morning, 
and by referring the colonel to my 
uncle Sir Guy, smooth, as far as I could, 
all difficulties, I wished them good 
night, and retired ; not, however, before 
the colonel had warned me that they 
were to have an excursion to some 
place in the neighbourhood the next 
day; and begging that I might be in 
the breakfast room at nine, as they 
were to assemble there from all parts, 
and start early on the expedition. 
I was in a sound sleep the following 
morning, when a gentle tap at the door 
awoke me ; at the same time I recog- 
nized the voice of the colonel’s servant, 
saying, “ Mr. Lorrequer, breakfast is 
Waiting, sir.” 

I sprung up at once, and replying, 
“ Very well, I shall come down,” pro- 
ceeded to dress in all haste; but to 
my horror, I could not discern a ves- 
tige of my clothes ; nothing remained 
of the habiliments I possessed only 
the day before ; even my portmanteau 
had disappeared. After a most dili- 
gent search, I discovered on a chair 
in a corner of the room, a small bundle 
tied up in a handkerchief, on opening 
which I perceived a new suit of livery 
of the most gaudy and showy descrip- 
tion; the vest and breeches of yellow 
plush, with light blue binding and lace; 
of which color was also the coat, which 
had a standing collar and huge cuffs, 
deeply ornamented with worked but- 
ton holes and large buttons, As I 
turned the things over, without even a 
guess of what they could mean, for L 
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was scarcely well awake, I perceived a 
small slip of paper fastened to the coat 
sleeve, upon which, in Waller's hand- 
writing, the following few words were 
written :— 

“ The livery I hope will fit you ; as 
I am rather particular about how you'll 
look ; get quietly down to the stable 
yard, and drive the tilbury into Chel- 
tenham, where wait for further orders, 
from your kind master. 

“ Joun WALLER.” 

The horrible villainy of this wild 
scamp actually paralysed me—that | 
should put on such ridiculous trumpery 
was out of the question ; yet what was 
to be done? I rung the bell violently ; 
“Where are my clothes, Thomas?” 

“ Don’t know, sir; 1 was out all the 
morning, sir, and never seed them.” 

“ There, Thomas, be smart now and 
send them up, will you?” Thomas dis- 
appeared, and speedily returned to say, 
“that my clothes could not be found 
any where; no one knew any thing of 
them, and begged me to come down, 
as Miss Kamworth desired him to 
say that they were still waiting, and 
she begged Mr. Lorrequer would not 
make an elaborate toilette, as they were 
going on a country excursion.” An 
elaborate toilette! I wish to heaven 
she saw my costume ; no, I'll never do 
it. “Thomas, you must tell the ladies 
and the colonel too, that I feel very 
ill; Lam not to leave my bed; I am 
subject to attacks—very violent attacks 
in my head, and must always be left 
quiet and alone—perfectly alone—mind 
me, ‘Thomas—for a day at least.” 
Thomas departed ; and as I lay dis- 
tracted in my bed, I heard, from the 
breakfast room, the loud laughter of 
many persons evidently enjoying some 
excellent joke; could it be me they 
were laughing at ; the thought was 
horrible. 

“ Colonel Kamworth wishes to know 
if you'd like the doctor, sir,” said Tho- 
mas, evidently suppressing a most in- 
veterate fit of laughing, as he again 
appeared at the door. 

“ No, certainly not,” said I, in a voice 
of thunder ; “ what the devil are you 
grinning at ?” 

“You may as well come, my man ; 
you're found out; they all know it 
now,” said the fellow with an odious 
grin. 

1 jumped out of the bed, and hurled 
the boot jack at him with all my 
strength ; but had only the satisfaction 
to hear bim go down stairs chuckling 
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at his escape ; and as he reached the 
wet as the increase of mirth and the 
oudness of the laughter told me that 
he was not the only one who was 
merry at my “ae, Any thing was 
preferable to this; down stairs I re- 
solved to go at once—but how; a 
blanket | thought would not be a bad 
thing, and particularly as I had said I 
was ill; I could at least get as far as 
Colonel Kamworth’s dressing room, 
and explain to him the whole affair ; 
but then if I was detected en route, 
which | was almost sure to be, with so 
many people parading about the house. 
No; that would never do; there was 
but one alternative, and dreadful, and 
shocking as it was, I could not avoid 
it; and with a heavy heart, and as 
much indignation at Waller for what I 
could not but consider a most scurvy 
trick, I donned the yellow inexpres- 
sibles; next came the vest, and last the 
coat, with its broad flaps and lace ex- 
crescences, fifty times more absurd 
and merry-andrew than any stage ser- 
vant who mukes off with his table and 
two chairs, amid the hisses and gibes 
of an upper gallery. 

If my costume leaned towards the 
ridiculous, I resolved that my air and 
bearing should be more than usually 
austere and haughty ; and with some- 
thing of the stride of John Kemble 
in Coriolanus, I was leaving my bed- 
room, when | accidentally caught a 
view of myself in the glass; and so 
mortified, so shocked was I, that I 
sank into a chair, and almost resigned 
my resolution to go on; the very ges- 
ture I had assumed for my vindication 
only increased the ridicule of my 
appearance ; and the strange quaint- 
ness of the costume totally obliterated 
every trace of any characteristic of the 
wearer, so infernally cunning was its 
contrivance. I don’t think that the 
most saturnine martyr of gout and 
dyspepsia could survey me without 
laughing. With a bold éffurt, I flung 
open ny room, hurried down the stairs, 
and reached the hall; the first person 
I met was I kind of pantry boy; a 
beast ouly lately emancipated from 
the plough, and destined after a dozen 
years’ training as a servant, again to be 
turned back to his old employ for in- 
capacity ; he grinned horribly for a 
minute as I passed; and then in a 
half whisper said— 

“ Maester, | advise ye run for it; 
they’re a waiting for ye with the con- 
stubles in the justice's roum.” I gave 
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him a look of contemptuous superiority, 
at which he grinned the more, and 
passed on. 
Without stopping to consider where 
I was going, I opened the door of the 
breakfast parlour, and found myself in 
one plunge among a room full of peo- 
ple. My first impulse was to retreat 
again ; but so shocked was I, at the 
very first thing that met my sight, that 
I was perfectly powerless to do any 
thing. Among a considerable number 
of people who stood in small groups 
round the breakfast table, I discerned 
Jack Waller, habited in a very accu- 
rate black frock and dark trowsers, 
supporting upon arm—shall 1 confess 
—no less a person than Mary Kam- 
worth, who leaned on him with the 
familiarity of old acquaint ance, and 
chatted gaily with him. The buzz of 
conversation which filled the apart- 
ment when I entered ceased for a 
second of deep silence; and then 
followed by a peal of laughter so long 
and so vociferous, that in my momen- 
tary anger I prayed some one might 
burst a blood-vessel and frighten the 
rest; I put on a look of indescribable 
indignation ; [ cast a glance of what | 
intended should be most withering 
scorn on the assembly ; but alas! my 
infernal harlequin costume ruined the 
effect ; and confound me, if they did 
not laugh the louder. I turned from 
one to the other with the air of a man 
who marks out victims for his future 
wrath ; but with no better success ; at 
last, amid the continued mirth of the 
party, | made my way towards where 
Waller stood, absolutely suffocated 
with laughter, and scarcely able to 
stand without support. “ Waller,” 
said I, in a voice half tremulous with 


rage and shame together ; “ Waller, if 


this rascally trick be yours, rest assured 
no former term of intimacy between 
us shall——” 

Before I could conclude the sen- 
tence, a bustle at the door of the room, 
called every attention in that direc- 
tion; I turned and beheld Colonel 
Kamworth, followed by a strong posse 
comitatus of constables, tipstafts, &ec., 
armed to the teeth, and entirely pre- 
pared for vigorous battle ; before I 
was able to point out my woes to my 
kind host, he burst out with— 

“So you scoundrel, you impostor, 
you damned villain, pretending to be 
a gentleman, you get admission into a 
man’s house and dine at his table, 
when yOer proper place had been 
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behind his chair; how long he might 
have gone on, heaven can tell, if that 
excellent young gentleman, his master, 
had not traced him here this morning ; 
but you'll pay dearly for it you young 
rascal ; that you shall.” 

“ Colonel Kamworth,” said I, draw- 
ing myself proudly up, (and I confess 
exciting new bursts of langhter,) 
¢ Colonel Kamworth, for the expres- 
sions you have just applied to me, a 
heavy ‘reckoning awaits you; not, how- 
ever, before another individual now 
present shall atone for the insult he 
dared to pass upon me.” Colonel 
Kamworth’s passion at this declaration 
knew no bounds ; he cursed and swore 
absolutely like a madman, and avowed 
that transportation for life would be a 
mild sentence for such iniquity ; 

Waller at length wiping the tears 
of laughter from his eyes, interposed 
between the colonel and his victim, 
and begged that I might be forgiven ; 
“for indeed, my dear sir,” said he, “the 
poor fellow is of rather respectable 
parentage, and such is his taste for 
good society, that he’d run any risk 
to be among his betters, although, as in 
the present case, the exposure brings a 
rather heavy retribution ; however, let 
me deal with him. Come Henry,” said 
he, with an air of insufferable supe- 
riority ,“take my tilbury into town, and 
wait for me at the George; I shall en- 
deavour to make your peace with my 
excellent friend, Colonel Kamworth ; 
and the best mode you can contribute 
to that object is to let us have no more 
of your socie ty. 

I cannot atte mpt to picture my rage 
at these words ; however escape from 
this diabolical predicament was my 
only present object; and I rushed 
from the room, and springing into the 
tilbury at the door, drove down the 
avenue at the rate of fifteen miles per 
hour, amid the united cheers, groans, 
and yells of the whole servants’ ball, 
who seemed to enjoy my “ detection” 
more even than their betters. Medi- 
tating vengeance, sharp, short, and 
decisive on Waller, the colonel, and 
every one else in the infernal conspi- 
racy against me, for I utterly forgot 
every vestige of our agreement in 
the surprise by which I was taken, I 
reached Cheltenham. Unfortunate ly 
I had no friend there to whose manage- 
ment I could commit the bearing of 
message, and was obliged, as soon as | 
could procure suitable costume, to has- 
ten up to Coventry where the ——th 
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dragoons were then quartered. I lost 
no time in selecting an adviser, and 
taking the necessary steps to bring 
Master Waller to a reckoning ; and on 
the third morning we again reached 
Cheltenham, thirsting for vengeance, 
and bursting still with anger; not so, 
my friend, however, who never could 
discuss the affair with common gravity, 
and even ventured every now and then 
on a sly allusion to my — shorts. 
As we passed the last toll bar, a travel- 
ling carriage came whirling by with 
four horses at a tremendous pace ; and 
as the morning was frosty, and the sun 
scarcely risen, the ae team were 
smoking and steaming, so as to be half 
invisible. We both remarked on the 
precipitancy of the party ; for as our 
own pace was considerable, the two 
vehicles passed like lightning. We 
had scarcely dressed, and ordered 
breakfast, when a more than usual 
bustle in the yard called us to the 
window ; the waiter, who came in at 
the same instant, told us that four 
horses were ordered out to pursue a 
young lady that had eloped that morn- 
ing with a young officer. 

“ Ah, our friend in the green, travelling 
chariot, I’ll be bound,” said my compa- 
nion; but as neither of us knew that part 
of the country, and I was too engrossed 
by my own thoughts, I never enquired 
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further. As the chaise in chase drove 
round the door, | looked to see what 
the pursuer was like ; and as he issued 
from the inn, recognized my ci devant 
host, Colonel Kamworth. I need not 
say my vengeance was sated at once ; 
he had lost his daughter, and Waller 
was on the road to be married. Apo- 
logies and explanations came in due 
time, for all my injuries and sufferings; 
and I confess, the part which pleased 
me most was, that I saw no more of 
Jack, who started for the continent, 
where he has lived ever since on a 
small allowance, granted by his father- 
in-law, and never paying me the stipu- 
lated sum, as I[ had clearly broken the 
compact. 

So much for my second attempt at 
matrimouy ; one would suppose that 
such experience should be deemed 
sufficient to show that my talent did 
not lie in that way; yet not so. But 
here I must rest for the present, with 
the additional confession, that so strong 
was the memory of that vile adventure, 
that I refused a lucrative appointment 
under Lord Anglesey’s government, 
when I discovered that his livery in- 
cluded “ yellow plush breeches ;” to 
have such “souvenirs” flitting around 
and about me, at dinner and elsewhere, 
would have left me without a pleasure 
in existence. 
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’Tis sweet when joy that has been long away, 
Revisits us with unforgetting smile, 
And whispers that in all that tedious while 

It only seeméd from our sides to stray ; 

When, after dreary months, a sudden May 
Woos us abroad, with many a loving wile, 
Or when we listen, in cathedral aisle, 

An anthem that we heard some long-gone day : 

Or gaze on face of some long-parted friend, 
Or scene that we have gazed on long ago ; 
Or feel within ourselves the subtle flow 

Of some remember’d mood steal on, and blend, 

In union fine, old thoughts and new ; or pore 

On some delightful page, long read before. 


W. R. H. 
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ALISON'S FRENCH REVOLUTION,* 


Tus tumult of events by which the 
very existence of the British monarchy 
has been perilled, have necessarily in- 
terrupted our notices of Mr. Alison's 
important work. We now resume 
them, and purpose, in the present 
number, to give our readers some ac- 
count of the fifth volume of the only 
publication in the English language 
which is worthy the name of a con- 
nected and impartial history of the 
French revolution. 

In this volume our author details 
the events from the peace of Amiens 
to the battle of Jena, with a luminous 
fulness and precision which cannot be 
two highly commended. ‘The charac- 
ter which we gave of him in our for- 
mer notice has been fully sustained ; 
and we know not where, amongst his 
cotemporaries, we could find a writer 
whose claims rank so high, for research, 
for impartiality, for judgment, and for 
discrimination. Nor can we forget 
that these are times, in which, to devote 
powers like his to labours such as those 
in which he has been engaged, re- 
quired no little self-renunciation. For 
they are not such as the mob could 
appreciate, or the demagogue would 
approve. The exposure of the mal- 
practices of the revolutionists in France 
was not likely to gain the applause of 
the infidels and re publicans in England; 
nor would it recommend him to the fo 
vourable notice of a radical Scotch 
constituency, to detail, as he has done, 
the atrocities by which their French 
prototypes were distinguished. Besides, 
the calm tone of historical narration 
was not calculated to arrest attention 
in these spirit-stirring times; and he 
must have well known that, amidst the 
obstreperous din of angry politics, 
there was but little chance of hearing 
the still small voice in which history 
delizhteth to utter her admonitions and 
her warnings. By the party intent 
upon the destruction of our institutions, 
the lessons of the past would be des- 
pised ; by those engaged in their pre- 
servation, they must, for the present, 
be unheeded. And when our author 
sat down to the work before us, he 
must have deliberately made up his 
mind to purchase future fame by a sa- 
crifice of present emolument and re pu- 


tation. Had he chosen to fall in with 
the political cant of the day, and to 
shout for liberty and equality, after the 
fashion of Bowring, Roebuck, and 
others, one hundredth part of the abi- 
lity w hie h he possesses would have en- 
abled him, with ease, to distance these 
mountebanks in the race of popularity, 
and to obtain such honours and rewards 
as have been showered upon them and 
their worthy compatriots, by a fickle 
and ignorant populace, and an unprin- 
cipled administration. But he lias 
chosen the better part, and he will, we 
trust, have no reason to repent it. It 
will, at all events, be a proud consola- 
tion, in any event, to retlect that what 
in him lay, had been done to avert 
from his country the curse of anarchy 
and revolution. And the day is, we 
trust, rapidly approaching, when the 
returning good sense of the country 
may enable us to congratulate him 
upon the arrival of a season of security 
and tranquillity, which is all that can 
be necessary to render his history as 
popular as it is delightful. 

To those who take a lead in Con- 
servative proceedings we would say, by 
all means let copies of the work be 
multiplied, and placed wherever it is 
practicable so to do, within the reach 
of the people. Let it be the land- 
lord’s present to a worthy and im- 
proving tenant; let it be the school- 
boy’s premium ; let it form part of the 
mechanic’s lending library, This is 
the only sure and certain way to im- 
prove the constituencies, and to ensure 
the propagation of those good princi- 
ples, upon the prevalence of which 
the security of our constitution de- 
pends. Thus, aud thus alone, can the 
machinations of the demagogue be 
counteracted, He depends upon the 
ignorance, we upon the knowledge ; 
he depends upon the profligacy, we 
upon the virtue of the people. Let 

, then, come to the rescue of our in- 
oan institutions, by presenting to 
our fellow countrymen those lessons of 
wisdom by which they may be armed 
against the devices of political de- 
ecivers. Even of most of the radicals 
we would say, they are not wilfully 
or wickedly, the enemies of church or 
state. It is not because of their pro- 
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fligacy or their infidelity, that they are 
attached to their present leaders. They 
have been deluded into the belief that 
our old institutions are but the but- 
tresses of tyranny ; that those by 
whom they would be overthrown are 
the apostles of freedom. What should 
be our course? To pour that light 
upon them by which these futal errors 
may be removed ; to exhibit our insti- 
tutions, as in truth they are, the out- 
works of liberty, and to expose the 
hollow devices of their unprincipled 
assailants ; to evince an honest promp- 
titude in the correction of every known 
abuse ; and to lay bare the conse- 
quences of unwise and _ precipitate 
changes, such as, in the case of France, 
led to the demolition of the social fa- 
brie, and ended not until they had 
convulsed the world. If this were 
done, by our leaders, with steadiness 
and perseverance, we would confidently 
predict the happiest results. Many, 
who are now possessed by the evil 
spirits of anarchy and infidelity, would 
soon be found “ sitting, and clothed, 
and in their right mind.” Let such a 
course be neglected, and we do not 
affirm that any speedy destruction will 
overtake us; we do not say, that, while 
we are staggering like drunken men, 
upon the verge of a precipice, accident 
may not incline us to the side of safety. 
But, verily do we say, that, in such a 
case, we could not answer for the con- 
sequences ; that no one could tell what 
a day might bring forth; that we would 
be living, politically, from hand to 
mouth ; and that there could be no se- 
curity for our preservation for a single 
hour, while we neglected to take any 
adequate precaution against dangers 
which were as certain as they were 
alarming. 

The volume before us commences 
with an account of the outbreak of St. 
Domingo, when the measures of the 
revolutionary government in France 
had excited aspirations after liberty, in 
the hearts of its sable population. The 
contest was between the planters and 
their slaves ; how it was carried on, 
while the former resisted what they 
deemed legislative robbery, and the 
latter asserted what they deemed their 
inviolable freedom, may be seen by the 
following extracts :— 

“« Far from appreciating the hourly in- 
creasing dangers of their situation, and 
endeavouring to form with the new citi- 
zens an organized body to check the far- 
ther progress of levelling principles, the 
planters openly endeavoured to resist this 
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rash decree. Civil war was preparing in 
this once peaceful and beautiful colony ; 
arms were collecting ; the soldiers, caressed 
and seduced by both parties, were waver- 
ing between their old feelings of regal alle- 
giance and the modern influence of intox- 
icating principles, when a new and terri- 
ble enemy arose, who speedily extinguish- 
ed in blood, the discord of his oppressors. 
On the night of the 22nd of August, the 
negro revolt, long and secretly organized, 
at once broke forth, and wrapt the whole 
northern part of the colony in flames. 
Jean Francois, a slave of vast penetra- 
tion, firm character, and violent passions, 
not unmingled with generosity, was the 
leader of the conspiracy; his lieutenants 
were Biasson and Toussaint. The for- 
mer, of gigantic stature, Herculean 
strength, and indomitable ferocity, was 
well fitted to assert that superiority 
which such qualities seldom fail to com- 
mand in savage times; the latter, gifted 
with rare intelligence, profound dissi- 
mulation, boundless ambition, and heroic 
firmness, was fitted to become at once 
the Numa and tlhe Romulus of the sable 
repudlic in the southern hemisphere. 

«This vast conspiracy, productive in 
the end of calamities unparalleled even in 
the long catalogue of European atrocity, 
had for its objects the total extirpation of 
the whites, and the establishment of an 
independent black government over the 
whole island. So inviolable was the 
secrecy, so general the dissimulation of 
the slaves, that this awful catastrophe 
was noways apprehended by the European 
proprietors ; and a conspiracy, which em- 
braced nearly the whole negro population 
of the island, was revealed only by the 
obscure hints of a few faithful domestics, 
who, without betraying their comrades, 
warned their masters of their danger. 
The explosion was sudden and terrible. 
In a moment, the beautiful plains in the 
north of the island were covered with 
fires—the labour of a century was de- 
voured in a night; while the negroes, 
like unchained tigers, precipitated them- 
selves on their masters, seized their arms, 
massacred them without pity, or threw 
them into the flames. From all quarters 
the terrified planters fled to Cape Town, 
already menaced by ten thousand discon- 
tented slaves in its own bosom; while 
fifteen thousand insurgents surrounded 
the city, threatening instant destruction 
to the trembling fugitives within its 
walls, 

“ The crueltics exercised on the unhap- 
py captives on both sides, in this disas- 
trous contest, exceeded any thing record- 
ed in history. The negroes marched 
with spiked infants on their spears instead 
of colours; they sawed asunder the male 
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prisoners, and violated the females on the 
dead bodies of their husbands, Nor were 
the whites slow in taking vengeance for 
these atrocities, In several sallies from 
Cape Town, the discipline and courage 
of the Europeans prevailed. Numerous 
prisoners were made, who were instantly 
put to death, and the indiscriminate rage 
of the victors extended to the old men, 
women, and children of the insurgent 
race, who had taken no part in the 
revolt.” 


The arrival of “ commissioners” from 
France, by whom the conflicting pre- 
tensions of the combatants might be 
reconciled, for a brief season caused 
a cessation of these horrors; but they 
were soon renewed, when a favourable 
opportunity seemed to present itself, 
in a violent quarrel which ensued be- 
tween the white and the mulatto popu- 
lation. How the negroes profited by 
this may be seen in the following ex- 
tract :— 

«“ Three thousand insurgents penetrat- 
ed through the works, stript of their 
defenders during the general tumult, and, 
making straight for the prisons, delivered 
a large body of slaves who were there in 
chains. Instantly the liberated captives 
spread themselves over the town, set it 
on fire in every quarter, and massacred 
the unhappy whites when seeking to es- 
cape from the conflagration. A scene of 
matchless horrur ensued: twenty thou- 
sand negroes broke into the city, and 
with the torch in one hand and the sword 
in the other, spread slaughter and devas- 
tation around, Hardly had the strife of 
the Europeans with each other subsided, 
when they found themselves overwhelm- 
ed by the vengeance which had been ac- 
cumulating for centuries in the African 
breast. Neither age nor sex were spared ; 
the young were cut down in striving to 
defend their houses, the aged in the 
churches where they had fled to implore 
protection ; virgins were immolated on 
the altar; weeping infants hurled into 
fires. Amidst the shrieks of the suf- 
ferers, and the shouts of the victors, the 
finest city in the West Indies was re- 
duced to ashes: its splendid churches, its 
stately palaces, were wrapt in flames; 
thirty thousand human beings perished 
in the massacre, and the wretched fugi- 
tives who had escaped from this scene of 
horror on board the ships, were guided in 
their passage over the deep by the prodi- 
gious light which arose from their burn- 
ing habitations. They almost all took 
refuge in the United States, where they 
were received with the most generous 
hospitality; but the frigate La Fine 
foundered on the passage, and five hun- 
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dred of the survivors from the flames 
perished in the waves, 

« Thus fell the queen of the Antilles; 
the most stately monument of European 
opulence that had yet arisen in the New 
World. Nothing deterred, however, by 
this unparalleled calamity, the commis- 
sioners of the republic pursued their 
frantic career; and, amidst the smoking 
ruins of the capital, published a decree 
which proclaimed the freedom of all the 
blacks who should enrol themselves under 
the standards of the republic; a measure 
which was equivalent to the instant abo- 
lition of slavery over the whole island, 
Further resistance was now hopeless; 
the republican authorities became the 
most ardent persecutors of the planters; 
pursued alike by Jacobin frenzy and 
African vengeance, they fled in despair. 
Polverel proclaimed the liberty of the 
blacks in the west, and Montbrun gave 
free vent to his hatred of the colonists, 
by compelling them to leave Port-au- 
Prince, which had not yet fallen into the 
hands of the negroes, Every where the 
triumph of the slaves was complete, and 
the authority of the planters for ever 
destroyed.” 

Such was the state of affairs in the 
colony, when Napoleon was created 
first consul. His thoughts were imme- 
diately directed to its pacification and 
security. For this purpose he resolved 
to avail himself of the influence and the 
abilities of Toussaint, to whom he sent 
a decree, confirming him in his com- 
mand as general-in-chief, and by whose 
instrumentality he hoped to secure the 
colony in its dependence upon France. 
The negro chief was proud of the dis- 
tinction which was conferred upon him, 
and proceeded, in the execution of his 
commission, to subdue the refractory 
spirit of the mulattoes, and to quell the 
insubordination of such of his sable 
brethren as were actuated by discon- 
tent or treachery, to resist the new ar- 
rangements, 

“ Toussaint, now undisputed governor 
of the whole island, adopted the most 
vigorous measures to put an end to the 
public discord. While he himself publish- 
ed a general amnesty, and paraded in tri- 
umph through the island, attended by all 
the pomp of European splendour, he 
committed to his ferocious lieutenant, 
Dessalines, the task of extinguishing the 
remains of the hostile party. That chiet 
executed the duty with scrupulous exact- 
ness; the method of destroying provinces 
by means of noyades, imported from 
France by the revolutionary agents, was 
practised with fatal success, and African 
vengeance availed itself of the means of 
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destruction which revolutionary cruelty 
liad invented. While Toussaint was re- 
ceived with discharges of cannon and 
every demonstration of public joy in the 
principal cities of the island, ten thou- 
sand unhappy captives perished by the 
orders of the ferocious Dessalines, and the 
remains of the ardent race of mulattoes, 
whose ambition had first disturbed the 
peace of the island, perished by the hands 
of the servile crowd whom they had 
themselves elevated into _ irresistible 
power. 

“ Delivered by this bloody execution 
from almost all his enemies, Toussaint 
applied himself, with his wonted vigour, 
to restore the cultivation of the island, 
which, amidst the public calamities, had 
been almost totally abandoned. Imitating 
the feudal policy, he distributed the un- 
occupied buildings and lands among his 
military followers, and their authority 
having compelled the common men to 
work, the level parts of the country soon 
assumed a comparatively flourishing ap- 
pearance. At the same time an assembly 
of the leading chiefs of the country was 
convoked at Cape Town, who drew up a 
constitution for the inhabitants, and con- 
ferred on Toussaint unlimited authority, 
under the title of President and Go- 
vernor for life, with the right of nomi- 
nating his successor. Colonel Vincent 
was immediately despatched to Paris 
with the new constitution, and a letter 
from Toussaint to the First Consul, be- 
ginning with the words, ‘the first of 
blacks to the first of whites.’ ” 

The intelligence of these events 
came upon Buonaparte with surprise, 
and was received with anger. With 
what complacency soever he might 
have contemplated Toussaint as a sub- 
ordinate, he could not endure to look 
upon him as an equal; and the as- 
sumption of authority, on the part of 
the blacks, and the manner in which it 
was conferred, appeared so like a tra- 
vesty of the proceedings in France, by 
which he himself attained the consul- 
ship, that he could scarcely regard it 
as any other than a personal insult. 
Besides, he saw the aise of the colo- 
ny, in its commercial results, which 
gave a balance to the mother country 
of sixteen millions sterling, annually, 
while it employed a thousand ships, 
and thirty thousand seamen; and he 
felt at once that, unless a blow was 
immediately struck, it was lost to 
France for ever. 

Accordingly, measures were prompt- 
ly taken for reducing the colony to its 
allegiance. And, as the peace of 
Amiens had rendered the seas naviga- 
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ble to the French ships of war, they 
were speedily covered with vessels, 
which conveyed an army, under the 
command of Napoleon’s brother-in- 
law, Le Clerc, by the departure of 
which from France, he hoped to rid 
himself of some discontented and dan- 
gerous spirits at home, who yet might 
render good service in the country to 
which they were transported. 

But, nothing daunted by the vast 
pa which were made against 
1im, Toussaint resolutely prepared for 
the defence of the island, and Le 
Clere soon found that he had to con- 
tend against no unskilful or craven 
enemy. 

It was in vain, the negro chief 
clearly saw, to contend, in open com- 
bat upon the plains, with the hardy 
and disciplined troops of Europe. He, 
therefore, abandoned to the invaders, 
when he could not destroy them, the 
forts and cities, and retired into the 
woody fastnesses, called, in the em- 
phatic language of the. country, “the 
grand chaos.” 


“There is nothing in the temperate 
zone comparable to the difficulty and in- 
tricacy of those primeval forests, where 
enormous trees shoot up to the height of 
two hundred feet from the ground, and 
their stems are enveloped in au impene- 
trable thicket of creepers and underwood, 
which flourish under the rays of a verti- 
cal sun. No roads, few paths traverse 
this savage district; almost the only 
mode of penetrating through it is by fol- 
lowing the beds of the torrents, which, 
in that humid climate frequently furrow 
the sides of the mountains, where a co- 
lumn of regular soldiers is exposed to a 
murderous fire from the unseen bands sta- 
tioned in the overhanging woods. It was 
Toussaint’s desiga to maintain himself in 
these impenetrable fastnesses, sending 
forth merely light parties to harass the 
flanks and rear of the enemy, until the 
pestilential season of autumn arrived, 
and the heavy rains had generated those 
noxious vapours which, in that deadly 
climate, so rapidly prove fatal to Euro- 
pean constitutions, He had only twelve 
thousand regular troops remaining, but 
they were aided by the desultory efforts 
of the negroes in the plains, who were 
ever ready, like the peasants of La Ven- 
dée, to answer his summons, though ap- 
parently engaged only in agricultural 
pursuits; and with such auxiliaries, and 
the prospect of approaching pestilence, 
his resources were by no means to be de- 
spised, even by the best appointed Eu- 
ropean army. All the blacks were ani- 
mated with the most enthusiastic spirit, 
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for the intentions of the invader were no 
longer doubtful, and the tenor of the last 
instructions to Le Clerc had transpired, 
which were, to re-establish slavery 
throughout the whole island. 

«“ Penetrated with the difliculty of the 
novel species of warfare on which he was 
about to enter, Le Clerc tried to prevail 
on the negro chief, by conciliatory mea- 
sures, and the force of his paternal affec- 
tions, to lay down his arms, For this 
purpose, he sent to him his two sons, 
whom he had brought with him from 
Paris, along with their crafty preceptor, 
M. Coisnon, and a letter from the first 
consul, in which he acknowledged his 
great services to France, and offered him 
the command of the colony, if he would 
submit to the laws of the republic. With 
no small difficulty the children made their 
way to the habitation of Toussaint at 
Eunery, thirty leagues from Cape Town, 
in the mountains. Their mother wept 
for joy on beholding her long-lost off- 
spring ; and the chief himself, who was 
absent on their arrival, fell on their necks 
on his return, and for a moment was 
shaken in his resolution to maintain the 
independence of his country by the flood 
of parental affection, He soon, however, 
recovered the wonted firmness of his cha- 
racter. In vain his sons embraced his 
knees, and implored him to accede to the 
proposition of the first consul; in vain 
his wife and family added their tears. He 
saw through the artifice of his enemies, 
and clearly perceived that his submission 
would be the signal for the re-establish- 
ment of slavery throughout the colony. 
In the generous contention, patriotic duty 
prevailed over parental love. He sent 
back his sons to Le Clerc, with an eva- 
sive letter, proposing an armistice ; the 
French general granted him four days to 
determine, and again restored them to 
their father. Toussaint, upon this, re- 
tained his sons, and returned no answer 
to Le Clerc, who forthwith declared him 
a rebel, and prepared to carry on the war 
to the last extremity.” 

But a contest so unequal could not 
be very long continued. After almost 
incredible efforts of skill and courage, 
when deserted by almost all his officers, 


« The negro chief was at length forced 
to submit; but, in doing so, he maintain- 
ed the dignity of his character, and, in- 
stead of accepting the rank and emolu- 
ments which had seduced the fidelity of 
his followers, returned to his mountain 
farm of Ennery, and resumed, like Cin- 
cinnatus, the occupations of rural life.” 

The iniquitous seizure of Toussaint, 
und his transportation to Europe, 
where he died, when confined in a pri- 


son in Switzerland, was a deep stain 
upon the character of Buonaparte ; 
and, by rousing the indignation, and 
shaking the confidence of the negroes, 
served to excite a second insurrection, 
when the proceedings in the island of 
Guadaloupe, where slavery was formally 
re-imposed, taught them how little 
they could trust to the promises of the 
pertidious invaders. War had now 
been declared between England and 
France, and the consequences of that 
important event were speedily felt in 
this colonial contest. 


“The insurgents, supplied with arms 
and ammunition by the English cruisers, 
speedily became irresistible: all the forti- 
fied ports in the south and west fell into 
their hands. lLavalette, at Port-au- 
Prince, capitulated to Dessalines, and 
was fortunate enough to reach the Ha- 
vannah with the greater part of his 
troops. Rochambeau, blockaded in Cape 
Town by the blacks on the land side, and 
the English at sea, was obliged, after a 
gallant resistance, to surrender at discre- 
tion, and was conducted to Jamaica; 
while the Viscount de Noailles, who last 
maintained the French standard on the 
island, escaped under false colours, dex- 
terously eluded the vigilance of the Eng- 
lish cruisers, and surprised one of their 
corvettes, but was wrecked on the coast 
of Cuba, as if it had been ordained that 
no part of that ill-fated expedition should 
escape destruction. 

‘«¢ Thus terminated this melancholy ex- 
pedition, in which one of the finest ar- 
mies that France ever sent forth perished, 
the victims of fatigue, disease, and the 
perfidy of its government. The loss sus- 
tained was immense: out of thirty-five 
thousand land troops embarked, scarce 
seven thousand ever regained the shores 
of France: the history of Europe can 
hardly afford a parallel instance of so 
complete a destruction of so vast an ar- 
mament. Nevertheless the first consul 
is not chargeable with any want of skill 
or foresight in the conduct of the expedi- 
tion, or any Machiavelian design to get 
quit of the soldiers of a rival chief, in its 
original conception. The object of re- 
gaining possession of so great a colony 
was well worth the incurring even of 
considerable risk; the forces employed 
apparently adequate to the end; the 
period of the year selected the best 
adapted for the conduct of warlike ope- 
rations. In ability of design and wisdom 
of execution, Napoleon never was defi- 
cient ; it was the insensibility to any 
moral government of mankind, springing 
out of the irreligious habits of a revolu- 
tion, that occasioned all his misfortunes. 
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St. Domingo, in fact, was conquered 
when it was lost by his deceit and perfidy ; 
by the iniquitous seizure of Toussaint, 
when relying on the faith of a solemn 
treaty; and the re-establishment of sla- 
very in Guadaloupe, in violation of the 
promises of the French government, con- 
tained in a proclamation signed by the 
first consul, 

«“ Since the expulsion of the French 
from the island, St. Domingo has been 
nominally independent; but slavery has 
been far indeed from being abolished, 
and the condition of the people anything 
but ameliorated by the change. Nomi- 
nally free, the blacks have remained 
really enslaved. Compelled to labour, by 
the terrors of military discipline, for a 
small part of the produce of the soil, 
they have retained the severity, without 
the advantages of servitude; the indus- 
trious habits, the flourishing aspect of 
the island, have disappeared ; the surplus 
wealth, the agricultural opulence of the 
fields, have ceased; from being the 
greatest exporting island in the West 
Indies, it has ceased to raise any sugar ; 
and the inhabitants, reduced to half their 
former amount, and bitterly galled by 
their republican task-masters, have re- 
lapsed into the indolence and inactivity 
of savage life.” 


We have dwelt upon this portion of 
the history at the greater length, be- 
cause we think it desirable to present, 
at full length, to our readers, the first 
grand experiment of negro emancipa- 
tion. Its result may be seen by com- 
paring St. Domingo as it was, with St. 
Domingo as it is, a change from the 
better to the worse, accomplished 
through a series of horrors the most 
revolting. That this should inspire any 
distrust of the capacities of the negroes 
for the enjoyment of constitutional li- 
berty, we do not believe. On the con- 
trary, they evinced in the contest qua- 
lities which entitle them to admiration, 
and which may well inspire a hope, 
that, under a proper system of training, 
they may be so improved as to realize 
the fondest hopes of the most ardent 
of the well-wishers of their race, and 
enter upon acareer of generous rivalry 
with the most favoured of the white 
population. But it does, indeed, in- 
spire a distrust of the ignorance and 
the precipitancy of modern reformers ; 
and shows, very clearly, that mischief 
and misery may be the consequence of 
crude and unskilful attempts to re- 
move inveterate abuses, incalculably 
greater than any which such abuses 
could engender of themselves. Insuch 
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case, movement is not progress, it is re- 
trogression—and serves to precipitate a 
people into barbarism, not to elevate 
them in the scale of civilization. 

The peace of Amiens gave Napo- 
leon ample leisure and opportunity to 
mature the schemes of universal do- 
minion, which even then possessed his 
all-grasping mind. Nor was he want- 
ing to himself in the skill and the vi- 
gour with which he prosecuted his con- 
tinental objects. Prussia was seduced 
from her honour and her true interest, 
by the proffered annexation of Hano- 
ver. Russia was conciliated by the 
offer of guaranteeing to her the ex- 
clusive navigation of the Black Sea; 
and Austria, the power from which 
France had most to dread, found its 
resources crippled, and its authority 
impaired, by the indemnities with which 
the German princes, who had sided 
with France during the war, were re- 
warded at her expense, and still more, 
by the unprincipled invasion of the ec- 
clesiastical states, which she sanctioned, 
both by her countenance and her ex- 
ample. This profligate policy is thus, 


by our historian, sternly reprehended : 


« But it was not merely by the aug- 
mentation of some and diminution of 
other states, and the formation of a body 
of sovereigns in the empire, dependent on 
France for the maintenance of their ac- 
quisitions, that this partition of the in- 
demnities was fatal to the best interests 
of Europe. Moral effects far more dis- 
astrous resulted from this great act of di- 
plomatic spoliation. In all ages, indeed, 
the maxim vae victis has been the rule of 
war; and injury or subjugation formed 
the lot of the conquered. But in all 
such cases, not even excepting the recent 
and flagrant partition of Poland, it was 
on the belligerent states only that these 
consequences fel] ; and the adjoining na- 
tions were exempt from the effects of the 
tempest which had overthrown their less 
fortunate neighbour. It was reserved for 
an age in which the principles of justice, 
freedom, and civil right were loudly in- 
voked on both sides, to bebold the adop- 
tion of a different principle, and see belli- 
gerent states indemnify themselves for 
their losses in war, at the expense not of 
the vanquished, but of neutral and weaker 
powers which had taken no part in the 
contest. This monstrous injustice, of 
which Napoleon gave the first example, 
in the cession of Venice, precipitated into 
hostile measures by his intrigues, to Aus- 
tria, was immediately adopted and acted 
upon by all the great powers; and at the 
Congress of Ratisbon their frontiers were 
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rounded, and strength augmented by the 
spoils of almost all the ecclesiastical 
princes, and a great number of the free 
cities of the empire. This, too, was 
done, not by conquerors with arms in 
their hands, not in the heat of victory, 
or triumph of conquest, but by calculat- 
ing diplomatists, in the bosom of peace, 
without any enquiry into the interest or 
wishes of the transferred people, and 
guided only by an arithmetical estimate 
in cold blood of the comparative acquisi- 
tions by each power in revenue, subjects, 
and territory. All ideas of public right, 
of a system of international law, or the 
support of the weaker against the greater 
powers, were overturned by this delibe- 
rate act of spoliation. Woful experience 
diffused an universal conviction of the la- 
mentable truth, that the lesser states had 
never so much cause for alarm as when 
the greater were coming to an accommo- 
dation. Neutrality, it was seen, was the 
most perilous course which could be 
adopted, because it interested no one in 
the preservation of the weaker states; 
and all Europe prepared to follow the 
banners of one of the rival chiefs, who, it 
was foreseen, must soon contend for the 
empire of the world in the centre of Ger- 
many. It is the glory of England that 
she alone has never acceded to this sys- 
tem of international spoliation; but on 
the contrary resisted it, on every occa- 
sion, to the utmost of her power: that 
her acquisitions and losses have been all 
at the expense of her enemies or herself ; 
that no friendly or neutral power has had 
cause to rue the day that she signed her 
treaties ; and that so far from gaining at 
the expense of lesser states, she has re- 
peatedly made sacrifices of enormous mag- 
nitude, to soften the consequences of 
their adverse fortune—a memorable in- 
stance of the effects of real freedom and 
a constitutional government in subduing 
the desire of gain and elevating the stan- 
dard of public virtue, and of the difference 
of its effects from all that the fumes of 
revolutionary enthusiasm or the ambition 
of despotic power are capable of pro- 
ducing !” 


But, before these well-contrived ar- 
rangements, which threatened the sub- 
jugation not only of the continent, but 
of Great Britain, could arrive at a 
pernicious maturity, the peace of 
Amiens was interrupted, The pre- 
tended grounds were, the retention of 
Malta by the French—the real grounds 
the character of Buonaparte, and the 
unprincipled and insatiable nature of 
French ambition. The designs of Na- 
poleon were more clearly discerned, 
during the quiet of peace, than during 
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the tumult of war ; and his unwary in- 
solence to our ambassador, Lord 
Whitworth, which was met with such 
a dignified resentment by that respected 
nobleman, who then worthily repre- 
sented our most gracious sovereign at 
the Tuilleries, provoked, throughout the 
nation at large, a more indignant feel- 
ing than had ever before been experi- 
enced, and made the resumption of 
hostilities be hailed with a degree of 
jey, which is usually only excited by 
the most signal victories. 

Both parties now proceeded vigo- 
rously in preparations for the greatest 
contest that has ever taken place in 
the civilized world. It differed, essen- 
tially, from the former, being a war 
of security, rather than a war of opi- 
nion. Europe was now menaced with 
universal dominion; the evil, which, 
seen afar off, was despised, when viewed 
more nearly, was felt to be truly alarm- 
ing. And the recent conduct of Na- 

oleon, both to Holland and Switzer- 
os. had been such as to excite the 
sternest indignation even in the breasts 
of the leaders of the opposition in the 
House of Commons, and caused many 
of his most deluded partisans to see, in 
their true light, his projects. of aggran- 
disement and his strides of usurpation. 
Austria was cowed and passive. Prus- 
sia was self-seeking and corrupt ; Rus- 
sia was still entangled in the meshes of 
French diplomacy ; and France seemed 
to have surrounded herself with a gir- 
dle of conquests, such as would seem 
to Lid a proud defiance to any hostility 
which she could apprehend from her 
most formidable enemy. 

Nor did the danger, either near or 
distant, with which she had to contend, 
escape the penetration of Pitt, to whom, 
after a short recess from power, the ad- 
ministration of affairs had been at that 
time entrusted. His great financial 
ability, and his incorruptible honesty, 
inspired a confidence in him, at this 
period, which was in itself a great 
source of national strength ; and foreign 
powers, who could only be excited to 
act by pledges that England would 
supply them with the sinews of war, 
saw, in the person of this great mini- 
ster, one, upon whose assurances they 
might rely fur the performance of the 
national engagements. 

The consul wassoon metamorphosed 
into an Emperor, and, while dangers 
seemed to threaten him on every side, 
he met them with an augmented dignity 
and grandeur, while he pompously ex- 
hibited his diademed head, and _ his 
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robes of state, for the admiration of a 
vain and an inconstant people. 

The following description of the fete 
at Boulogne, in which his elevation to 
the imperial dignity was celebrated, 
shows how well he knew how to excite 
and sustain the enthusiasm of the 


French ; and the little sinister incident 
by which it was terminated, could not 
fail to intimate to him the instability 
of human grandeur :— 


« Shortly after the conclusion of this 
important ceremony in the capital, the 
Emperor repaired to the head quarters of 
the grand army at Boulogne, and there, 
on the 16th August, the anniversary of 
the fete of his tutelar saint, a spectacle 
of the grandest and most imposing kind, 
took place. Marshal Soult received or- 
ders to assemble the whole troops in the 
camps at Boulogne and Montreuil, nearly 
eighty thousand strong, on the slopes of 
a vast natural amphitheatre, situated on 
the western face of the hill on which the 
Tower of Cesar is placed, lying immedi- 
ately to the eastward of the harbour of 
the former of these towns. In the centre 
of this amphitheatre a throne was placed, 
elevated on a platform of turf, at the sum- 
mit of a flight of steps. The immense 
body of soldiers were arranged in the 
form of the rays of a circle, emanating 
from the throne; the cavalry and artil- 
lery, stationed on the outer extremity, 
formed the exterior band of that magnifi- 
cent array; beyond them, a countless 
multitude of spectators covered the slope 
to the very summit of the hill. The 
bands of all the regiments of the army, 
placed on the right and left of the throne, 
were ready to rend the air with the 
sounds of military music. At noon pre- 
cisely, the Emperor ascended the throne 
amidst a general salute from all the bat- 
teries, and a flourish of trumpets unheard 
since the days of the Romans; immedi- 
ately before him was the buckler of Fran- 
cis L., while the crosses and ribbons which 
were to be distributed were contained in 
the helmet of the Chevalier Bayard. 
His brothers, ministers, and chief func- 
tionaries, the marshals of the empire, 
counsellors of state and senators, the staff 
of the army, its whole generals and field 
officers, composed the splendid suite by 
which he was surrounded. Amidst their 
dazzling uniforms the standards of the re- 
giments were to be seen; some new and 
waving with yet unsullied colours in the 
sun; many more torn by shot, stained 
with blood, and black with smoke; the 
objects of almost superstitious reverence 
to the warlike multitude by which they 
were surrounded. The Emperor took 
the oath first himself, and no sooner had 
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the members of the Legion of Honour 
rejoined *‘ We swear it,’ than raising his 
voice aloud, he said, « And you, soldiers, 
swear to defend, at the hazard of your 
life, the honour of the French name, 
your country, and your Emperor.’ In- 
numerable voices responded to the appeal, 
and immediately the distribution of the 
decorations commenced, and the ceremony 
was concluded by a general review of the 
vast army, who all defiled in the finest 
order before the throne, where they had 
just witnessed so imposing a spectacle. _ 

* The chief of such a host might be 
excused for deeming himself the sove- 
reign of the earth; but an event was ap- 
proaching, destined to teach the French 
Emperor, like his great predecessor Ca- 
nute the Dane, that there were bounds to 
his power, and that his commands were 
limited to the element on which his army 
stood. It was part of the pageant that 
a naval display should take place at the 
same time, and the eyes of Napoleon and 
his Minister of Marine, M. Decres, were 
anxiously turned, towards the close of the 
ceremony, to the headlands round which 
it was expected the vanguard of the flo- 
tilla would appear. In effect, they did 
make their appearance at four o'clock ; 
but at the same moment a violent tem- 
pest arose, the wind blew with terrific 
violence, and several of the vessels in the 
hands of their inexperienced mariners, 
were stranded on the beach. This unto- 
ward incident, though practically speak- 
ing, of little importance, was yet in the 
highest degree mortifying to Napoleon, 
arriving as it did on such an occasion, in 
presence not only of his own troops but 
the English cruisers, and characteristic as 
it was of the impassable limits which the 
laws of nature had placed to his power. 
He retired chagrined and out of humour 
for the rest of the day; all the magnifi- 
cence of his military display could not 
console him for the rude manner in which 
he had been reminded, at the highest 
point of its splendour, of his weakness on 
the other element, which required to be 
subdued before his dreams of universal 
dominion could be realized.” 


Spain, which had been covertly, now 
became openly hostile to Great Britain, 
in consequence of our seizure of some of 
her vessels, which were supposed to be 
about to augment the resources of the 
enemy. In the British parliament, 
much was said, and with some shew of 
reason, against our invasion of the rights 
of a neutral power on that occasion, and 
there is no doubt that our cause was 
damaged in the eyes of many, by what 
appeared to be an act of national in- 
justice. The truth is, that Spain was 
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virtually at war with us, before we were 
actually engaged in any hostilities 
against her : but that, Mr. Alison well 
observes, did not warrant any neglect 
of even the most trifling formalities s, b 

which a change in our relation with her 
should have been preceded. His 


words are these, and they cannot be 
too frequently pondered :— 


«“ Thirty years have now elapsed since 
this question, so vital to the national ho- 
nour and public character of England, 
was thus fiercely debated in parliament 
and the nation ; almost all the actors on 
the stage are dead, or have retired into 
the privacy of domestic life, and the ra- 
pid succession of other events has drawn 
public interest into a different direction, 
and enabled us now to look back upon it 
with the calm feelings of retrospective 
justice. Impartiality compels the admis- 
sion that the conduct of England in this 
transaction cannot be reviewed without 
feelings of regret. Substantially, the pro- 
ceedings of the English Cabinet were jus- 
tifiable, and warranted by the circumstan- 
ces in which they were placed ; but for. 
mally, they were reprehensible, and form 
enters into the essence of justice in the 
transactions of nations. It is true the 
treaty of St. Ildefonso was a just ground 
for declaring war; the commutation treaty 
wasa still juster; and even the armaments 
at Ferrol, if not explained, might have 
warranted the withdrawing of the ambas- 
sador at Madrid, and commencement of 
hostilities. Spain was in the most deli- 
cate of all situations in relation to Great 
Britain, after agreeing to the enormous 
war subsidy stipulated by thot treaty; 
and this the French historians cannot dis- 
pute, since they represent the accepting 
of a subsidy of £80,000 a year from 
England, by the Convention of the 3d 
December of that very year, as an overt 
act of hostility on the part of Sweden 
against France. She was bound, there- 
fore, in return for the forbearance which 
overlooked such excessive provocation, to 
have been studiously careful not to give 
offence in any other particular ; and could 
not have complained if the crossing of the 
Bidassoa by one French company, or the 
arming of one frigate at Ferrol, had been 
followed by an immediate declaration of 
war on the part of Great Britain. But 
admitting all this, conceding that ample 
ground for declaring war existed, the 
question remains, could the existence of 
these grounds warrant the commencement 
of hostilities without such a declaration, 
while the British ambassador was still at 
Madrid, and negotiations for the explain- 
ing or removal of the grounds of com- 
plaint were still in dependence? That is 
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the material question ; and it is a ques- 
tion on which no defence can be main- 
tained for the conduct of England. True, 
the declaration of war would, in such cir- 
cumstances, have been a piece of form 
merely ; true, it would not have averted 
one shot from the treasure frigates, and, 
on the contrary, led to their immediate 
capture instead of conditional detention ; 
but it was a step which the usages of war 
imperatively required, and the want of 
which distinguishes legitimate hostility 
from unauthorised pixacy. A line appa- 
rently as unsubstantial frequently sepa- 
rates the duellist from the assassin, or the 
legitimate acquirer of property from the 
highway robber ; and they have much to 
answer for who, in the transactions of na- 
tions which acknowledge no superior, de- 
part from one formality which usage has 
sanctioned, or one security against spoli- 
ation which a sense of justice has intro- 
duced, It is with painful feelings, there- 
fore, that the British historian must re- 
count the circumstances of this melan- 
choly transaction ; but it isa subject of 
congratulation, that this injustice was 
committed to a nation which was after- 
wards overwhelmed by such a load of 
obligation; that, like the Protestant 
martyr at the stake, England held her 
right hand in the fiames till her offence 
was expiated by suffering ; and that if 
Spain was the scene of the darkest blot 
on her character which the annals of the 
revolutionary war can exhibit, it was the 
theatre also of the most generous devo- 
tion, and the brightest glories which her 
history has to record.” 


The minute details into which Mr. 
Alison enters, respecting the progress 
of hostilities on both sides, are eredi- 
table to his sagacity and discrimina- 
tion ; but we cannot allude to them 
particularly at present. His ohserva- 
tions, however, upon Irish affairs, are 
well worthy the attention of our read- 
ers. Having described the introduc 
tion of the ‘Roman Catholic petition, 
and its discussion in 1805, he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘In forming an opinion onthis s ub- 
ject, interesting from the principles which 
it embraces, and still more from the con- 

sequences to which they lead, it is impos- 
sible to deny that it is involved in extra- 
ordinary difficulty. Not theory, but ex- 
perience, is the antagonist with which li- 
beral principles have here to contend. 
How convincing soever the argument in 
favour of the complete removal of reli- 
gious disabilities may be, and how pleas- 
ing soever the prospect of constructing a 
society in which opinion is as free as the 
air we breathe, and actual delinquency 
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alone can impose disability, it is impos- 
sible to deny that the experiment, when 
put into practice has, hitherto at least, 
signally failed. Catholic emancipation 
has at length been carried; but it has 
produced none of the benefits which its 
advocates anticipated, and realized many 
of the evils which its opponents predicted. 
When it is recollected that it was argued 
that concession to the Irish Catholics 
would only lead to additional demands ; 
that the whole influence of the priests 
would be thrown on the popular side, and 
the peace of the country be perpetually 
disturbed by the conflict between num- 
bers and property, it is impossible now to 
dispute the justice of the objections stated 
to the change; and melancholy experi- 
ence has taught us that Lord Hawkes- 
bury’s words were prophetic. Ireland 
never has been so distracted as since Ca- 
tholic emancipation was granted; the 
total suspension of the constitution has 
in consequence been forced as a measure 
of absolute necessity upon government ; 
and without stilling the waves of discon- 
tent in the Emerald Isle, that long de- 
bated change has fixed the fire-brand of 
discord in the British empire.* Conse- 
quences so disastrous, so different from 
what they anticipated, have filled with 
astonishment the friends of toleration ; 
many have come to doubt whether its 
doctrines are in realityso well founded as 
abstract argument would lead us to sup- 
pose ; others have settled into the belief 
that, however well founded in themselves, 
they were inapplicable to the cireumstan- 
ces of an o:d empire, essentially founded 
upon an opposite set of principles; and 
that, in the attempt to draw a. tainted 
beam out of the edifice, the whole struc- 
ture has fallen into ruins, 

“In truth, however, the total failure 
of Catholic emancipation affords no 
grounds for doubting, in the general case, 
the great principles of religious tolera- 
tion ; it only shows that other and deeper 
sources of evil were operating in Ireland, 
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to which that measure, though founded 
in the abstract on just principles, could 
furnish no sufficient antidote; and that 
Great Britain is experiencing in the end- 
less difficulties, consequent on the posses- 
sion of that island, the same Jaw of moral 
retribution, of which France, ever since 
the revolution, has furnished so memo- 
rable an example. When rightly consi- 
dered, the state of that country is preg- 
nant with political instruction; it shows 
that nations who commit injustice cannot 
escape punishment; and in its present 
wretchedness may be discerned additional 
grounds for that love of real freedom, and 
detestation of revolutionary ambition, 
which constitute the great moral of the 
present times.” 


Mr. Alison then observes, that the 
frequent forfeitures to which the coun- 
try was exposed, and the unhappy 
practice of bestowing estates upon ab- 
sentees, were the causes of innume- 
rable evils ; while the vicinity to 
Great Britain, inspiring a desire for 
a similar form of government in a 
people altogether unfitted for it, served 
still more to aggravate and to perpe- 
trate the disorders of Ireland. or 
are we surprised to find our historian 
putting upon record the following 
strong opinion, which has for its basis 
philosophic truth; his statement of 
the case is perfectly correct ; but the 
remedy which he proposes is unneces- 
sarily violent, and if none other were 
available, the case would be hopeless. 


« Experience has now placed it beyond 
a doubt that Ireland is not capable of 
bearing the excitement, or disregarding 
the passions consequent on a popular 
constitution. The state of civilization 
to which she has arrived is not adequate 
to such a trial: the passions consequent 
on the unhappy wounds in her bosom are 
too strong to endure them without con- 
vulsions. Could the wishes of philan- 


* The following table exhibits the steady and rapid increase of crime in Ireland 
since the Catholic Relief Bill was passed :— 


1828, Catholic Disabilities in force, - 


1829, Relief Bill passed in March, - 
1830, - - - - - . 
1831, Reform Agitation, - ° « 


1832, Ditto, - - - - - 
1833, Tithe Agitation begun, - - 
1834, Coercion Act in force, - . 


Committed. Convicted. 

- - - 14,683 - 9,269 

- - ~ 15,271 - 9,449 
- - - 15,794 - 9,902 

- - - 16,192 - 9,605 

- - - 16,036 - 9,759 

‘i - - 17,819 - 11,444 

é ° - 21,381 - 14,523 


Thus the committals in Ireland had increased a half in six years after the disabili- 
ties were removed from the Catholics. When it is recollected that not a third part 
of the atrocious crimes in that country are ever made the subject either of 
committal or trial, it may safely be concluded, from this instructive table, that during 
that period crime has more than doubled over its whole exteat.—See Parliamentary 
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thropy be granted, what Ireland should 
receive for half a century is a wise and 
humane, but despotic government, which, 
while encouraging every branch of in- 
dustry, alleviating every source of suf- 
fering, aiding every opening to employ- 
ment, should, at the same time, close 
every avenue to democratic ambition, 
and extinguish every hope of revolution- 
ary elevation. It is thus, and thus only, 
that the apparently incurable disorders of 
her social condition could be removed ; 
that habits of industry could become 
general; artificial wants and a higher 
standard of comfort reduce to due sub- 
jection the principle of population ; and 
a foundation be laid, in the growth of an 
opulent middling class in society, for the 
safe and pacific exercise of those powers 
which, when prematurely conceded, de- 
stroy in a short time the only durable 
foundation of real freedom.” 


The truth is, that all the evils under 
which we at present labour in this 
country, might be corrected by simply 
raising the elective franchise a very 
little above its present level, and insur- 
ing that it might be freely exercised, 
and that it should not be fraudulently 
extended. It would thus be thrown 
into conservative hands, to an amount 
that would render its exercise sale, 
and demagogues might sooa be ren- 
dered ameneble to the offended 
spirit of the constitution. But the 
justice of the following will only be 
disputed by those to whom truth is 
suspicious because it is unpalatable— 

“Tt was long® azo observed by the 
great champion of religious freedom, Mr. 
Locke, that the principles of toleration 
are not to be applied to those who hold 
that faith is not to be kept with heretics, 
or who attribute to themselves any pe- 
culiar privilege or power in civil concerns, 
or acknowledge any foreign or alien ec- 
clesiastical authority. The distinction 
which he draws ,between toleration to 
those who merely differ from government 
in religious belief, and those who ac- 
knowledge a foreign spiritual authority, 
and are animated by an undying desire to 
regain the lost possessions or ascendency 
of the Catholic church, is in the highest 
degree important, and throws a precious 
ray of light upon the darkness with which 
the calamities consequent on Catholic 
emancipation have shrouded not only the 
prospects of the British empire, but the 
great principles of religious toleration 
itself, These calamities are not charge- 
able upon the doctrines of religious free- 
dom abstractly considered: they are fatal 
results of the combination of religious 
difference in the case of the Catholics, 
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with the poisonous intermixture of eccle- 
siastic ambition, civil rancour, and poli- 
tical passion. The Catholics are dan- 
gerous, not merely because they profess 
different religious tenets, but because they 
belong to an ecclesiastical power which 
formerly numbered the British islands 
among the brightest jewels of its mitre, 
and will never cease to labour to extirpate 
the faith which despoiled it of that an- 
cient part of its heritage. Temporal 
passion, political ambition, revenge for 
injury, are here mixed up, in overwhelm- 
ing proportions, with the abstract ques- 
tion of religious freedom, Unlimited 
toleration the Irish Papists are clearly 
entitled to, and have long possessed ; but 
to concede to them, political power was 
the same error as it would have been ia 
the Carthagenians to have permitted, on 
their shores, an armed and fortified set- 
tlement of Romans: or for England to 
have allowed an intrenched camp of the 
soldiers of Napoleon to be constructed 
on the coast of Kent. Nor is the com- 
paratively inconsiderable number at first, 
of such an organized band of aliens, any 
reason for despising its ultimate dangers: 
for such a body, by taking advantage of 
the divisions of the ruling power, and 
attaching itself to the malcontents in 
its bosom, can almost always, in the end, 
attain a supremacy over both the con- 
tending factions. A few hundred Eng- 
lish merchants appeared as suppliant 
settlers on the banks of the Ganges; but 
no sooner did they gain the privilege, 
professedly for defence, of constructing 
forts and batteries, than they went on 
from one acquisition to another, till they 
had subjected a hundred millions of Hin- 
doos to their dominion.” 


Buonaparte’s attention was now di- 
vided between a project for the inva- 
sion of England, and _ preparations 
against his continental enemies. For 
these we must refer the reader to the 
work before us, in which matter of 
interest and instruction will be found 
in almost every page. The skill and 
the valour of Nelson and his brave 
compatriots disconcerted his naval ar- 
rangements, which served only to’ call 
out an heroic manifestation of the de- 
termined spirit of the people. The 
following remarks, however, of our 
author, upon the supposition that he 
had affected a landing upon our shores, 
are well calculated to awaken grave 
reflections :— 


« But it is impossible to form an equally 
clear opinion as to the consequences which 
would have followed if Napoleon, with a 
hundred and thirty thousand men, had 
succeeded in effecting a landing on the 
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coast of Kent. He has told us that he 
would have advanced direct to London, 
of which he calculated upon getting pos- 
session in four days, and there he would 
instantly have proclaimed parliamentary 
reform, a low suffrage for the new voters, 
the downfall of the oligarchy, the confis- 
cation of the property of the church, a 
vast reduction of taxation, an equitable 
adjustment of the national debt, and all 
the other objects which the revolutionary 
party in this country have ever had at 
heart, and the prospect of obtaining only 
one of which, five-and-twenty years after- 
wards, produced so extraordinary a change 
in the dominant multitude of the English 
people. It was Napoleon’s constant af- 
firmation, that the majority in number of 
the English nation was opposed to the 
war, which was maintained solely by the 
influence and for the purposes of the oli- 
garchy; and that if he could once have 
roused the multitude against their rule, 
Great Britain would speedily have be- 
come so divided as to be no longer capa- 
ble of resisting the power of France. ¢I 
would not,’ said he, ‘have attempted to 
subject England to France: I could not 
have united two nations so dissimilar. If 
I had succeeded in my project, I would 
have abolished the monarchy, and estab- 
lished a republic instead of the oligarchy 
by which you are governed. I would 
have separated Ireland from England, 
and left them to themselves, after having 
sown the seeds of Republicanism in their 
morale. 1 would have allowed the House 
of Commons to remain, but would have 
introduced a great reform.’ That the 
French Emperor would have been de- 
feated in his attempt, if England had re- 
mained true to herself, can be doubtful 
to no one who recollects that the British 
troops defeated the French in every en- 
counter, without exception, from Vimiera 
to Waterloo, and that Napoleon himself 
said to Lord Whitworth there were a 
hundred chances to one against his suc- 
cess. But would she have remained true 
to herself under the temptation to swerve 
produced by such means? This is a 
point upon which there is no Briton who 
would have entertained a doubt till within 
these few years; but the manner in which 
the public mind has reeled from the ap- 
plication of inferior stimulants since 1830, 
and the strong partiality to French alli- 
ance which has recently grown up with 
the spread of democratic principles, has 
now suggested the painful doubt whether 
Napoleon did not know us better than 
we knew ourselves, and whether we 
could have resisted those methods of 
seduction which had proved fatal to the 
patriotism of so many other people. 
The spirit of the nation, indeed, then ran 
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high against Gallic invasion ; unanimity 
unprecedented animated the British peo- 
ple; but, strong as that feeling was, it is 
now doubtful whether it would not have 
been supplanted, in a large portion of the 
nation at least, by a still stronger, and 
the sudden offer of all the glittering ob- 
jects of democratic ambition would not 
have shaken the patriotism of a consider- 
able portion of the British, as it unques- 
tionably would of the great bulk of the 
Irish people. No man can say how he 
would keep his senses under the applica- 
tion of some extraordinary and hitherto 
unknown stimulant, as if he were at once 
elevated to a throne, or saw the moun- 
tains fall around him, or the earth sud- 
denly open beneath his feet; and even 
the warmest friend to his country will 
probably hesitate before he pronounces 
upon the stability of the English mind 
under the influence of the prodigious éx- 
citement likely to have arisen from the 
promulgation of the political innovations 
which Napoleon had prepared for her se- 
duction. If he is wise, he will rejoice 
that, in the providence of God, his coun- 
try was saved the trial, and acknowledge 
with gratitude the inestimable obligations 
which she owes to the illustrious men 
whose valour averted a danger under 
which her courage indeed would never 
have sunk, but to which her wisdom 
might possibly have proved unequal. 
The true crisis of the war occurred at 
this period. It was the arm of Nelson 
which delivered his country from her 
real danger; thenceforth the citadel of 
her strength was beyond the reach of at- 
tack. At Waterloo she fought for vic- 
tory; at Trafalgar, for existence.” 


In the fortieth chapter, our author 
brings almost under the eyes of his 
reader the brilliant campaign of Aus- 
terlitz, by which Napoleon struck a 
fatal blow at the heart of the Austrian 
empire. In the following passage, he 
exhibits the extraordinary powers of 
this wonderful man, while he shows 
that his astonishing success was, to no 
small extent, owing to the errors and 
the infatuation of his enemics. 


« Doubtless the abilities displayed by 
Napoleon during this campaign were of 
the very highest order. The secrecy and 
rapidity of the march of so vast a body of 
troops across France; the semicular 
sweep by which they interposed between 
Mack and the Hereditary States, and 
compelled the surrender of that unhappy 
chief with half his army; the precision 
with which nearly two hundred thousand 
men, converging from the shores of the 
Channel, the coasts of Brest, the marshes 
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of Holland, and the banks of the Elbe, 
were made to arrive each at the hour 
appointed around the ramparts of Ulm; 
the swift advance on Vienna; the sub- 
sequent fanlike dispersion of the army to 
overawe the Hereditary States; their 
sudden concentration for the decisive 
fight at Austerlitz; the skill displayed 
in that contest itself, and the admirable 
account to which he turned the fatal 
cross march of the Allied Sovereigns, 
are so many proofs of military ability 
never exceeded even in the annals of his 
previous triumphs, At the same time, 
it is not to be imagined that the differ- 
ence in the magnitude of the results 
which were obtained is to be considered 
as the measure of the talent displayed in 
this as compared with other campaigns. 
It was the immensity of the force now at 
the disposal of the French Emperor, and 
the incomparable discipline and organiza- 
tion which it had obtained while en- 
camped on the shores of the Channel, 
which was the principal cause of the dif- 
ference. It is no longer a general sup- 
plying by consummate talents, as at 
Arcola and Rivoli, for deficiency of num- 
bers, that we see maintaining a long, 
doubtful, and desperate strife ; we behold 
a mighty conqueror, whose power was 
irresistible, sweeping over the earth with 
the fierce tempest of Scythian war. In 
the results of this campaign were evinced 
more than the military talents of the 
general: the previous preparations of the 
Emperor, the deeply matured combina- 
tions of the statesman produced their na- 
tural results: he did not now take the 
field with a force which left any thing to 
chance; he appeared with such a host as 
almost made him the master of fate; and 
the fruit of five years’ pacific preparation 
appeared in the reduction of the contest 
toa desperate strife of a few months’ 
duration. 

«“ Great, however, as were the abilities, 
unbounded the resources of the French 
Emperor in this memorable campaign, 
it was not to them alone that he was in- 
debted for its unparalleled triumphs. 
The errors of the Austrians, the infatu- 
ation of the Allied Cabinets, had their 
full share in the general result. Un- 
taught by the disasters of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden, the Aulic Council rushed 
inconsiderately into the field, and, leaving 
the Archduke Charles with eighty thou- 
sand in Italy, they exposed Mack, with 
an inferior force, to the shock of Napoleon 
in the valley of the Danube. When that 
ill-fated commander found himself cut off 
from his line of communication with 
Vienna by the interposition of Bernadotte 
in his reay instead of instantly taking a 
decisive part, and falling with his whole 


forces upon the enemy behind him, or 
retiring by the only road which was yet 
open to the mountains of the Tyrol, he 
remained for ten days paralysed at Ulm, 
sending out detachments, first in one di- 
rection, then in another, all of which met 
with superior forces, and were defeated, 
thereby both breaking down the spirit of 
his own troops, and giving the invader 
time to envelope with his immense masses 
their fortified position. In vain had the 
foresight of the Archduke Charles, at the 
close of the preceding war, surrounded 
the heights of Ulm with a vast intrenched 
camp, capable of bidding defiance to, and 
stopping the advance, of the greatest in- 
vading force: the improvidence of the 
Aulic Council, by providing no magazines 
within its walls, had rendered these pre- 
parations of no avail; and Mack found 
himself, after a week’s blockade, reduced 
to the necessity of feeding on horse-flesh 
and ultimately capitulating, with thirty 
thousand of the best troops of the mo- 
narchy. When the rapid advance of Na- 
poleon towards Vienna threatened to 
separate the Russian forces from the re- 
treating columns of the Archduke Charles, 
and everything depended on the destruc- 
tion of the bridge of the capital, the cre- 
dulous simplicity of the officer in com- 
mand at that important station, delivered 
it unscathed into his hands, and gave him 
the means of interposing safely between 
their converging armies, and striking tre- 
mendous blows from his central position, 
first on the one bank and then on the 
other. When the allies were reduced to 
their last throw on the plains of Moravia ; 
when every thing counselled a cautious 
policy, and forces capable of annihilating 
the invaders were accumulating on all 
sides; when the Archduke Charles, with 
eighty thousand undiscouraged veterans, 
was within sight of the steeples of 
Vienna, and Prussia, with a hundred 
thousand men, was preparing to descend 
upon the Danube; when, by simply re- 
treating and drawing the enemy on, with 
such formidable armies in his rear, the 
allies must inevitably have led him to de. 
struction, or driven him to a disastrous 
retreat, their ill-judged confidence im- 
pelled them prematurely into action, and 
their rash flank march, in presence of 
such a general and such an army, enabled 
him to gain a decisive victory when on 
the verge of destruction.” 


It is probable that Napoleon re- 
garded the death of Pitt, which took 
place soon after the battle of Austerlitz, 
as an event to him of more importance 
than even that splendid victory. Upon 
that great statesman who was, under 
Providence, the saviour of England in 
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her hour of trial, Mr. Alison pro- 
nounces the following glowing eulo- 
gium— 


“ When the greatest intellects in 
Europe were reeling under the shock, 
when the ardent and philanthropic were 
every where rejoicing in the prospects of 
boundless felicity, which the regeneration 
of society was supposed to be opening, 
when Mr. Fox was pronouncing the re- 
volutionary constitution of France, ‘ the 
most stupendous monument of political 
wisdom and integrity ever yet raised on 
the basis of public virtue in any age or 
country,’ his superior sagacity, like that 
of Burke, beheld amidst the deceitful 
blaze the small black cloud which was to 
cover the universe with darkness. Watch- 
ing with incessant vigilance the change- 
ful forms of the Jacobin spirit, ever un- 
ravelling its sophistry, detecting its per- 
fidy, unveiling its oppression, he thence- 
forth directed the gigantic energies of his 
mind towards the construction of a bar- 
rier which might restrain its excesses; 
and if he could not prevent it from bath- 
ing France in blood, and ravaging Europe 
with war, he at least effectually opposed 
its entrance into the British dominions. 
With admirable foresight he there esta- 
blished a system of finances adequate to 
the emergency, and which proved the 
mainspring of the continued, and at length 
successful, resistance which was opposed 
to revolutionary ambition ; with indomit- 
able perseverance he rose superior to 
every disaster, and incessantly laboured 
to frame, out of the discordant and sel- 
fish cabinets of Europe, a cordial league 
for their common defence. Alone of all 
the statesmen of his age, he from the 
outset appreciated the full extent of the 
danger, both to the independence of na- 
tions and the liberty of mankind, which 
was threatened by the spread of demo- 
cratic principles; and continually incul- 
cated the necessity of relinquishing every 
minor object to unite in guarding against 
the advances of this new and tremendous 
enemy. And the event has abundantly 
proved the justice of these principles ; for 
while liberty perished in a few months in 
France, amidst the fervour of revolution- 
ary ambition, it steadily grew and flou- 
rished in the British empire; and the 
forty years which immediately followed 
the commencement of his resistance to 
democratic ambition, were not only the 
most glorious, but the freest of its ex- 
istence. 

*« Chateaubriand has said, ‘that while 
all other contemporary reputations, even 
that of Napoleon, are on the decline, the 
fame of Mr, Pitt alone is continually in- 
creasing, and seems to derive fresh lustre 
from every vicissitude of fortune.’ It 


is not merely the greatness and ‘the con- 
stancy of the British statesman which 
has drawn forth this magnificent eulo- 
gium ; it is the demonstration which sub- 
sequent events have afforded of the justice 
of his principles which is the real cause of 
the steady growth and enduring stability 
of his fame. Without the despotism of 
Napoleon, the freedom of the Restora- 
tion, the revolt of the Barricades, and the 
military government of Louis Philippe, 
his reputation would have been incom- 
plete in foreign transactions ; without the 
passing of the reform bill, and the sub- 
sequent ascendant of democratic ambition 
in Great Britain, his worth would never 
have been appreciated in domestic govern- 
ment. Every hour, abroad and at home, 
is now illustrating the truth of his prin- 
ciples. He was formerly admired by a 
party in England as the champion of 
aristocratic rights ; he is now louked back 
to by the nation as the last steady as- 
serter of general freedom: his doctrines 
were formerly prevalent chiefly among 
the great and the affluent: they are now 
embraced by the generous, the thoughtful 
the unprejudiced of every rank; by all 
who regard passing events with the eye 
of historic enquiry, or are attached to 
liberty as the birthright of the human 
race, not the means of elevating a party 
to absolute power. ‘To his speeches we 
now turn as toa voice issuing from the 
tomb, fraught with prophetic warnings of 
future disaster. It is contrast which 
gives brightness to the colours of his- 
tory; it is experience which brings con- 
viction to the cold lessons of political 
wisdom. Many and eloquent have been 
the eulogiums pronounced on Mr. Pitt’s 
memory: but all panegyrics are lifeless 
compared to that furnished by Earl Grey’s 
administration.” 


Mr. Alison does noble justice to the 
financial reputation of this great man, 
while he very properly lays bare what 
he conceives to be his chief errors, 
namely, the too great exteut to which 
he carried the funding system, and the 
injudicious and burdensome expedient 
of borrowing in the three per cents. 
But the principal inconvenience to be 
apprehended from this latter measure, 
would have been remedied by the sink- 
ing fund, had that wise application of 
our resources been steadily persevered 
in. By its means the national debt 
would now be within two years of 
being completely extinguished. And 
to the “ignorant impatience of taxation” 
which Lord Londonderry so indig- 
nantly reprehended at the close of the 
war, are we to ascribe the fact that the 
debt, which was undergoing a rapid 
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and a successful process of liquidation, 
has become a hopeless and an almost 
intolerable burden. 

Of the wisdom of indirect taxation, 
by which Mr. Pitt provided for his 
permanent taxes, our author gives us 
the following ingenious illustration :— 


«It has often been observed with sur- 
prise by travellers, that though the sums 
which are extracted from the people in a 
direct form bythe Turkish Pachas or the 
Indian Rajahs have frequently the effect 
of totally ruining industry, yet they are 
inconsiderable when compared to the im- 
mense revenue derived from the customs 
and excise in the European states, with- 
out any sensible impediment to its exer- 
tions. The reason is obvious: it con- 
sists in the difference upon the meadows 
beneath, between drawing off water from 
the fountain head, and drawing it off at 
a vast distance below, after it has fertilized 
innumerable plains in its course. If you 
abstract money in a direct form from the 
cultivator or the artizan, the revenue 
taken goes at once from the producer to 
the public treasury; but if you withdraw 
it from the person who ultimately sells 
the manufactured article to the consumer, 
it has, before it is withdrawn put the in- 
dustry of a dozen different classes of per- 
sons in motion. The sum received by 
the government may be the same in both 
cases: but how immense the difference 
between the effect upon general industry 
when it is seized_upon by the tax-collector 
early in its course, and only withdrawn 
after it has given all the encouragement 
to different branches of employment it is 
capable of effecting! Fifty different in- 
dividuals are often put to their shifts to 
meet the burden of an indirect tax, a 
direct one falls in undivided severity on 
onealone. So important is this distine- 
tion, that it may safely be affirmed that 
no nation ever yet was ruined by indirect 
taxation; nor can it be so, for before it 
becomes oppressive it must cease to be 
productive. Many, however, have been 
exterminated by much smaller sums levied 
in the direct form, that method of raising 
the supplies being attended with this 
most dangerous quality, that it is often 
most productive when it is trenching most 
deeply on the sources of future existence.” 


Nor is this reasoning invalidated by 
the objection, that industry may be as 
effectually paralysed by taxing the con- 
sumer, as by taxing the producer. 
Such is obviously not the case, be- 
cause wants may be created by pro- 
duction ; while a tax upon consumption 
would ouly stimulate our ingenuity, or 
our industry to enable us to pay it; 
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whereas, had that tax been in the first 
instance imposed on production, there 
is no reason why producers should at- 
tempt a supply of commodities for 
which no effectual demand had been 
called into existence. Suppose a wine 
grower, by some process of cultivation 
requiring an additional outlay of capi- 
tal, to be able to produce a wine of 
such peculiar and exquisite flavour as 
to become a general favourite. This 
wine might become in a short time 
such an indispensible luxury at the 
tables of the great, as to enable it to 
bear, not only a considerable increase 
of price, but an additional portion of 
taxation. But let the tax be imposed 
upon the producer in the first instance, 
and the wine will not be produced ; 
for the grower could not anticipate 
those results, of which he might after- 
wards be assured from experience. 

Having truly described the general 
features of Mr. Pitt's financial policy, 
Mr. Alison thus proceeds— 


“Such were the general features of 
Mr, Pitt’s financial policy. Decried by 
the spirit of party during his own life- 
time, and that of the generation which 
immediately succeeded; stigmatized by 
the age which found itself oppressed by 
the weight of the burdens he had im- 
posed, and which had forgotten the evils 
he had averted; obliterated almost, amidst 
the temporary expedients and conceding 
weakness of the governments by whom 
he was succeeded, it is yet calculated to 
stand the test of ages, and appears now 
in imperishable lustre from the bitter and 
experienced, though now irrevocable con- 
sequences of its abandonment. Grandeur 
of conception, durability of design, far- 
seeing sagucity, were its great characte- 
ristics, It was truly conceived in a heroic 
spirit. Burdening, perhaps oppressing 
the present generation, it was calculated 
for the relief of future ages: inflicting 
on its authors a load of present odium, it 
was fitted to secure the blessings of pos- 
terity when they were mouldering in 
their graves. Founded on that sacrifice 
of the present to the future which is at 
once the greatest violence to ordinary in- 
clinations, the invariable mark of elevated 
understanding, and the necessary antece- 
dent of great achievements, it required 
for its successful development patience, 
self-denial, and magnanimity in subse- 
quent statesmen equal to his own. It 
fell because such virtues could not be 
found in the age by which he was suc- 
ceeded. In contemplating his profound 
plans for the ultimate and speedy libera- 
tion of England, even from the enormous 
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burdens entailed on its finances by the 
revolutionary war, we feel that we are 
conversing with one who lived for distant 
ages, and who voluntarily underwent, not 
the fatigues which are forgotten in the 
glory of the conqueror, but the obloquy 
consequent on the firmness of the states- 
man in the prosecution of what he felt to 
be for the ultimate good of the nation. 
In comparing his durable designs with the 
temporary expedients of the statesmen 
who preceded and followed him, we ex- 
perience the same painful transition as in 
passing from the contemplation of the 
stately monuments of ancient Exypt, 
wrought in granite, and calculated for 
eternal duration, to that of the gaudy but 
ephemeral palaces of the Arabs, who 
dwell amidst their ruins, and whose bril- 
liancy cannot conceal the perishable na- 
ture of the materials of which they are 
composed.” 


Fox had now succecded Pitt at the 
helm of affairs, and Napoleon enter- 
tained sanguine hopes that a peace 
might be concluded with that great 
man, who had been the strenuous op- 
ponent of the revolutionary war, on 
terms which would be favourable to 
him and to France. But he was dis- 
appointed. To the honor of Fox be 
it spoken, that he became aware of 
the insincerity and the treachery of 
Gallic councils ; and the atrocious pro- 
ceeding in the case of Palm,-the Nu- 
remberg bookseller, who had published 
some works by which Napoleon was 
offended, and who was, for that offence 
alone, put to death, by order of a mili- 
tary commission, without being suffered 
so*much as to enter upon his defence, 
completed the deliverance of Mr. Fox's 
mind from the moral night-mare by 
which he had continued to be hag- 
ridden from the commencement of the 
French Revolution, and “ contributed,” 
Mr. Alison tells us, 


« Perhaps more than any other cir- 
cumstunce, to produce that firm resolu- 
tion to adhere to the basis originally laid 
down by Napoleon for the negotiatious 
which ultimately led to its abandonment. 
The carnage of Spain, the catastrophe of 
Moscow, the conquest of France, the 
rock of St. Helena, are thus directly as- 
sociated with this deed of blood. The 
brave and the free thenceforward saw 
clearly in every part of Europe, that no 
hope for public or private liberty re- 
mained but in a determined resistance to 
the aggressions of France: that slavery 
and chains followed in the rear of the tri- 
color flag. Napoleon has frequently said, 
that if Mr, Fox had lived, peace would 
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have been concluded, and all the subse- 
quent misfortunes of his reign averted : 
but the truth of history must dispel the 
illusion, and the English annalist cannot 
permit the insidious praises of an enemy 
to deprive one of the brightest ornaments 
of his country of the honour of having at 
last been awakened to a sense of the na- 
ture of revolutionary ambition, and pos- 
sessed the maguanimity instantly to act 
upon the conviction, In the last instruc- 
tions, dictated a few weeks before his 
death, to Lord Yarmouth, there is to be 
found the firmest resolution to insist on 
the original basis of the negotiation, and 
never to consent to any other: Earl 
Spencer, who succeeded him, had merely 
to follow the path thus clearly chalked 
out. In several of the speeches which 
he had made after he had obtained the 
direction of foreign affairs, is to be found 
a candid admission that his opinion as to 
the necessity and justice of the war had 
undergone a total alteration. Thus the 
discord of earlier years was at length by 
this great man forgotten in the discharge 
of patriotic duty: the two lights of the 
age came finally to concur in the same 
policy: if Mr, Pitt struggled for fifteen 
years, amidst difliculty and disaster, to 
carry on the war, it was Mr, Fox who 
bequeathed the flood of glory in which it 
terminated to his successors; and after 
having spent the best part of his life in 
recommending less honourable and en- 
lightened measures of concession to his 
country, in his last moments ‘nailed her 
colours to the mast.’” 


The last chapter in this volume 
gives an account of the campaign, 


which ended in the humiliation of 
Prussia, even as the first contains an 
account of the sordid motives which 
caused that power to stand apart from 
the coalition, when, by her accession, 
its objects might be fully accomplished. 
In this the reader will recognize much 
of retributive justice ; and the moral 
sense by which Mr. Alison seems to be 
guided, and which enables him to 
mark, and to render emphatical, lessons 
of that kind, renders his volumes as 
instructive as they are delightful. We 
have already encroached so largely 
upon our space, as to render it impos- 
sible for us to present the reader with 
any extracts which would convey to 
him an adequate idea of the. skill 
which Napoleon displayed in this cam- 
paign, or the disasters and calamities 
by which his miserable antagonists 
were ‘confounded. Suffice it to say, 
that the most unbounded enthusiasm 
was excited in France, and the utmost 
degree of despondency overspread al- 
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most every other part of Europe. 
Men of every temperament and every 
shade of opinion, now began to think 
that it was idle to attempt to oppose 
any further barriers to the resistlss 
genius of the emperor of France. 
They saw that every evalition which 
had as yet been formed against him, 
only served to increase his greatness ; 
and seemed to think that, by further 
opposition, he would only be stimu- 
lated to prosecute his projects of ag- 
grandisement, until his throne was es- 
tablished upon an elevation from which 
he might command the world. But 
not so, old Blucher, with whose pro- 
phetic words we shall conclude ; words 
which must have been brought to the 
recollection of his auditor, when their 
import was afterwards realized in the 
march to Paris. 

«¢] reckon much,’ said Blucher to 
Bourrienne at Hamburgh, whither he had 
retired on his parole from Lubeck, ‘ on 
the public spirit of Germany, on the en- 
thusiasm which reigns in our universities. 
Success in war is ephemeral; but defeat 
itself contributes to nourish in a people 
the principles of honour and a passion for 
national glory. Be assured, when a 
whole people are resolved to emancipate 
themselves from foreign domination, they 
will never fail to succeed. I have no 
fears for the result. We shall end by 
having a Landwehr such as the slavish 
spirit of the French could never produce. 
England will yield us its subsidies; we 
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will renew our alliances with Russia and 
Austria. I know well the principles of 
the coalition. The sole object which the 
allied sovereigns have in view is to put a 
limit to the system of aggression which 
Napoleon has adopted, and which he pur- 
sues with the most alarming rapidity. In 
our first wars against France, at the com- 
mencement of its revolution, we fought 
for the right of kings, in which, for my 
part, I felt very little interest ; but now 
the case is totally changed, the population 
of Prussia makes common cause with its 
government, the safety of our hearths is 
at stake; and reverses, when such a 
spirit is abroad, destroy armies without 
breaking the spirit of a nation. I look 
forward without anxiety to the future, 
because I foresee that fortune will not 
always favour your emperor. The time 
may come when Europe, in a body, hu- 
miliated by his exactions, exhausted by 
his depredations, will rise up in arms 
against him. The more he enchains dit- 
ferent nations, the more terrible will be 
the explosion when they burst their fet- 
ters. Who can now dispute the insatiable 
passion for aggrandizement with which 
he is animated? No sooner is Austria 
subjugated than Prussia is destroyed ; and 
though we have fallen, Russia remains 
to continue the strife. I cannot foresee 
the issue of this struggle; but, supposing 
it to be favourable to France, it will 
come to an end. You will speedily see 
new wars arise, and if we hold tirm, 
France, worn out with conquests, will at 
length succumb.’ ” 
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Amons “ Sketches of the Irish Bar,” 
which appeared some years since in the 
“New Monthly Magazine,” a promi- 
nent place was assigned to the portrait 
of Mr. O’Connell. The nmn of the 
people was drawn, as in a historical 
picture, with his attributes, or, if we may 
be permitted to use the term, his “ pro- 
perties,” the endowments and the contri- 
vances by which favor and followers were 
won, faithfully enumerated and judici- 
ously displayed about him. The cruci- 
fix conspicuously placed in the learned 
gentleman's study, and the cook in the 
back ground, whose services, less pro- 
minent, were not less profitable, had, 
each, due honor in the piece ;and while 
it was thus certified that consulting 
clients had assurance of the lawyer's 
Catholic devotion, and that political 
instruments found a prevailing attrac- 
tion at the Catholic leader's table, 


—the muscular form and the merry 
countenance, the ready utterance and 
commanding voice, all dedicated to the 
task of magnifying Ireland’s wrongs, 
and pouring ridicule and hatred upon 
her oppressors—were set forth, as attri- 
butes sure to win ready favor from that 
large class of the people with whom 
“such things have weight,” and who 
could have no opportunity to relish the 
excellencies of the demagogue’s cuisine, 
or to have their attention distracted 
between the somewhat ill-assorted deco- 
rations of his study. 

Since that portrait was drawn, the 
condition of its original hasbeen greatly 
altered. He has snperadded to his 
popularity, power. Men in authority 
render him obedience ; and, as yet, the 
people have not forsaken him. In time 
he must pay the price for the good he 
chooses to retain, or is compelled, not- 
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withstanding the sacrifice he shall have 
made, to relinquish ; but, whatever the 
future may demand, it is certain that, at 
this moment, Mr. O'Connell continues 
to enjoy that favor from the people 
with which he has, nevertheless, pur- 
chased command over their rulers ;— 
a prosperity rarely exampled, and of 
which, oddly enough, the Orange tree 
is a type, retaining, as ornaments for 
its more precious productions, fair blos- 
soms, whichare not ordinarily permitted 
to co-exist with, and embellish, the fruits 
of which they are the appointed pro- 
ise, 

Mr. O'Connell is, perhaps,without 
exception, the most popular individual 
of his own, or of any, age ; and he is, 
at the same time, of all public men, the 
individual whose exertions appear the 
least to merit the favor and influence 
which they have procured him. In the 
political life of this remarkable man, 
nothing seems more conspicuous than 
his indifference to the interests or dis- 
tresses of the people ; and the very 
classes towards whom his contempt has 
been most signally manifested, are those 
by whose support he has been elevated 
to the commanding station he occupies. 
The sufferings and wants of the poor— 
the waste and the debasement of mendi- 
cancy—the absence of those comforts 
which attach men to peace, and, by 
bettering the condition, impart some- 
thing of dignity to the character—the 
burden of exorbitant rents—the evils 
of precarious occupation—the crying 
afflictions of decrepitude and friendless 
destitution—these are the harrowing 
grievanees by which the peasantry of 
Ireland are really subdued or maddened; 
—and O'Connell, who“careth for none 
of these things,” is yet the idol and the 
despot of that neglected portion of the 
people. Itis true, he would bestow upon 
the very lowest of the populace danger- 
ous political privileges ; but it would 
seem as if his purpose in imposing 
the gift was like that of the Barons of 
old, when they secured to their feudal 
serfs possession of the mattock and 
plough, not that the instruments of 
agriculture should enrich their humble 
possessors, but that they should render 
the labors of the peasant more profit- 
able to his lordly master. The gains 
acctuing to that party of which Mr. 
O'Connell is the life, from the political 
powers entrusted to-the mass of the 
people, are so visible that they cannot 
be overlooked ;—it does not yet appear 
that the people to whom they have 
been given are to derive any profit 
from them. 
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But it would be erroneous to imagine 
that influence over the multitude is 
most likely to be won by endeavours 
to render them substantial benefits. A 
plain man, who would serve the people, 
will probably apply himself to ike task 
of explaining to them their interests. 
An artful man, who would use them, 
will enflame and pamper their pas- 
sions. Mr. O'Connell, probably, never 
suggested a measure which would pro- 
vide food for the starving, or warmth for 
the naked and shivering, which would 
introduce comfort into cottages, and, 
by a mercy better than the prerogative 
exercised in these days“ of rebuke,” make 
our gaols solitary places—he has not ad- 
dressed himself to the relief of natural 
necessities, or ministered to those 
tendernesses by which hearts are bet- 
tered ; and yet his influence with the 
mass of the people is boundless—their 
enthusiasm for him knows no com- 
pulsive ebb. How has he bewitched 
them? Shall we hazard a reply ?— 

There isan instinct inthe natural heart 
which causes it to feel more strongly 
the influence of malignant passions than 
of affections which are happier and 
gentler. We remember an expresion 
uttered by a female peasant, which 
seems to contain the pith and marrow 
of this dark philosophy. She was 
mother to a youth who perished in the 
conflagration of Wild-goose lodge, and 
she saw the murderers of her child ex- 
ecuted. It was observed that her 
maternal affection seemed, as it were, 
transferred to the stipendiary magistrate 
who had been most active in bringing 
the criminals to justice. The safety— 
thecomforts—of this gentleman, became 
her especial care, and to a degree which 
caused the subject of so novel an interest 
no little embarrassment. Upon one 
occasion when she was expostulating 
with him on his want of caution, and 
passi»nately soliciting him to be always 
on his guard, he enquired why she 
troubled herself with this concern for a 
stranger's safety ; and it was then she 
made the reply which exhibited the 
intense power of that gloomy gratitude 
of which malignity is susceptible :— 
“ Why should I not care for you, and 
watch for you, and love you,” said the 
woman whom grief had not softened— 
“ Why should I not love you? Was 
not it you that gave me the sweetest 
morsel that ever mortal tasted? Was 
not it you that gave me my fill of re- 
venge?” One excerpt more from the 
traits of character elicited on the same 
occasion, for the purpose of showing 
that the thirst of vengeance was not 
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less devouring in the vanquished than the 
victor, and our demonstration is com- 
pleted. On the night previous to the 
execution of Devine, by whom the 
Wild-goose Lodge tragedy, had been 
contrived, a gentleman, strongly inter- 
ested in the unhappy man’s fate, entered 
his cell with the purpose of directing 
his thoughts towards the interests which 
ought to engage them. He found the 
wretch incapable of entertaining any 
thought which did not breathe of hatred 
and revenge ; and to his earnest and 
touching remonstrances he could ob- 
tain no answer but this, “’Tis all true, 
sir, what vou say. I know that if my 
enemy was lying there before me at 
this moment [ could do him no hurt or 
harm, and I know that, to-morrow 
morning, the weakest worm can crawl 
over me or into me, and [ cannot stir 
to shake it away—dut the soul can do 
something still, and if I’m in heaven, 
or if I’m in the flames of hell, I'll come 
back upon earth to have satisfaction.” 
One cannot think without a shudder, 
that these were the last reeorded words 
in which an inhuman murderer re- 
nounced life and gave death a malignant 
welcome ; but it fearfully augments the 
horror in which they are remembered, 
to reflect that itis men ofsuch characters 
as they denote—so desperate and male- 
volent—whose influence predominates 
most in the troubles which have long 
afflicted Ireland. 

We do not, indeed, write these 
notices of the character of our country- 
men without pain, but we feel that, in 
order to render the success and the 
influence of modern demagogues in- 
telligible, they ought to be written. 
Let it not, however, be supposed that 
we think malignity naturally characte- 
ristic of the people of Ireland. Far be 
it from us so to describe them. We 
believe them to have their share of 
the evil inherent in the sons of fallen 
man, but if it appear that they are 
“sinners beyond others,” we look to 
the unhappy circumstances in which 
they are placed, to account for the 
superadded iniquity. We believe Irish- 
men to be naturally, brave, compas- 
sionate, gencrous—if they have been 
rendered treacherous, merciless, false, 
their abasement should be compassion- 
ated, and their deliverance from the 
influences which have so mournfully 
changed them, labored, and hoped, and 
prayed for. 

But it eannot be denied that at this 
moment they are susceptible, in a de- 
gree which it is painful to contemplate, 





of those stimulants by which the darker 
passions are exasperated. 

We have shown the energy of their 
appetite for revenge, as illustrated in 
the over-true anecdotes related above, 
We have now to show that this mine 
of vindictive passion is not unknown 
to the orators of the movement, or un- 
wrought by them, but that, on the con- 
trary, they place such reliance on the 
abundance with which it yields re- 
sources, as to put away from them for 
a time all concern for the reputation 
which gentlemen would desire to re- 
tain, in order that they may work it to 
advantage. 

For this purpose we will select a 
single instance—the harangue of Mr. 
Shiel in Waterford after the late elec- 
tion, 


“ Speaking,” as the Times of Septem. 
ber 16th observes, “of his opponents at 
the election, he said—We have not only 
beaten them, but trodden and stamped 
upon them,” &c. &c, 


The Times comments upon this 
effusion of triumph in the following 
terms ;— 


** Our readers must have perused the 
list of ‘ Irish outrages’ which have daily 
appeared ia our paper. We ask them 
whether this passage of Mr. Shiel’s speech 
does not contain an accurate description 
of the manner in which the agitators of 
a lower grade (if lower there can be) 
celebrate their political triumphs? Look 
to Sligo, and to this very county of Tip- 
perary. Do not the ruffians not only 
‘ beat,’ but ‘tread and stamp’ upon their 
victims? Do they not after, after ¢ strik- 
ing them to the earth,’ literally ‘roll them 
in the dust?” Do they not take but too 
good care that their fallen vietims ‘shall 
be for ever prostrate ?’” 


Such were the comments of the 
Times—such would naturally be the 
comments of every honorable man ; 
and such, from his recollections of the 
intercourse he once had with honorable 
men, if not, also, from his own good 
taste, Mr. Shiel must have anticipated. 
He thought it better, however, to pro- 
voke censures and sarcasms, to which 
he is by no means insensible, than deny 
himself the advantage of the stimulating 
topics, by which he won enthusiastic 
cheers from his auditory at Waterford. 

In order to understand the instruc- 
tion which may be derived from the 
learned gentleman’s choice of subjects 
for his address, it is necessary only to 
suppose that Englishmen composed 
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the audience to which he was to adapt 
his declamation. How would he then 
seek the cheers ? Or rather how would 
an English audience be rendered most 
prodigal of their applauses? Would 
it be a popular theme to boast of the 
truculency with which the vanquished 
and fallen had “been trodden and 
stamped upon?” Englishmen would 
hoot from their assembly, with exe- 
crations, the man who could insult 
them by such a boast ; and yet such is 
the boast by which Mr. Shiel, an artful 
and accomplished orator, wins loud 
plaudits in Waterford. The foul brutes 
which gorge upon the carcasses they 
have disinterred, are not more basely 
distinguished from the lion, than the 
gatherings are, in which Mr. Shiel’s 
notes of triumph were applauded, from 
the generous assemblages where his 
pusillanimous truculency would not be 
tolerated for an instant. 

The speeches of a successful orator 
have ever been regarded as fair testi- 
monies to the character of his audience. 
A sympathy of sentiment, at least an 
affectation of it, is essential ‘to his suc- 
cess. Mr. Shicl’s speech, therefore, 
shows the temper and spirit of his 
Waterford, applauding, hearers, and 
justifies a presumption that their dis- 
positions had become so infected with 
a spirit of revenge and malice, that the 
overthrow of an adversary was tasteless 
to them, unless it were rendered pun- 
gent by contumelies and cruelties per- 
petrated on the fallen. 

Such is the character of that portion 
of the Irish people, in which Mr. 
O'Connell has found his most effective 
instruments ; and it is, therefore, very 
conceivable that, without ever con- 
ferring a benefit upon them, he may 
so accommodate his addresses to their 
passions, and his measures to their 
vices, as to bestow on them gratifica- 
tions which shall satisfy their sharpest 
appetite. If some who have imbibed 
hatred to the gentry are indulged with 
assurances that they shall see the aris- 
tocracy still further mortified and hum- 
bled,—-if some who have felt terror 
mingling with their hostility to Protes- 
tants and their religion, are invited to 
regale their fancies with visions of an 
outraged andimpoverished clergy ;—and 
if those whose purposes of vengeance 
extend to the meditated extermination 
of all who bear the English name, or who 
worship in what is denounced as a false 
religion—are encouraged by symptoms, 
that the strength and union of the men 
they would destroy are departing, while 
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they see the remorseless instruments of 
their dark designs becoming every day 
more numerous, better combined, and 
bolder,—it is very conceivable, thut the 
parties exercising most absolute sove- 
reiguty over the Irish people, may 
discern in exertions followed by such 
results, merit of a far more prevailing 
character than they would acknowledge 
in services, which, increasing the com- 
forts of every cottage hearth, should 
indispose the inmates to perilous and 
lawless enterprise. This is a rational 
conjecture ;—it was necessary for us to 
propose it ;—because it is right to have 
it borne in mind that, in Lreland, more 
obviously than perhaps in any country 
on the face of the earth, despotism and 
all its glories may be achieved, not by 
going about and doing good, but by 
rendering sacrifice and service to black 
and baleful passions—by bowing down 
and worshipping the principle of ma- 
levolence and destruction. Whatever 
may be thought of our conjectures and 
speculations, this must be acknowledged 
as ‘truth respecting the phenomenon of 
which we would offer or seek an expla- 
nation :—the apology offered for the 
turbulence and lawlessness of the Irish 
people has been found in their domestic 
sufferings and wants; and the indivi- 
dual who has been, of all political men, 
the most conspicuous for his indifference 
to such grievances, and for the absence 
ofall endeavourto remove them, is the 
individual looked up to by the classes 
which he seems most to despise, as their 
best friend and as a leaderin whom their 
trust is boundless. 

But it is, perhaps, always found, that 
influence with the people retains a 
savour from the sacrifice which has 
procured it.—It has been won by minis- 
tering to the best affections which dis- 
tinguish man.—It is often obtained by 
rendering service to the vilest. And, 
accordingly, there is an influence which 
love sweetensand exalts, as there is also 
a power and command ungraced and 
unuendeared by any gentle interest. 

Mr. O’Connell’s influence with the 
people is not based upon their kindly 
affections. Love has not grown with 
his exorbitant greatness ; and yet, so 
far as words can recommend a man to 
the more amiable feelings of his follow- 
ers, he has not been sparing of them. 
He makes matters public and private 
interchange duties with a reciprocity by 
no means Hibernian. He adduces the 
interests of Ireland to give breadth 
and boldness to occasions which seem 


most unsuited to such embellishments, 
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—and in return, he has enlisted the 
most retiring of the domestic affections 
into the public service, and pro- 
nounced apostrophes “to the wife of 
his bosom,” and eulogies upon the best 
son that “mother was ever blessed 
with,” as proper to raise or soften the 
interest of those angry or matter of fact 
coutroversies in which his duty to [re- 
land engages him. ‘These are sweet- 
eners which one might suppose should 
have an effect in exhibiting him in an 
amiable light to his admirers, and im- 
parting the grace of personal attach- 
ment to the historical interest in which 


he is confessedly regarded. 
Yet somehow or other they do not 


The Trance. 
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tell. No man living has received 
proofs of popular favor at all comparable 
to those which have been bestowed on 
Mr. O'Connell ; and, probably, no man, 
living or dead, has ever obtained a 
commanding influence over the people, 
so widely estranged from the charm 
and the security of individual affection. 
We believe that, at this moment, he 
could influence multitudes to peril life 
at his word; and we are persuaded, 
that, were he, now, in his prosperity, 
taken away, the remembrance of him, 
in a little month, might have a shade of 
mortification upon it, but, in all likeli- 
hood, would scarcely have power to 
awaken a sorrow ora sigh. 


TUE TRANCE. 


There was a heavy murmuring sound— 
Then all was still as death— 

And light and life had passed away 
Like summer's parting breath. 

There was a horrid stillness round, 
Like that dread deathly feel, 

That comes before the thunder-cloud 
Out-pours its wrathful peal. 


Then came a soft, low, wailing sound, 
And sadly breathed my name— 
1 knew it was my mother’s voice— 
I often heard the same. 
She called on me in agony, 
As though her heart would break— 
There was a madness in my soul, 
And yet I could not speak. 


I felt the scalding tear-drops fall 
Upon my chill damp brow— 

I knew that one bent over me, 
But that availed not now. 

I sought to raise my heavy eves, 
But tried and prayed in vain; 

A horrid spell had bound me down, 
And maddened up my brain. 


Then came a sound of heavy feet, 
Tramping around my bed— 

I knew what ’twas—yet could not speak 
To tell I was not dead. 

They raised me up, and put me in 
A narrow, narrow thing ; 

And then again came tears of woe, 
And sounds of sorrowing. 





. The Trance. 


Then all was still—and there I lay, 
I cannot tell how long ; 

And cursings raged within my breast, 
Although I knew ’twas wrong. 

Then came a solemn, mournful sound— 
It was the muffled bell ; 

Oh torture, agony, despair— 
It sounded forth my knell. 


I heard again the sound of feet, 
And hurrying to and fro— 
I knew they came to carry me 
To where the dead must go. 
I was not dead—I could not die— 
My spirit raged and cursed— 
They shut the lid—they screwed it down— 
I thought my heart had burst. 


I heard the horrid hammer fall ; 
It seemed to crush my brain— 
Again it fell—but the last stroke 
Had snapt that deadly chain. 
My brain was calmed, my tongue unloosed, 
I burst the bands of death— 
A heavy weight oppressed my heart— 
I gaped and gasped for breath. 


A hideous shriek broke from my lips— 
I longed, but could not weep— 

I felt as though a dreadful dream 
Had haunted me in sleep. 

*Tis over now, and long since past, 
Yet memory will recall 

The screwing of the coffin lid— 
The hammer’s heavy fall. 
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MEMORANDA FROM OUR 


TABLETS OF THE MONTH. 


LORD MULGRAVE’S OPINION OF THE CORPORATION OF DUBLIN. 


September 3lst.—This day, ac- 
cording to ancient custom the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs elect were pre- 
sented by the Recorder to his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant. The 
proceedings, always interesting, were 
on this occasion, rendered remarkable 
by the testimony which was borne by 
Lord Mulgrave to the unexceptionable 
character of the civic appointments 
made by the corporation. His Excel 
lency thus addressed the Lord Mayor 
elect :— 

« My Lord Mayor elect, I feel it the 
less necessary to do more, on this occa- 
sion, than to express my general concur- 
rence in the description of your duties 
which has just been given to you by the 
learned judge who has addressed you, 
because I am fortunate in being able to 
refer you to the past as a sufficient guide 
for the future. Iam able to direct your 
attention to the acts of your predecessor, 
and by these, better than by any words 
of mine, to give you a guide for your 
future conduct. It is a matter of un- 
qualified satisfaction to me to find, at the 
close of the second entire year in which 
it has been my fortune to witness the re- 
sults of appointments such as have this 
day been made, that I can, in this in- 
stance, as in the preceding, state that in 
every official act in which, by my position, 
I have been placed in contact with the 


MR. GIFFARD AND THE 


We feel it a duty to transfer to our 
columns the following letter—not only 
because it completes the chain of his- 
torical evidence relative to the Battle 
of the Diamond, but also because we 
feel a pride in recording the vindica- 
tion of a father’s memory—beautiful in 
the spirit of filial piety which pervades 
it—proceeding from the pen of an in- 
dividual of whom Ireland and the 
Irish University may well feel proud. 


“ To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
“ Myddelton-square, Sept. 26, 

«“ Sir—When you are informed that I 
am the only surviving son of the gentle- 
man unfavourably referred to in the fol- 
lowing passage of Mr. Quigley’s letter, 
published in this day’s Morning Chronicle, 
you, I am sure, will acknowledge my 
claims to offer a few words in vindication 
of my father’s memory :— 


chief magistrate of this city, he has ac- 
quired my hearty concurrence and appro- 
bation. I had the happiness of stating 
this at the close of the mayoralty of that 
worthy and respected man, Mr. Alder- 
man Morrisson, of whom an_inter- 
vening year has not been able to oblite- 
rate the remembrance. I am happy to 
state that his successor has emulated the 
line of conduct which in him elicited my 
approbation; and, in doing so, I am happy 
to add that the activity, zeal, and inte- 
grity of his coadjutors, the High Sheriffs, 
have also been all that I could desire.” 
Would Lord Mulgrave have been 
able to say this much after two years’ 
experience of a corporation consisting 
of the £10 householders of this city ? 
most probably with Mr. Arkins and 
Mr. Slevin as the two Lord Mayors. 
His Excellency’s eulogium upon 
Alderman Morrisson was as just as it 
was beautiful. This excellent man has 
since paid the debt of nature ; and the 
universal esteem of his fellow citizens 
has followed him to the grave. His 
Excellency surely must feel that under 
the wild system which it is proposed 
to substitute for the staid and ancient 
franchises of this great city, such 
a man would have been outstript in 
the competition of crime much by any 
noisy declaimer or reckless incendiary. 


BATTLE OF THE DIAMOND. 


«“¢ About the middle of June, 1795, 
the Peep-o’-day Orangemen assembled 
at Diamond, in a road-side public house, 
kept by Daniel Winter, who was an 
Orange fanatic. They circulated a re- 
port that their object was nothing further 
than to have a dance and make merry, 
but they arrived well armed, and, when 
excited by potations of whiskey, in the 
course of the night, they announced their 
real object, by firing bullets into the 
houses of Roman Catholics situated on 
Fahert-hill. 


*¢Such an unexpected and extraordi- 
nary attack upon the Catholics, when 
sunk in sleep, alarmed and irritated the 
Defenders, and caused some of their party 
to assemble and return the fire. It ap- 
peared next morning that each party oc- 
cupied positions on opposite hills, but at 
such a respectful distance that their fire 
was totally unavailing, Information of 
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such unprecedented proceedings was con- 
veyed to Portadown, the residence of Mr. 
Obins, a magistrate, who immediately 
put himself at the head of a detachment 
of the city of Dublin militia, and march- 
ed to disperse the rioters. On the ap- 
proach of the soldiers the Defenders fled ; 
their opponents, with the utmost confi- 
dence, remained in their positions, with 
their arms in their hands, until the sol- 
diers made them prisoners. Cuptain 
Giffard, who had made himself very no- 
torious in Dublin as a bigoted persecutor 
of Catholics, was the officer commanding 
the troops, and he soon discovered that 
his prisoners were the Peep-o'-day party, 
which caused him to hold a consultation 
with Mr, Obins, the result of which was 
an immediate liberation of the prisoners, 
to whom Mr. Obins returned their arms, 
bade them a friendly good morning, and 
marched the troops home to their quar- 
ters.” 

“The epithet ‘bigoted persecutor,’ 
applied to Mr. Giffard, though definite 
enough in its proper meaning, has been 
so indiscriminately bestowed upon all 
who in any way opposed the wishes of 
Roman Catholics, that Iam at a loss to 
know in which sense it is employed by 
Mr. Quigley.—If that gentleman would 
be understood as merely saying that my 
father was an active and zealous oppo- 
nent of the claims of Roman Catholics 
to political power, I am bound to confess 
the truth of the charge; he certainly 
was, in his humble sphere, just such ¢a bi- 
goted persecutor’ as in a more exalted rank 
were George IIL, Frederick Duke of 
York, and all the men of his time, whom 
posterity will hold in highest honour, and 
his name may bear the burthen in such 
company, without causing pain or a blush 
to his children. But if Mr. Quigley uses 
the phrase in its proper sense, I appeal to 
all my father’s contemporaries, whether 
Protestants or Roman Catholics, for proof 
that it is most unjustly applied to him, 
The part which he acted in Irish politics 
was not very obscure, and it was not at all 
doubtful—it necessarily gave offence to 
those to whom he stood opposed, and they 
were numerous, and not very scrupulous in 
making charges, yet I am not aware of a 
single act of persecution of which he has 
been accused, either as magistrate, land- 
lord, the holder of a military command, 
or in any other relation of life. It was 
my father’s almost singular happiness— 
and I have frequently heard him refer to 
the circumstance as one for which he was 
most thankfui—to have passed through 
the whole of the civil war, from 1795 to 
1799, generally holding an independent 
command, without being under the ne- 
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cessity of inflicting severity in a single 
instance. While others less fortunate, as 
he said—others less firm, uncompromis- 
ing, and vigilant, if not less humane, 
some perhaps will think with me—were 
forced upon the necessity of very harsh 
proceedings. And itis but justice to my 
father’s memory to add, that in the mur- 
der of his son, and eight of his near 
kindred, he had sharper provocation than 
most. 

«“T now allude to my father’s share in 
the matter of the Diamond. 

“ There is a discrepancy of dates as to 
this affair, which I confess myself unable 
to reconcile with certainty or at all clear 
up, except in so faras I can say that Mr. 
Quigley must be mistaken in fixing the 
date of my father’s interference so early 
as June 1795. I see by this paper that 
it was scarcely possible for him to be ab- 
sent from Dublin in June, July, or 
August of that year. Beyond his nega- 
tive testimony I cannot go; but my im- 
pression is, that Musgrave and Plowden 
are probably right in connecting the affair 
of the 21st of September with that which 
called for the interposition of the military 
commanded by Mr. Giffard. The date, 
if an error, is, however of less importance 
than another error into which Mr. Quig- 
ley has fallen, viz.—the assertion that my 
father had made prisoners of the ‘ Peep- 
o’-day Boys ;’ he made no prisoners from 
either party on the occasion of his inter- 
ference. But I shall best answer Mr. 
Quigley by giving my father’s account 
of the whole transaction, as I have fre- 
quently heard it from his lips, under cir- 
cumstances that rendered misrepresenta- 
tion impossible, had he been capable of 
falsehood, (which assuredly he was not,) 
for the narrative was given in the pre- 
sence of brother officers, who had been 
witnesses to all that passed upon the oc- 
casion referred to, whatever the date. 
My father marched from Portadown with 
a company of the City of Dublin militia 
(about fifty men,) and attended by a ma- 
gistrate, (Mr. Obins, the gentleman 
named by Mr. Quigley, I presume.) My 
father acted, however, as I have reason 
to believe, not upon the suggestion of the 
local magistrate, but in obedience to a 
confidential communication from the 
government. Upon his arrival at the 
village of the Diamond, he found the an- 
tagonist parties pretty much as Mr, 
Quigley describes them, confronting each 
other at a distance of about 200 yards, on 
the sloping sides of two hills. Each 
party stood arrayed by a_ stone-wall, 
which served to dress its line; with this 
difference of tactics, however, that the 
‘ Pecp-o’-day Boys’ stood before their 
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wall, the Defenders behind the wall on 
their side. Notwithstanding this partial 
concealment of the Defenders, it was ob- 
vious that they were much the more nu- 
merous body, probably in the proportion 
of 1000 to 190 * Peep-o’-day Boys.’ Mr, 
Giffard having taken up his position in 
the valley midway between the contend- 
ing parties, called upon both ‘ to lay down 
their arms in the king’s name.’ The 
‘Peep-o’-day Boys’ instantly obeyed, 
grounding their weapons with consider- 
able military precision. The Defenders 
acted differently ; they, at the same time, 
changed the objects of their hostility, and 
instead of continuing their ineffective fire 
upon the ‘ Peep-o’-day Boys,’ they turned 
upon the nearer mark, the military, two 
of whom, Nicholas Walsh and Alexander 
Macdonald, they wounded severely, After 
this fire they fled ; it need not be added, 
carrying off their arms. To pursue the 
fugitives would defeat the purpose of the 
expedition. Mr. Giffard, therefore, in 
order to give his men time to cool their 
anger at the treachery of the Defenders, 
marched them up to the place where the 
‘ Peep-o’-day Boys’ remained with their 
arms grounded. Thanking them for 
their ready obedience, he remonstrated 
with them upon the impropriety of levy- 
ing war, as it were, of their own authority, 
assuring them that no government could 
wink at such a violation of order and 
peace. They replied that they had not 
been the aggressors ; that they had been 
night after night attacked, both in their 
houses and on the highway, and that, 
upon this occasion, they appeared to 
answer a challenge, which they could not 
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refuse without encouraging their enemies 
to destroy them. Mr. Giffard observed 
that the excuse of persecution might be 
true, or it might be false, but that it was 
one which could not be received by any 
regular government as authorising civil 
war. He told them that he would not 
deprive them of the arms which they had 
surrendered with such loyal alacrity, more 
particularly as their enemies had retired 
in possession of their weapons, but exacted, 
in return for this indulgence, a promise 
that they would desist from such musters, 
that they would associate themselves with 
the well-disposed and loyal among their 
neighbours, and, having so associated, go 
at once into communication with the 
magistrates and gentlemen of the county 
for the common safety. 

« The promise was, I believe, faithfully 
observed in every case where the ma- 
gistrates and gentry listened to the offer 
of the humbler Protestants, and hence the 
Orange institution. 

« Mr. Plowden assigns to my father 
the honour of founding that institution ; 
but he has no other claim to that honour 
than what I have described. He was 
not an Orangeman until 1798.—I re- 
main, Sir, with great respect, your obedi- 
ent humble servant, 

« StanLeY Lers Girrakp. 

«“ P.S.—It may be proper to add, that 
the impression on my own mind is, ‘that 
tke battle of the Diamond’ occurred on 
the same day, immediately after the with- 
drawing of the military; which, of 
course, could not be known to ‘the De- 
fenders.’ ” 


THE CONSTABULARY CIRCULAR. 


With deep alarm, and we may sin- 
cerely add regret, we feel ourselves 
called on to put on record one of the 
most extraordinary documents which, 
perhaps, has ever been issued. It isa 
document which, divesting it of all the 
verbiage that clothes it, simply means 
that Lord Mulgrave puts a price upon 
protection, and will give it to those, 
and those only, who can pay for it. 
The subject is too momentous to be 
passed over with a light comment—for 
the present, therefore, we content our- 
selves with placing on record the 
official circular addressed by Colonel 
Shaw Kennedy, to all officers of 
police— 

** CIRCULAR. 

“ His Excellency has established the 

rule, that it is only in cases of urgent 


necessity that protection is to be afforded 
to individuals, by placing men of the 
force in their premises, 

“ When individuals receive such pro- 
tection, they will, in future, be obliged 
to provide the men with lodging, bedding, 
and fuel; and to pay for each man a sum 
not exceeding one shilling per night. 
When men of the force are thus employed 
for individual protection, or the protection 
of any private property, it will be the duty 
of the officers of the force fully to inform 
me of the whole of the circumstances, in 
order that the daily allowance for each 
man employed may be regulated accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, and 
the condition of the parties to whom the 
aid may be afforded. 


«“ The payments so made will be cre- 
dited by the paymaster to the public, in 
the accounts of the county, by deducting 
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it from the charge of extra allowances ; 
and to enable him to do so, chief consta- 
bles are to account to him monthly in 
their pay bills—should there be any sus- 
pension of payment, the chief constable 
is to report to me, through the sub-in- 
spector, the cause of it, and his opinion 
as to the necessity of continuing the pro- 
tection. The authority for granting the 
protection and fixing the rate of charge, 
is to be annexed to the pay list where the 
deduction for it is made, The constables 
on such duty, being provided with lodg- 
ing, bedding, and fuel, are not entitled 
to any allowance for being absent from 
their quarters at night. 
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“It is clearly to be understood by the 
officers of the force, that these regula- 
tions will, in no degree, diminish the 
strictness of the rule by which his Excel- 
lency refuses to place, or to leave, parties 
for the protection of individuals, or of 
private property, except in cases of ur- 
gent necessity ; nor will they increase the 
discretionary power, by which the officers 
of the force may now, in very urgent 
cases, afford such protection without re- 
ference to me. 

( Signed ) « J. S. Kennepy. 

* Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 
Sept. 7, 1837.” 


ESPIONAGE—THE TRALEE CLUB—MR. DARBY O'GRADY. 


The example set by the Irish go- 
vernment in the case of Colonel 
Verner, has not been lost upon their 
followers ; and already we are called 
on to record some of its fruits. Every 
Protestant gentleman in Ireland must, 
in future, feel that, even in the retire- 
ment of the most domestic privacy, he 
has no security against the presence of 
spies. No confidence of private life 
is safe ; our most unguarded conversa- 
tions are listened to ; our most confi- 
dential letters are insecure from in- 
spection. 

A Radical print in Tralee professes 
to give a full and accurate report of a 
conversation at a private dinner-table 
in the club-house of the Tralee Club. 
It is very true that the statement was 
afterwards proved to be false ; we have 
the evidence of one of the gentleman 
mentioned in the report, that the entire 
was a fabrication. We do not choose 
to pollute our columns by repeating 
the infamous story; but the attempt 
to blazon to the public the occurrences 
of a meeting, of all others perhaps 
the most sacred in its privacy, does 
not derive such extenuation from the 
fact that the occurrences thus publish- 
ed, were, to use an Irish mode of 
speaking, just uo occurrences at all. 


Mr. Darby O’Grady, brother of 
Lord Guillamore, addressed a letter in 
the most perfect confidence to Mr. 
Crosby Moore; by some unexplained 
means, this letter found its way into 
the Radical journals. There is no- 
thing in the letter of which the writer 
need feel ashamed. No one, however, 
wishes to have his private communica- 
tions rudely obtruded before the pub- 

VoL. X. 


lic. It is not impossible, too, that this 
letter may expose Mr. O'Grady to the 
vengeance of the conspirators, whose 
schemes it points out the means of de- 
feating. The letter hus been made 
public property, thanks to the sccun- 
drelism of the radical press. Couser- 
vatives have no reason to regret that 
the advice it contains is widely diffus- 
ed, 


«My Dear Crosnriz—I would have 
written to you before but that Edward 
Crosbie was an eye-witness to what took 
place. We are to petition, and filty gen- 
tlemen have set down their names to 
share the expense between them, he it 
what it may. The worst that can hap- 
pen is, that the election will be declared 
invalid, and the issue of a new writ; this 
will drive Fitzgibbon from the field, for 
Standish has now declared against him, 
If what I read in the papers, or half, be 
true, and are capable of proof, there will 
be no doubt of the county Tipperary 
lads being also unseated. 

“Now, my good fellow, my object in 
now writing to you is for the purpose of 
ensuring our success on the next contest. 
If we, landlords, overlook our tenants’ 
conduct, surely the priests will have the 
game in future to themselves. 

“ | noticed three of my tenants among 
the rioters who attacked our tally-room 
in Limerick, and I have commenced 
already the war of extermination against 
them. There were many more of them 
there, but I have not heard their names 
mentioned yet; and would rather not, for 
I think three quite sufficient to carry my 
point with the priest. 

« Now, there were several of your 
tenants, their sons, and servants also. 
Those are all known, but you might se- 
lect from the guilty, three or four lads, 
whose removal from your estate would 
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not injure you, and plead ignorance as to 
your knowledge of any more of those 
present at the riot. Your doing this— 
and Lloyd Apjohn will do the same, also 
Thomas P. Maunsell—will divide the 
odium, and not have me exposed to the 
priests’ malediction as usual. 

“In this way, and by no other means 
on earth, can we wrest our tenants from 
their present bad advisers. And if you 
and others pocket your insult now, and 
go to sleep, what successful chance will 
we have of contesting this county next 
turn? which, in any event, will soon 
come about; for this parliament, as at 
present constituted, will not hold long. 
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With love from all here to you and yours, 
always affectionately yours, 


« D, O’Grapy, 
“ Linfield, 18th August, 1837. 


« Let your tenants say what they may, 
every one of them would have voted for 
Fitzgibbon and Smith O’Brien. 

“ Maurice C. Moore, Esq. 

Mooresfort, Tipperary.” 

The radical journals have repre- 
sented Mr. O'Grady as a heartless 
persecutor, because he has resolved to 
discountenance tenants who were en- 
gaged in a riotous attack on the tally- 
rooms of the Conservative candi- 
dates ! ! 


STRANGE PROCEEDINGS IN SLIGO. 


The accounts of the state of Sligo, 
since the elections, are most fearful. 
The sufferings of Allen and Mackenzie 
we have already recorded. The Pro- 
testant inhabitants of the county have 
been unable to get their harvest cut 
down. Large mobs pervaded the 
county, in some instances headed by 
priests, threatening destruction to all 
workmen who should be guilty of work- 
ing for Protestants. In the midst of 
this frightful state of things, informa- 
tions were preferred against several 
persons alleged to be Protestants, for 
being of a party, who swore labour- 
ers not to work for any Protestant. 
The informations were taken, and the 
parties committed for trial. 

In the case of Mr. Spelman, the 
priest charged with being accessary to 
the cold-blooded murder of Allen, we 
forbear expressing any opinion on a 
case which must become the subject of 
a legal investigation—we shall follow 
the same course now. We may, how- 
ever, mention, that the principal wit- 
ness was u female, who could not, or 
would not speak any language but 
Irish. It is not necessury to refer our 
readers to the cases of Ganley and Sly ; 
we reserve all observations until the 
trial has taken place. There is one 
feature, however, still to be noticed in 
the transaction. From the Evening 
Mail of the 11th October, we take the 
following, which completes this extra- 
ordinary case :— 


** It must be borne in mind, that the 
charges on which the Sligo Protestants 
stand committed for trial, arose out of 
disturbances consequent on the late con- 
tested election; their alleged offence 
being that of swearing in the peasantry 


not to work for Protestants. Arising 
out of the same election, there occurred 
a murder and a murderous attempt con- 
nected therewith, for which, as an acces- 
sory thereto, informations have been 
sworn against a Roman Catholic priest of 
the name of Spelman, and the reverend 
gentleman is to abide his trial. The 
Protestants have been committed for trial 
without bail—bail having been tendered 
and refused—and the priest is admitted 
to stand out on bail till the next assizes, 
sufficient securities, of course, having 
been taken for his appearance! The ex- 
traordinary facts in connexion with this 
portion of the two cases, are as follows: 
On the trial of the Protestants, Mr. 
Myles M:Donnell and Mr. Daniel Jones, 
both Roman Catholics, and the latter the 
defeated candidate for the county, refused 
to join in taking bail for the prisoners.— 
In the case of the Roman Catholic priest, 
Mr. Joseph Myles M‘Dounell, and Mr. 
Charles Joseph M‘Dermott, both Roman 
Catholics, on their own authority, ad- 
mitted Father Spelman to bail. Now it 
happens that Mr. Joseph Myles M:Don- 
nell is no magistrate at all, and conse- 
quently had not any authority either to 
commit or take bail for the accused. His 
apology is, that he thought himself a ma- 
gistrate, having written to Colonel Gore 
upon the subject, and directed his attor- 
ney to send him a dedimus. But surely 
he must have known that no dedimus 
could have been issued to him, for he 
could not but have been aware thet his 
name had not been inserted in the last 
commission of the peace for the county. 
Mr. Charles Joseph M*‘Dermott will, 
doubtless, be able to account for the ex- 
traordinary confidence, which enabled him 
on his sole responsibility to take bail for 
an offence of a description so heinous as 
murder. We now come to the part 
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enacted in this drama by the government. 
Certain of the magistrates who presided 
at the Tubbercurry investigation, finding 
the two Roman Catholic magistrates be- 
fore mentioned would not join them in 
taking bail of the prisoners, suspended 
their own opinion, and declined taking 
bail, until they had given government an 
opportunity of submitting the informa- 
tions, and a true statement of the case, 
to the law officers of the crown. With 
this view, one of the magistrates—whose 
name it is needless at present to specify— 
caused copies of the proceedings to be 
forwarded to Lord Morpeth, accompanied 
by the depositions of several members of 
the families of the accused, all contra- 
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dicting the sworn informations of Scully, 
aud he added thereto, on his own know- 
ledge of his character, that the prosecutor 
was notoriously unworthy of credit on his 
oath. To this application due answer 
was returned by Mr. Under Secretary 
Drummond, informing the magistrates 
that the documents having been submit- 
ted to the Lord Lieutenant, his Excellency 
declared his inability to interfere, the pre- 
siding magistrates having already fully 
committed the prisoners for trial! This, 
if not ‘even-handed justice,’ is, at least, 
what we are taught to consider ‘justice 
to Ireland.’ When shall we see it at an 
end ?” 


MURDER OF ANDREW GANLEY, 


October 2d.—An inquest was held 
this day on the body of Andrew Ganley, 
who was murdered, under circumstances 
of the most fearful barbarity in the city 
of Dublin. It appears that deceased 
was a dealer in eggs, and the only Pro- 
testant dealer in the market. Some 
time since, an attempt had been made 
in the county of Longford, to swear 
away the life of his brother, who re- 
sided there. Ganley himself had taken 
no part in politics, but his religion 
made him obnoxious to the conspira- 
tors. On the 22d of September, he 
was beaten most cruelly in Halston 
Street, and lingered in torture until 
Sunday the Ist of October, when he 
died. The coroner’s jury found the 
following verdict :— 

“We find that said Andrew Ganley 
came by his death in consequence of a 
beating he received on the night of the 
22d of last month, from some person or 
persons unknown.” 

At the inquest the following docu- 
ments were produced, which bad been 
addressed to customers of the de- 
ceased : 

«“ Thady Hanley—I suppose you are 
determined to continue your dealing with 
the Hanoverian ; but recollect what the 


MR. VIGNOLLES 


Mr. Vignolles, whose treatment by 
Lord Mulgrave we bave already re- 
corded, lias been assailed in another 
way by the General Association. A 
prosecution was commenced against 
hun by two men of the name of God- 
den and Brennan, whom he also pro- 
secuted for an assault, arising out of the 
transactions at the election. Mr. 
French, agent for the Association, went 


consequence will be, and also reeollect 
there was intercession made for you this 
time, as, perhaps, not knowing what 
Ganley and Garret done—the two Ha- 
noverians—after refusing several clergy- 
men. Mullaly may look out for himself, 
as ye both could not but hear what he 
done. There are other persons dealing 
with Ganley who has quit him, and also 
those who are with him at present, and 
begs to have this time free; but let them 
mark the consequence the next time; let 
them not think this will be forgot like 
the last time, when his brother shot the 
man in Longford. There isa sharp look 
out for little King, who will meet the 
fate of others.” 

«“ Duncan—You may prepare your 
coffin the moment the last egg is counted, 
for giving your egys to that bluddy 
Orange villain, Ganley; and also any 
other person from your country will be 
treated in the same manner. 


« SIGNED BY THE FRIEND oF Socrety.” 


These documents—at least the first 
of them—bear internal evidence of 
being the process of a secret tribunal. 

Upwards of ten days elapsed, with- 
out any notice whatever being taken 
of this foul murder in the Gazette—— 
this is Mulgrave tranquillity. 


AND THE CARLOW AFFAIR. 


down specially to defend the men—but 
it appeared upon the trial that he had 
no authority whatever to appear for 
them since, in spite of his remonstran- 
ces, the men pleaded guilty!!! and 
apologised to Captain Viguolles. He 
succeeded in arguing on the cross pro- 
secution against Captain Vignolles— 
the jury could not agree. 
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RIBBONISM. 


The provincial journals frequently 
supply very important iuformation re- 
lative to the state of Ireland, which, 
with submission be it spoken, some of 
the metropolitan journals are not always 
prompt enough in extracting and ar- 
ranging. Inthe Fermanagh Reporter, 
we find the following aecount—it is 
indeed, of a matter of no unusual oc- 
currence—the most casual observer of 
the events daily passing in the country 
parts of Ireland, couid probably fur- 
nish a hundred similar instances—but 
at a moment when tle existence of a 
conspiracy against Protestantism is de- 
nied, it is well to bring out even these 
every-day manifestations into 
tinctness to which certainly, 
not entitled by their rarity : 

« A short time since a notorious cha- 
racter, named Hergaton, who had made 
himself conspicuous in heading the Ro- 
man 


a dis- 
they are 


Catholics whenever a party fight 
took place, and who had lately been libe- 
rated froin jail, afte suffering the pen lty 
inflicted for his crimes, died near Trillick. 
A large mass of the country 


people, 


MR. O'CONNELL AN 


Octover 12.—Under this date Mr, 
O'Connell has addressed a letter to 
Lord Cloncurry, which contains some 
yassages worthy of being recorded. 
We believe the man would do good 
service to the cause of truth, who would 
carefully examine all the speeches of 
Mr. O'Connell ; and judiciously select 
from the mass the pass which 
would serve most clearly to exhibit his 
movements and counter-movements., 
The volume might be published under 
the title of “ O'Connell Condemned,” 
for, from his own words could be col- 
lected the most effectual condemnation 
of all his present proceedings and asso- 
ciates. We shall endeavour, in future, 
to supply a record of his procee dings, 
which, a few years hence, may perhaps 
be a useful manual to those who may 
feel disposed to judge of his future 
conduct by the light of bis present pro- 
ceedings. With this view, we may oc- 
casionally chronicle words und acts, 
which our readers might perhaps be 
inclined to believe better unrecorded. 

The agitator is preparing for a change 
of ministry—he is employing incen- 
tives to blood—-there is no other ob- 
jectin the following language :— 


‘* We have formidable, 


ves 
Ayes 


merciless, and 


amounting fully to 500, gathered, and 
were regularly formed into compunies and 
divisions, with such regularity of system 
as could only be attained by long drilling, 
and an extended scale of organization, 
They then marched with the funeral, 
most of them armed, and wearing the in- 
signia of the Ribbon system, viz. white 
bands and green ribands. In front of each 
division was a leader who preserved su- 
bordination in the ranks, and was distin- 
guished from the rest by his position and 
along white wand. They passed through 
Pubble and Tempo in this line of march, 
much to the dismay and astonishment of 
the peaceable inhabitants. Strange to 
say, no outrages were committed. 

« An important feature in this mani- 
festation, and one which should not be 
passed over, is that those who acted as 
leaders on the occasion, evidently had tra- 
velled from remote districts of the coun- 
try, their jaded appearance, and the fact 
of many of them being obliged from sheer 
exhaustion, to remain in houses by the 
way side, until wearied nature recovered 
strength to enable them to return to their 
homes upon the next day.” 


LORD CLONCURRY. 


unceasingly active enemies. The Eng- 
lish Tories place their last hope of power 
in fomenting Engiish prejudice and bi- 
gotry in the highest paroxysm of mad- 
dened exertion. The same spirit which 
actuated the English parliament, in the 
days of (¢ ‘romwellian war, when the ex- 
termination—the total extermination of 
the Irish race was resolved upon, and 
nearly perpetrated—that very spirit still 
presides over the Peel- Wellington coun- 
cils, and animates the efforts of 
tenths of their Tory partizans. 
hesitate to declare my thorough convic- 
tion, that many of the Tory party, in 
England, are equally desirous for the 
slaughter of the Irish Catholics, as were 
the more valiant, but equally merciless 
suldiers of Cromwell—and that they 
would desire to see our exertions for poli- 
tical liberty smothered in our blood.” 


nine- 
I do not 


The following are his observations 
relative to the English clergy :— 

* Look at the conduct of the Protest- 
ant clergy, in England, for the last two 
years. The English are said to be, and 
I believe they are, the most priest-ridden 
people on the face of the globe. What, 
then, must be the effect of all the poli- 
tical sermons, the political speeches, and 
the electioncering tactics of the estab- 
lished clergy, in England, for these twe 
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years? At the last elections, they ap- 
pear, in the counties especially, to have 
been the most active of the electioneering 
agents of the anti-Irish candidates, You, 
my Lord, who are a Protestant, can find 
no consolation for the degradation of the 
Established Church, produced by the 
unchristian conduct of so many of its 
ministers. For my part, however, there 
is much of comfort to me, as a Catholic, 
in this powerful admission of a conscious- 
ness of the weakness ef argument, rea- 
soning, or divine authority, to defend 
their own religion, or to assail mine, 
when they appeal to angry passions and 
bad legislation for the protection of the 
one, and the injury of the other.” 


Our object is not comment, or there 
were abundant matter for it here—we 
proceed to another passage : 


« The greatest of all remains behind ; 
every other motive for exertion sinks into 
comparative insignificance, when com- 
pared with this:—It is the open, avowed, 
and most profligate conspiracy against all 
the liberal Irish representatives, which 
las been concocted in London, and has 
extended its branches all over Great 
Britain. I have melancholy evidence of 
its extent from Caithness to Cornwall.” 


Mr. O’Connell has surpassed even 
Lord Mulgrave in his selection of 
geutle terms to describe the barbarous 
murder in Sligo. We have already 
given the shocking details ; the viceroy 
designates the transaction as the keep- 
ing of two men in confinement; Mr. 
O’Conunell, as “ the homicide of a non- 
elector.” 

“ The Irish elections terminated in the 
selection, by the Irish constituencies, of 
seventy-two liberal members. Not one 
shilling—no, not one shilling was ex- 
pended in bribery. The popular elec- 
tions were conducted in the most peace- 
able manner; and, with the exceptien of 
a homicide, in Sligo, of a non-elector, the 
popular cause was not stained by a single 
crime.” 


It will be interesting to compare 
this declaration with the evidence 
before some of the election commit- 
tees. 

It is quite evident that the threat- 
ened prosecution of the petitions has 
frightened Mr. O'Connell. With the ex- 
posures consequent on those petitions, 
the doom of his faction is sealed. He 
thus speaks of the petition fund :— 

«So soon as the elections were over, 
another conspiracy was set on foot. An 
individual, named Spottiswood, gorged 
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with the public plunder of an office now 
admitted to be useless, and, therefore, to 
be dispensed with—a public servant I 
should cal} him—becomes president; he 
gets together a parcel of pettifogging at- 
torneys, familiar with litigation and chi- 
canery; and, adding to their number, 
some few dupes, or perhaps, other fitter 
instruments, they, at once, and without 
investigation or proof, calumniate the 
entire of the liberal constituency and 
members for Ireland; publish their ca- 
lumny in the newspapers, and institute a 
pecuniary fund, to petition, indiscrimi- 
nately, against all the Irish returns of 
men favorable to the views of the minis- 
ters of the Queen.” 

“I thought that, in the detail of the 
evils and oppressions which Ireland has, 
for nearly seven centuries, been made to 
endure at the hands of England, the re- 
sources of malignity and crime had been 
exhausted. But I was mistaken; there 
is still behind a demoniacal instrument of 
vexation and torment not hitherto used. 
It is the systematic robbery, by the aid 
of public subscriptions, and with money 
collected from numerous contributors, of 
all those whom the people of Ireland 
have chosen to honour, and have deemed 
the most proper to attend to the protec- 
tion of their properties, lives, and liberties 
in Parliament. 

* Robbery it is—plain, palpable robbery ; 
because, no matter how unfounded a pe- 
tition may be, he who is petitioned 
against, must necessarily expend a large 
sum in his defence. 

«« Robbery, because it is another indica- 
tion of the confidence which the English 
Tories have in the perjury—we must not, 
my Lord, mince the word—in the PER- 
Jory of Tory Committees. Alas! I 
must candidly confess, that such conf- 
dence is but too well founded; if we are 
to judge of future Tory Committees, from 
what we have seen of former Commit- 
tees, I do not hesitate to say, that grosser 
perjury was never committed, than I 
have seen and known to have been com- 
mitted by former Tory Committees.” 


The pith and marrow of the letter is 
contained in the following passages :— 

«What I propose is this, that “there 
should be a meeting called of the Irish 
Liberal Peers and Members of the House 
of Commons, to assemble in Dublin, on a 
day to be named—say between the 31st of 
October and the 5th of November.” 

«If that meeting be held, I should 
humbly suggest, that it should adopt 
tiese Measures :— 

“]. An address of allegiance and duti- 
ful respect to her gracious Majesty the 
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Queen, respectfully claiming from her 
the protection which her royal preroga- 
tive can bestow on her faithful people of 
Treland. 

«2. Another address to her Majesty, 
praying specitically, that she may order 
her Attorney-General for England to 
prosecute the members of the Spottis- 
woode gang, for a dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional conspiracy against the freedom 
of election, and the privileges of the 
Commons House of Parliament. 

« I deem it quite impossible for any con- 
stitutional lawyer to doubt, that Spottis- 
woode and his gang are guilty of such a 
conspiracy. 

«3, To form a deputation to wait on 
Lord Melbourne, on the subject of these 
addresses, and, in particular, to ascertain 
the proper mode of presenting them to 
her Majesty. 

«4, To arrange the mode and time of 
bringing forward, in the House of Lords, 
a suitable motion on this subject. 

«5, To arrange for the bringing for- 
ward, in the House of Commons, of a 
motion for an address, by that House, to 
direct the Attorney-General to institute 
the prosecution which I have suggested. 

«6. To arrange a motion, in the House 
of Commons, for a Committee to inquire 
and report upon the privileges of the 
House, with respect to Election Com- 
mittees, in reference to the existing con- 
spiracy. 

“7. Toarrange a motion, in the House 
of Commons, or in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, for the repeal of the Grenville Act, 
and to substitute a mode of trial of elec- 
tion petitions, free from partiality, less 
liable to expense, and to be presided over 
by a responsible judge 

«8. To prepare an Address to her 
Majesty, from the people of Ireland, 
praying her to continue in office her pre- 
sent Ministry, as being the first Ministry 
the people of Ireland ever found honestly 
disposed to administer equal justice to 
all. 

«9. Having thus testified our confi- 
dence in her Majesty’s Ministers, we 
should, I think, make the fittest arrange- 
ment we possibly could, to press upon 
that Ministry our conviction of the abso- 
lute necessity of enabling the Reform 
Bill to work its intended purposes, by ex- 
tending, and rendering more simple, the 
elective franchise—and, above all, by 
giving the electors the protection of the 
Ballot.” 


On the 7th of these propositions, we 
deem it right to observe that the ob- 
ject it proposes is one perfectly fair. 
All parties, we believe, are agreed that 
election committees are, of all tribu- 
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nals the worst and most unsatisfactory. 
We apprehend that the Conservative 
members will offer no opposition to 
Mr. O’Connell in the revision of the 
Grenville act. 

October 15.—Lord Cloncurry has 
addressed a reply to Mr. O’Connell, 
exceeding in silliness all the silly acts 
of this very foolish Lord. We extract 
some passages = 

« Dear O’ConneLL,—My Irish news- 
paper was purloined yesterday, probably 
in the Post-Office, or your letter should 
have had the immediate answer its im- 
portance required. 

“‘T have always considered a meeting 
of the Irish Members in Dublin, on their 
way to Parliament, most desirable, as a 
means of obtaining information, and es- 
tablishing that mutual understanding so 
necessary for the common good; and, in 
this most auspicious year, graced by the 
personification of peace and loveliness, [ 
did hope, that, laying aside all party 
feeling, we should have calmly discussed 
the all-important measures of national 
improvement likely to be brought before 
Parliament. 

* . . + a: * 

“Such useful friendly conference can 
hardly now be hoped fur. The enemies 
of Ireland, and of peace, in the fury of 
despair, have infringed the law, and 
braved their sovereign, in the vain hope 
to retard legislation, and to withhold jus- 
tice; they have violated the Constitution, 
and, by insult and violence, endeavoured 
to excite the bad passions of the multi- 
tude. 

“ This has greatly diminished my hope 
of the practicability or benefit of the 
proposed meeting; but I feel it my duty 
to attempt it; and, for the eight first 
days of November, I shall attend in 
Dublin, to confer with all Members of 
Parliament, and of public boards, and to 
receive such petitions for presentation as 
may be entrusted to me. 

* * * * . * 

“« The spoliation of corporate property 
has been continued to whip the Queen’s 
Ministers on our backs. The magis- 
trates of the County Dublin have now 
weekly meetings, to contrive a substitute 
for the city police, withdrawn from ten 
important stations—including Kingstown, 
the Wapping of our city, thus curtailed 
of its proportions, to vex the Queen’s 
Ministers. Much of this folly, I am 
certain, proceeds from ignorance, which 
would be diminished by conference on the 
spot. I remember when a noble peer 
objected to the sale of a bishop's house, 
lest it should be desecrated by a Catholic 
purchaser. I asked, if it would be worse 
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than selling it for a barrack, and was im- 
mediately contradicted, as if I. had said 
the impossible thing. A visit to Dublin 
would prove such contradiction to be un- 
deserved. 

« Why does the Admiralty charge fif- 
teen shillings for a passage to Holyhead, 
sixty miles, and twelve to Liverpool, one 
hundred and twenty ? 

‘* Why does my Irish paper cost post- 
age, and my English come free, one hun- 
dred times the distance? Why are the 
letters of the poor charged with double 
postage, until the half be given back, let 
its importance be what it may? Why 
can a set of party magistrates refuse a 
petty sessions to a large town (Bray, for 
iustance,) and establish it at privacy in a 
gate lodge ?” 

For ourselves we believe the ob- 
ject of assembling this little parlia- 
ment in Dublin to be plain. If the 
custom of a few years should have 
lent to its meetings even the shadow 
of the sanction of prescriptive right, it 
will exist as a body useful for the pur- 
poses of treason, when treason may 
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find it expedient to make open war. 
The meeting of Irish members will 
virtually assume the powers of an Irish 
parliament, and be ready at any time 
to declare the union violated and dis- 
solved, and themselves the national con- 
vention of Ireland. We may read the 
meaning of the proposal by the light 
of the following sentence in Mr. 
O'Connell’s letter :— 


« Already the ‘signs of the times’ cheer 
me on. One of the most decided adver- 
saries to ‘repeal,’ Lord Ebrington, has 
himself avowed that there were indica- 
tions of such atrociously criminal hostility 
to Ireland amongst the English Tories 
as, if successfully persevered in, would 
justify and even require the Irish people 
to insist an the repeal. It was an honest 
and a manly declaration, and, coming 
from a man of his lordship’s sterling in- 
tegrity, shows that the very best men in 
the empire will recognise our right toa 
domestic legislature if the British parlia- 
ment and people refuse us the justice of 
a perfect equalization of civil rights.” 


THE BEGGING-BOX. 


October 20th.—In the Pilot of this 
date the following notice appears :— 


“« The friends of Ireland and of reform, 
in those parishes in which the collection 
for the O’Connell Compensation Fund 
was judiciously postponed until the en- 
suing month, will be gratified to learn 
that Sunday, the 12th of November, has 
been fixed upon for the completion of this 
imperative measure in all the outstanding 
districts of the kingdom. 

«The claim is in the present instance 
swelled into a ‘double debt,’ as it was 
not brought forward in the past year 
(1836) lest it should interfere with the 
arrangements then adopted for the exten- 
sion of the liberal power, through the 
registries, or with the organization set on 
foot by the National Association, called 
into existence by O’Connell to meet the 
circumstances of the times. 

“Thus the approaching collection is to 
constitute the ‘ National Compensation 
Fund’ for two years (viz., 1836 and 
1837); and this consideration will have 
its due effect in producing a correspond- 
ing augmentation of the individual and 
local subscriptions. 

“The vindictive energy which the 
Tories exhibit in accumulating money in 
all parts of the empire to continue ‘the 
war of the purse’ against O’Connell, will 
be usefully recollected by his supporters. 
‘They will feel that as there is nothing 


which their enemies desire more strenu- 
ously than his ruin, there is nothing for 
which they ought to feel so solicitous as 
his sustainment. A great principle is in- 
volved in it, and the people of Ireland 
will give evidence in its assertion that 
they are actuated by the unalterable de- 
termination to vindicate the rights of 
which O’Connell is the indomitable 
champion.” Thus, in allusion to the 
National Compensaiion Fund, writes 
Richard Shiel, whose name and opinion 
are of such influence and authority with 
his countrymen. 

“Every county, town, parish, and 
person favorable to O’Conuell and re- 
form is now emphatically called upon to 
cooperate in securing the success of the 
collection. The season is signally pro- 
pitious, and the interval affords sufficient 
time for organising the requisite parochial 
committees; and proper local arrange- 
ments being efficiently made, an aug- 
mented produce proportioned to the in- 
creased strength of the claim upon the 
country will unquestienably be realised 
in each district in Ireland. 

“«P. V. Firzpatrick, Sec. 

“ Office, 44, Dame-street, Dublin.” 


It is a novel, perhaps a significant 
feature in this comical production, that 
Mr. O’Connell’s popularity is propped 
by the “influence and authority” of 
Richard Shiel. 





Death of Dr. William West. 


DEATH OF DR. WILLIAM WEST. 


With deep and painful feelings of regret we take up our pen to record on 
this page the premature death of our esteemed and amiable fellow-citizen, Dr. 
William West. He died on Sunday the 8th of October, in the 34th year of his 
age. A fever, caught while attending the meeting of the British Association, 
has deprived society of one of its most estimable members, and the literature of 
Ireland of one of its ornaments and supports. 

As a student of modern languages, Dr. West’s success was, in Ireland at 
Jeast, unrivalled. His accurate and familiar acquaintance with the most intricate 
and least studied dialects of Northern Europe, had earned for him a reputation 
as a linguist, which was not confined to the circle of his native shores. By many 
learned men on the continent, his opinions were sought after with anxiety, and 
attended to with respect. We havea melancholy satisfaction in acknowledging 
the obligations under which he frequently placed this journal, by contributions, 
the place of which it is impossible to supply. Every day was adding alike to 
his knowledge and his reputation, when his distinguished career was brought to 
a close in an early grave. 

In the University, Dr. West had borne the highest honours of the under- 
graduate course. At a later period of his life, the Royal Irish Academy con- 
ferred on him the high distinction of electing him a member of their council. 
In private life, universally sespected and esteemed, few men had more or warmer 
friends—none, perhaps, ever made fewer enemies, The daily oe of ail parties, 
has borne honourable and abundant testimony to the general regret which was 
occasioned by his premature decease. From the many tributes to his memory 
which the melancholy event called forth, we select the following, from the 
columns of the Dublin Evening Mail :— 


« We do not know when a more painful duty has devolved upon us, than that of 
recording the death of our amiable and distinguished fellow-citizen, Dr. William West, 
son of Alderman Jacob West, of this city. When we consider the estimation in 
which this individual was held asa sound and erudite scholar by the most learned 
men of the day—the ardent zeal with which he prosecuted science, and the prema- 
ture age (only 34) at which he was cut off, it is not too much to say that his loss 
was a public one, and one that must be deeply deplored by the world of letters. The 
promises held out by his collegiate success were more than realised in the distinctions 
his labours in medicine, philology, geography, and botany, subsequently acquired for 
him. Of these subjects the science of languages occupied his especial attention, and 
so accurate aud profound was his knowledge in this branch of literature, that in mat- 
ters of abstruse research his assistancé was urgently sought after by the most eminent 
philologists both at home and abroad. His capabilities in this respect were practi- 
cally and disinterestedly applicd to rendering the most recent discoveries in medicine 
throughout Europe available to his professional brethren at home. ‘The purity of 
mind, singleness of purpose, and almost childish simplicity of thought, in the ox linary 
affairs of the world, so often the characteristic accompaniments of true genius, were 
leading features in Dr. Wesi’s character. He may be said to have fallen a sacrifice 
to his too ardent pursuit of science, as the fatal fever, which terminated his short but 
distinguished career, was caused by close application, whilst in a delicate state of 
health, in preparing for the British Association an elaborate critical illustration, 
through its primitive dialects, of the Ancient Geography and History of Gaul and 
the British Isles.” 





